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CHAPTEE I 

e end of June I was well enongli to join Massena’s 
larters on the isle of Lobau, and was greeted in friendly 
1 by my new comrades. The staff was numerous, and 
aed several officers of distinction. Before resuming 
e of the campaign of 1809 I should like to make you 
nted with one of them who played an important part 
events preceding the battle of Wagram—Colonel de 
-Croix. 

arles d’Escorches de Sainte-Croix, son of the marquis of 
ame, once Louis XVI.’s ambassador to the Poi^te, was 
^’espects a most remarkable man. His military career 
lort enough, but of wonderful brilliancy. His family 
ine were connected, and we were most intimate friends * 
, the desire of serving with him had been a strong 
ment to me to accept Mass6na’s proposal. Keen as 
dnte-Croix’s natural love of war, it was late before he 
gratify it, since he was destined for diplomacy, and all 
h the Peace of Amiens was employed under Talleyrand 
Foreign Office. When the campaign of 1805 opened he 
T'enty-three, and therefore too old to enter the J^coh 
T6, so that but for a lucky circumstance he might never 


liim coldly, expressing to tTie marshal liis dissatisfac 
liis having been brought away from his regiment 
Emperor had another reason for his unfriendly w 
Although of shoi’t stature himself, Napoleon had i 
preference for tall, strong, masculine men; but Sainb 
was small, slight, and with the face of a pretty fa' 
plexioned woman. In this feeble-seeming body, h( 
there was a soul of steel, an heroic courage, and a 
activity. The Emperor soon recognised these qualiti( 
thinking that it was enough for Sainte-Oroix to have 
with the rank of major, he did nothing for him durii 
campaign. When, however, in 1809, Massena was 
command of an army corps, he remembered how the B 
had reproved him for attaching Sainte-Croix to hi 
without leave, and asked and obtained him for his a 
camp. 

In one of the actions preceding our entry into 
Sainte-Oroix took a flag from the enemy, and the Emperc 
him colonel; at Essling he showed wonderful courage j 
telligonce, and the Emperor’s prejudice against him wj 
pletely destroyed by the important services which he re 
to Masseiia’s corps when acting as advanced guard on i 
of Lobau. The Emperor went every day to inspect the fo 
tions on the island, remaining on foot for seven or eight 
These long walks fatigued Massena, who was already 
infirm, and G eneral Becker, chief of the staff, often coi 
answer the Emperor’s questions, while Sainte-Croix, w 
wonderful activity and intelligence, knew everything, i 
everything, and could give the most exact inforr 
Thus Napoleon fell into the way of applying to hii 
gradually Sainte-Croix became, if not dejure, certainly ( 
chief* of the staff to the army corps which was defend] 
island of Lobau. 

It would have been so easy for the Austrians to b( 
us out of this island, that the Emperor went awa 
evening with regret, and passed each night in cruel a 
As soon as he awoke he wished to have news of Ma 
corps, and Sainte-Oroix had orders to report to him 
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iting him to frank repartees. Thus Lasalle, Junot, and 
pp used to say to the Emperor whatever came into their 
ids. The two first, who used to ruin themselves every 
ler year, would thus relate their pranks to Napoleon, who 
^ays paid their debts. Sainte-Croix was too clever and too 
jorous to abuse the favour which he enjoyed; still, when 
> Emperor drove him to it, he was capable of prompt and 
nsive repartee. Thus, when Napoleon, who would often 
:e his arm, as they walked through the sands of the isle of 
ban, said to him, on one of their numerous expeditions, 
remember that after your duel with my wife's cousin I 
nted to shoot you ,* I admit that it would have been 
nistake and a very great loss.' ^ That is quite true, sir,’ 
iwered Sainte-Oroix, ^ and 1 am certain that now, when 
ir Majesty knows me better, you wouldn’t exchange me 
one of the Empress’s cousins.’ ' For one, indeed ! ’ said the 
iperor ; ‘ you may say for the lot of them.’ Another day, 
en Sainte-Croix was present, as Napoleon got up the 
ter said, as he drank a glass of cold water, ^ I believe that 
honbrunn in German means “ beautiful spring ”; it was 
htly named, for the spring in the park produces delicious 
ter, which I drink every morning. Do you like cold 
iter ? ’ ^ No, indeed, sir; I prefer a good glass of bordeaux 
champagne.’ Then the Emperor, turning to his valet, 
d, ^ Send the colonel a hundred bottles of bordeaux and 
3 same number of champagne,’ and that very evening, as 
assena’s aides-de-camp were dining in their bivouac under 
3 trees, we saw several mules, from the imperial stables, 
riving with two hundred bottles of excellent wine for 
inte-Oroix, and we drank the Emperor’s health therein. 


CHAPTER II 


As the moment approached for crossing the Danube again, 
the Austrians watched more assiduously the bank of the 
small arm of the river which lay between us and them. 
They fortified Enzersdorf, and if a group of French soldiers 
came too near the part of the island opposite that village 
their outposts would fire upon them; but they took no 
notice of parties of two or three. The Emperor wished 
to have a near view of the enemy’s preparations, and it has 
been said that in order to do so without danger he disguised 
himself as a private, and did sentry’s duty. This report is 
incorrect; the real fact was as follows. The Emperor 
and Marshal Massena, wearing sergeants’ great-coats, and 
followed by Sainte-Croix in a private’s uniform, went close up 
to the bank. The colonel stripped himself, and went into 
the water, while Napoleon and Mass 6 na 5 to still any 
suspicion on the part of the enemy, took ofl' their coats 
as though they too proposed to bathe, and then examined at 
their ease the point where they wished to throw the 
bridges across. The Austrians were so accustomed to see 
our soldiers come in little parties to bathe at that place that 
they remained quietly lying on the grass. This fact shows 
that in war commanders ought strictly to forbid this kind of 
truce, and marking ojff of neutral points, which the troops 
on either side often establish for their respective convenience* 
Having settled to cross the river at this spot, the 
Emperor decided that several bridges should be constructed 
there; but as it was more than probable that on the alarm 
being given by the outposts the Austrian troops posted at 



first be transported to the other bank, and should at once 
attack Bnzersdorf to occupy the garrison, and prevent their 
interfering vrith our works and hindering our passage. 
This being settled, the Emperor said to Massena, ^ As this 
leading column will be specially exposed, we must compose 
it of our best troops, and select a brave and capable colonel 
to command them.’ ^ But, sir, that is my job,’ said Sainte- 
Oroix. ^ How so ? ’ replied the Emperor, who probably 
asked the question only to draw the answer which lie got. 

‘ Why,’ said the colonel, because of all the officers on the 
island I am the one who has had the most tiring work for 
six weeks past. I have been on my legs carrying out your 
orders day and night ,* and I beg that your Majesty will be 
kind enough to give me in return the command of the 2,500 
grenadiers who are to make the first landing on the enemy’s 
hank.’ ^Well, you shall have it,’ replied Napoleon, much 
pleased with this noble daring ; and the final arrangements 
for the crossing having been made, the attack was fixed for 
the night of July 4. 

Before that time came two important events happened 
in onr army corps. Lieutenant-General Becker was a good 
officer, though indolent, but it was his fault to criticise 
everything, and he allowed himself openly to disapprove 
Napoleon’s plan of attack. On hearing of it the Emperor 
sent him back to France. We shall see how he avenged 
himself in 1815.^ General Fririon became chief of the 
staff; a capable man, but without the firmness required in 
one acting under Massena. The other event nearly de¬ 
prived the Emperor of the aid of Massena himself in the 
coming battle. One day, as he and Napoleon were riding 
round the- island, the marshal’s horse put its foot in a hoi© 
and fell, injuring its rider’s leg so that he could not keep his 
saddle. This was the more annoying that the battle was to 
take place on the same ground as that of Essling, which 

[' ■ IJnfortunately, General Marbot’s Memoirs stop short of 1815. General 
Becker was directed by the Provisional Government to escort Napoleon to 
Rochefort after his second abdication, and discharged the duty so con¬ 
siderately, that they parted in the most affectionate manner.] 





.viasseua oi cuurise. Knew wen. xie siiuwea, nuwever, ms ae- 
lei'mination by asserting tliat in spite of his pain he would 
56 taken on to the field in a litter, like Marshal Saxe at Pon- 
enoy. A litter was got ready; but it struck the marshal, 
ipon a remark which I ventured to make, that this mode of 
ransport was rather pretentious and not so safe as a light 
carriage, which, with four good horses, could get him about 
he ground more quickly than men. It was therefore ar- 
anged that he should go thus, accompanied by his surgeon, 
)r. Brisset, who changed the compresses every hour with 
»erfect coolness under fire daring the two days which the 
attle of Wagram lasted, and in the subsequent fights. 

Knowing that the enemy was expecting him to cross as 
efore between Aspern and Essling, and that it was impor- 
mt to conceal his plan of turning their position by crossing 
pposite Enzersdorf, Napoleon had a careful watch kept over 
11 who entered the island by the great bridges connecting it 
ith Ebersdorf. Everyone on the island must have learnt 
.16 secret towards the end of the time ; but as it seemed 
3rtain that none were on it but French soldiers or officers’ 
3rvants, who were all guarded, no danger was apprehended 
•om inquisitiveness on the enemy’s part. This, as it turned 
lit, was a mistake ; for the Archduke had contrived to in- 
•oduce a spy among us. Just when he was about to give 
iformation of the point which we were going to attack, an 
lonymous letter, written in Hungarian, was brought by a 
btle girl to the Emperor’s Mameluke, Eoustan, with the 
arning that it was important and urgent. It was at 
"st supposed to be a begging letter; but the interpreters 
on translated it, and informed the Emperor. He came at 
ice to the island, and on arriving, ordered all works to be 
.spended, and every soul—troops, staffs, commissaries, 
itchers, bakers, canteen men, even officers’ servants—^to 
) drawn up on parade. As soon as everyone was in 
e ranks, the Emperor announced that a spy had found his 
ly into the island, hoping to escape notice among 30,000 
3n ; and now that they were all in their places he ordered 
ery man to look at his neierhbour to right and left. 



success of this plan was instantaneous. In the midst of 

clead silence, two soldiers were heard to cry, ^Here is a 
we don’t know.’ He was arrested and examined, and 
iidimitted that he had disguised himself in a French uniform 
t'O^lcexi from men killed at Essling. This wretch had been 
l^orn. at Paris, and appeared very well educated. Having 
‘K’nixied himself at play, he had fled to Austria to escape his 
<^^*eclitors, and there had offered himself as spy to the Aus- 
f'Via-xi staff. A small boat used to take him across the 
1 ^axi-ube at night, landing him a league below Bbersdorf, and 
him back the next night on a given signal. He had 
already been frequently on the island, and had accompanied 
detachments of our troops going to fetch provisions or 
irxaterials from Ebersdorf. In order to avoid notice, he 
till ways went to places were there was a crowd, and worked 
witlx the soldiers at the entrenchments. He got his meals at 
tlie canteen, passed the night near the camps, and in the 
iiiormng, armed with a spade as though on his way to join a 
working party, he would go all over the island and examine 
tdie> wor’ks, lying clown among the osiers to make hurried 
Hlcotches of them. The next night he would go and make 
liis i-eport to the Austiians, and come back to continue his 
observations. He was brought before a court-martial and 
ooxiclemned to death; but the bitter regret which he ex- 
|->x'essed for having served the enemies of France dis 2 :>osed 
tdie Emperor to commute the penalty. When, however, the 
spy proposed to deceive the Archduke by going to make a 
fnlse report on what he had seen, and coming back to tell the 
I^^-rerich what the Austrians were doing, the Emperor, dis- 
^xxsted at this new piece of infamy, abandoned liim to his 
fix-be;, and let him be shot. 

Meanwhile the clay of the great battle was drawing on. 
ISTSipoleon had assembled round Ebersdorf the Army of Italy, 
bhe corps of Davout and Bemadotte with the guard, and 
haraiXisformed the island of Lobau into a vast fortress. Three 
Bbarong bridges secured the passage of the large arm of the 
Dcixtube, and everything was ready for throwing several across 
blxe small arm. To confirm the Archduke in the belief that 


ne intenaea to cross again between Jiissiing ana Aspern, 
Napoleon had the small bridge by which we had retreated 
after the battle of Essling reconstructed after the night of 
July 1, and sent across two divisions whose skirmishers might 
attract the attention of the enemy while all was making 
ready for our attack on Enzersdorf. It is hard to understand 
how the Archduke could have supposed that Napoleon would 
make a front attack upon the huge fortifications with which 
he had surrounded Essling and Aspern; this would indeed 
have been taking the bull by the horns. 

The second and third were passed by both sides in pre¬ 
paration. The French army, to the number of 150,000 men, 
was massed on the isle of Lobau; the Archduke assembled 
an equal force on the left bank, where his troops, posted in 
two lines, formed an immense arc, overlapping those parts of 
the island which were opposite to them. The right-hand end 
of this arc rested on the Danube at Ploridsdorf; their centre 
occupied the villages of Essling and Aspern, which were 
strongly entrenched, and connected by works armed with 
many guns. Finally, the left of the arc was at Gross-Enzers- 
dorf, with a strong detachment at Miihlleiten. The Arch¬ 
duke, therefore, was watching all the points of the island by 
which we could emerge 5 but as, for some unexplained reason, 
he had made up his mind that Napoleon would attack his 
centre, crossing the little arm of the Danube where he had 
done in May, the Austrian commander had concentrated his 
whole force in the wide plains which extend from those 
villages as far as Deutsch-Wagram and Markgrafen-Neusiedel, 
a large village on the Russbach stream, the steep banks of 
which, commanded by high ground, offer an excellent defensive 
position. His right was weak, and his left still weaker, 
because, though he had ordered his brother the Archduke 
John, commanding the Army of Hungary, with his 35,000 
men, to be by the morning of July 6 at Unter-Siebenbrunn 
and in touch on the left with the second line of the main 
army, this order was not carried out. 

In pursuance of the Emperor's instructions, the French 
army began its attack at 9 p.m. on July 5. Just then a 



tremendous storm burst; tbe night was of the darkest, the 
rain fell in torrents and the noise of the thunder mingled 
with that of our artillery, which, sheltered from the enemy’s 
shot by an epaulement, aimed all its fire at Essling and 
Aspern. Thus confirmed in the belief that we were going to 
land at that point, the Archduke turned all his attention 
thither, without troubling himself about Enzersdorf, upon 
which the bulk of our force was marching. As soon as the 
first shots were heard Marshal Massena, though still in much 
pain, was placed in a small open carriage and, surrounded by 
his aides-de-camp, was driven towards the point where the first 
attack was to be made. The Emperor soon joined us. He 
was in good spirits and said to the marshal: ‘lam delighted at 
this storm. What a fine night for us ! The Austrians cannot 
see our preparations to cross opposite Enzersdorf, and they will 
know nothing of them till we have carried that important posi¬ 
tion ; by which time oui; bridges will be placed and part of my 
army formed on the bank which they think we are defending.’ 

In fact Colonel Sainte-Croix, after having landed his 
2,500 grenadiers in silence, took up his ground on the 
enemy’s flank in front of Enzersdorf. A regiment of Croats 
was bivouacking at this point. Attacked unawares, they 
defended themselves obstinately with the bayonet; but our 
grenadiers, inspirited by the voice of Sainte-Oroix, who had 
thrown himself into the hottest of the scuffle, drove back the 
enemy, who retreated in disorder upon Enzersdorf. That 
large village, surrounded by a loopholed wall, having in front 
of it a dyke cut in the form of a parapet, was full of infantry, 
while all the entrances were covered by small earthworks. 
To carry the village was all the more difficult, because the 
houses had been burnt down and the garrison might any 
moment be supported by General Nordmann’s brigade posted 
a little in rear between this village and that of Miihlleiten. 
But no obstacle checked Sainte-Croix, who at the head of his 
grenadiers carried the outer works, pursued the enemy at the 
sword’s point, and entered pell-mell with them into the 
redan which covered the south gate. The gate was closed, 
Sainte-Croix drove it in under a hail of bullets from the 



loopiloled walls. Once masters of this passage, the colonel 
and his soldiers dashed into the village, while the garrison, 
weakened by its enormous losses, took refuge in the castle. 
But at sight of the scaling ladders which Sainte-Croix 
ordered up, the Austrian commander capitulated. Thus 
Sainte-Oroix, to whom this fine feat of arms did the greatest 
honour, remained master of Enzersdorf, to the great satisfac¬ 
tion of the Emperor, whose plans were admirably served l^y 
its capture. He ordered eight bridges to he at once thrown 
over the small arm between the island and Enzersdorf. The 
first of these bridges was an invention of the Emperor’s own. 
It was made in four sections, connected by hinges so as to 
allow it to turn and follow the windings of the bank; one 
end was fixed to the trees on the island, while the other was 
guided towards the opposite bank by the help of a cable- 
carried by a boat. Swinging to tlie current, this new style of 
bridge turned on itself, made a complete wheel to the right, 
and was ready for use in a moment. In a quarter of an hour 
the other seven were fixed, enabling Na])oleon rapidly to 
bring over to the left bank the corps of Massena, Oudinot, 
Bernadotte, Davout, and Marmont, Prince Eug(>ne's army, 
the artillery reserve, all the cavalry, and finally the guard. 

While the Emperor was thus profiting by the capture of 
Enzersdorf, the Archduke, still convinced that his enem^r in¬ 
tended to debouch between Essling and Aspern, was wasting 
his time and his ammunition in hurling shot and shell on to 
the part of the island which faced those villages, under the 
impression that he was causing great loss to the French 
troops. As, however, we had at that point only a few scouts 
well protected by earthworks, the projectiles did no damage, 
and meanwhile the bulk of our troops were traversing the 
small arm of the river, and forming on the left bank. The 
Austrian general was astounded when, marqhing towards 
the old battle-field on the morning of J uly 5, with the inten¬ 
tion of taking us at a disadvantage the moment we landed, 
he perceived that his left wing had been turned by the left 
army, which was marching upon Sachsengang, and shortly 
occupied that place. Thus surprised, and his rear threatened. 



the Archduke was obliged, in order to face us, to execute a 
retrograde movement on a vast scale towards the Russbach, 
always retreating before Napoleon, while our various corps 
were taking up their order of battle in the great plain which 
spread before them. 

The Emperor sent three strong divisions of cavalry, with 
several battalions, supported by light artillery, to watch for 
the Archduke John at Siebenbrunn, these troops being re¬ 
garded as outside the lighting line, and intended merely to 
prevent a surprise. Of the main army, Davout’s corps, rest¬ 
ing on the Russbach, formed the right | the centre was com¬ 
posed of Bavarians, Wnrtembergers, the corps of Oudinot 
and Bernadette, and the Army of Italy. The left, under 
Massena, moved along the small arm of the Danube, in the 
direction of Essling and Aspern. Each of these corps, as it 
advanced, was to carry the villages on its road. The reserve 
consisted of Marmont’s corps, three divisions of cuirassiers, 
numerous artillery, and all the imperial guard. Finally, 
G-eneral Reynier, with one division and guns, remained to 
guard the island of Lobaii, the old bridge which we had used 
at the time of the former battle having been replaced. A 
splendid day had succeeded the most horrible night. The 
French army in review order advanced majestically, preceded 
by an immense force of artillery, which crushed all opposition 
“ on the part c3f the enemy. The regiments composing the 
Austrian left, with General Nordmann in advance, were the 
first with whom he came in contact. Driven from Enzersdorf 
and Mlihlleiten, they attempted to defend Raschdorf, but 
were pushed hack, and General Nordmann was killed in the 
fight. This officer was from Alsace, formerly colonel of the 
Bercheny Hussars. He deserted to the enemy in 1793 with 
part of his regiment, at the same time as Dumonriez, and 
entered the Austrian service. Our march at first meeting no 
serious resistance, we occupied successively Essling, Aspern, 
Breiteulee, Raschdorf, and Sussenbrunn. So far Napoleon’s 
plan had succeeded, the troops having crossed the Danube, 
and occupied the plain on the left bank. But nothing could 
be considered as decided until we had beaten and thoroughly 


broken up tlie enemy. He now made tke serious mistake, 
instead of uniting his whole force on the Russbach, of 
dividing it, by retreating on two very divergent lines; one 
upon Markgraf and Neusiedel, behind the Russbach; the 
other upon the heights of Stamersdorf, where his right wing 
was obviously too far from the field of battle. The position 
on the bank of the Russbach is strong, commanding the plain, 
and covered by the brook, which, though not large, forms a 
very good obstacle, its banks being too steep for infantry to 
cross, except with difficulty, while the only way for cavalry 
and artillery is over the bridges in the villages which the 
Austrians held. As, however, the Russbach was the key of 
the position, Napoleon resolved to seize it. He therefore 
ordered Davout to attack Neusiedel; Oudinot and Bernadette, 
Baumersdorf and Wagram respectively; while Prince Eugene,, 
supported by Macdonald and Lamarque, crossed the stream 
between the two latter villages. The light artillery of the 
guard crushed the Austrian masses with its fire, but Marshal 
Bernadotte, commanding the Saxons, attacked Wagram so 
feebly that he did not succeed. Macdonald and Lamarque, 
crossing the Russbach, placed the enemy's centre for a moment 
in danger; but the Archduke, flinging himself upon that point 
with his reserves, forced our troops back again across the 
brook. This movement was at first executed in perfect 
order, but as night had approached, our infantry, who had just 
resisted a front attack of the Austrian light horse, seeing in 
their rear a brigade of French cavalry which General Salme 
was bringing up to their support, thought they were cut off, 
and some disorder ensued, aggravated by the blunder of some 
Saxon battalions firing on Lamarque's division. This con¬ 
fusion, however, was quickly repaired. Oudinot’s attack on 
Baumersdorf, being made with a lack of cohesion, was also 
repulsed ; Davout alone had any success ; having forced the 
Russbach and turned Neusiedel, he was on the point of 
capturing that village, in spite of an obstinate defence, when 
night compelled him to suspend the attack, and shortly .after 
the Emperor ordered him to retire, so as not to leave him 
exposed by being isolated on the further side of the stream. 


CHAPTEE III 


July 5, the chief events of which I have recorded 
only as preparation for the decisive battle of the 
The night passed quietly; our army, with its three 
divisions detached towards Leopoldsdorf, had its ti 
near Grosshofen; our centre was at Aderldaa; our le 
what withheld at Breitenlee, giving our line the 
an angle, of which Wagram was the apex. The 
the Emperor and his gnard were a little in advance oi 
dorf. A glance at the plan of the battle of Wag: 
show that the enemy’s right, starting from the env 
Ivampendorf and passing along the left bank of the P 
to Helmhof, whence it reached by Sauring to Stan 
formed thus a re-entering angle, of which the a] 
equally at Wagram. This, therefore, was the esseuti 
of which each side wished to get possession. To sn* 
this, the object of either was to turn his enemy’s lei 
but the Archduke, having extended his army too mi 
obliged to send his orders in writing, and these wei 
misunderstood or ill-execnted; while the Emperor, ha- 
reserves under his hand, could see and superintend th 
out of his instructions. 

At daybreak on the 6th the battle was renewe 
more vigour than on the previous day. Much to Na 
surprise, the Archduke, who had till then confined hi: 
the defensive, began to attack, and took Aderldaa f 
Soon the artillery fire extended over the whole line 
in the memory of man had the like been seen, for the 


columns towards JLeopoidsdori, (jrimzendorij and brrosshofen, 
but was stoutly resisted, and even checked, by Davout and 
Grouchy^s cavalry by the time that Napoleon came up at the 
head of an enormous reserve. Seeing the extreme right of 
his line engaged, he had supposed for a moment that the 
Archduke John had joined the enemy’s main army. So far 
was this, however, from being the case, that, as we afterwards 
learnt, he was at that moment at Presshurg, eight leagues from 
the field of battle. Deprived of the support from him which 
they had hoped for, the Austrian left soon repented having 
attacked us. Overwhelmed by superior forces, more espe¬ 
cially of artillery, it was driven hack across the Russbach, with 
heavy loss, by Davout, who then sent a portion of his troops 
across, and marched by both banks on Neusiedel. 

His right thus secured, the Emperor returned with his 
guard to the centre, and while Bernadotte attacked Wagram, 
and Oudinot marched on Baumersdorf, he ordered Mass6na 
to retake Aderklaa. Taken and re-taken, this village finally 
remained in the hands of the Austrian grenadiers, whom the 
Archduke led to a renewed attack, while at the same time he 
launched a. strong column of cavalry against the Saxons, 
under Bernadotte, routing them completely, and flinging 
them on Mass6na’s troops, who were thrown into momentary 
disorder. The marshal was in his carriage, and the enemy, 
noticing it with its four white horses in the middle of the 
line, guessed that its occupant mnst be a person of importance, 
and poured a storm of shot upon it. The marshal and those 
about him were in great danger; we were surrounded with 
dead and dying. Captain Barain, an aide-de-camp, lost an 
arm, and Colonel S4inte-Croix was wounded. 

The Emperor, galloping up, became aware that the Arch¬ 
duke, in order to turn or even surround his left, was bring¬ 
ing forward his own right wing, which already occupied 
Sussenbrunn, Leopoldau, and Stadlau, and was marching on 
Aspern, thus threatening the column of Loban. In order to 
be better seen by the troops, he got for a moment into the 
carriage, beside Mass^na, and at sight of him order was 
restored. He bade Massfea change front to the rear, in order 



to briao- his left to Aspern and front towards Hirschstetten^ 
causing Macdonald, with three divisions, to take up the 
ground which Massena left. These movements were carried 
out in good order, tinder an artillery fire from the enemy. 
Thus Napoleon, profiting by the concentration of his princi¬ 
pal forces, brought up to support Macdonald, not only strong 
reserves of all arms, but finally the imperial guard, which 
took up its position in three lines in rear of the other 

troops. 

At this moment the positions of the two armies were very 
curious, the opposed lines having almost the shape of two 
letters Z placed side by side. The Austrian left, posted at 
Neusiedel, was giving way before our right, while the two 
centres were holding their respective places, and our left wing 
was retreating along the Danube before the enemy’s right. 
The chances of either side thus seemed to he about equal. 
Eeally, however, they were all in favour of Napoleon—in the 
first place, because it was unlikely that the village of Neusiedel, 
where the only means of resistance was afforded by an old 
forti&ed tower, would hold out long against the attack which 
Davout was delivering with his usual vigour; and it was 
easy to see that when this was taken, the Anstrian left, being 
outflanked and without support, would retreat indefinitely and 
get separated from the centre, while our left wing, though 
beaten at the moment, was in its retreat coming nearer to- 
the island of Lohau, the powerful artillery on which would 
check the Austrians, and prevent them from following up 
their success. Secondly, Napoleon, acting on inner lines, 
could hold a great part of his troops in reserve, and yet show 
a front in different directions; while the Archduke, being 
obliged to extend his army, in order to execute his great 
movement on an outer line with the view of surrounding us, 
was not in force at any point. The Emperor, observing this 
mistake, was perfectly calm, though he could read in the 
faces of his staff the anxiety caused by the conquering march 
of the enemy’s right, which, always driving Mass6na’s corps 
before it, had already reached the battle-field of May 22, 
and after crushing Boudef s division by a formidable charge 


of cavalry, was threatening onr rear. But the success of the 
Austrians was short-lived. The hundred heavy guns with 
which- Napoleon’s foresight had armed the island of Lobau 
opened a scathing fire upon the enemy’s right, and it was 
compelled, under pain of annihilation, to halt in its triumphant 
course, and retire in its turn. Massena was then able to 
reform his divisions, which had lost heavily. We thought 
that Napoleon would profit by the disorder into which the 
cannonade had thrown the enemy’s right wing to attack with 
his reserves; Marshal Mass6na, indeed, sent me to ask for 
instructions on this point. But the Emperor remained 
impassible, his eyes ever fixed on the extreme right, towards 
Neusiedel (which lies high and is surmounted by a tall tower, 
visible from all parts of the field), waiting to hurl himself 
upon the enemy’s centre and right until Davout had beaten 
the left and flung it back beyond that village. A valiant 
defence was being maintained by the Prince of Hesse- 
Homburg, who was there wounded; but at last we suddenly 
saw the smoke of Davout’s guns beyond the tower. Beyond 
a doubt the enemy’s left was beaten. Then, turning to me, 
the Emperor said: ‘ Quick! tell Mass6na to fall upon what¬ 
ever is in front of him, and the battle is won.’ At the same 
time the aides-de-camp from all the other corps were sent off 
to their chiefs with an order for a simultaneous attack. At 
this supreme moment Napoleon said to General Lauriston, 

^ Take a hundred guns, sixty from my guard, and crush the 
enemy’s column.’ As soon as their fire had shaken the 
Austrians, Marshal Bessidres charged them with six regiments 
of heavy cavalry, supported by part of the cavalry of the 
guard. In vain did the Archduke form squares; they were 
broken, with the loss of their guns and a great number of 
men. Our centr*e advanced in its turn, under Macdonald, 
and Siissenbrunn, Breitenlee, and Aderklaa were carried after 
a smart resistance. Meanwhile Mass6na had recovered the 
ground lost on our left, and was pressing the enemy hard, 
forcing him back beyond Stadlau and Kagran; and Davout, 
calling Oudinot to his support, occupied the heights beyond 
the Russbach, and captured Wagram. This decided the 



defeat of the Austrians: they retreated all along the line, 
retiring in very good order along the road to Moravia. 

The Emperor has been blamed for not pursuing the 
defeated army with his usual vigour; but the criticism is 
"baseless. Napoleon was hindered by many weighty reasons 
from lannching his troops too promptly on the enemy's track. 
In the first place, the high road to Moravia would bring them 
into a rough country, divided by wooded hills, ravines, and 
gorges, commanded by the mountains and forests of Bisamberg, 
which would offer excellent defensive positions, all the more 
difficult to carry that the Archduke could occupy them with 
a large force, much of which had not been engaged, while 
his reai’-giiard was protected by powerful artillery. We 
might ‘ therefore expect a stubborn resistance, which, if pro¬ 
longed, would lead to a night battle. Of these the chances 
are always uncertain, and the Emperor’s victory might well 
b© compromised. 

In the second place, to ensure the assembling of the 
I'reuch army in the isle of Lobau by the 4th, it had been 
aaecesBary to xout some of the corps in movement as early as 
the 1st. These, in order to reach the meeting-place, had 
had to make forced marches, succeeded without any rest 
"between by a battle extending over two days of very hot 
weathex*. Our troops were therefore worn out; while the 
Austrians, who had been for more than a month in camp, had 
had only the fatigues of the battle to endure. Thus, if we 
had attacked the Archduke in the strong position which he 
had taken up, every advantage would have been on his 
side. 

Bixt a third and still more powerful argument checked 
Napoleon’s ardour and decided him to allow his troops time 
to rest on the field of battle. He had just been warned by 
the generals of his light cavalry placed by him to look ont 
beyond! his extreme right that an enemy’s force of 35,000 to 
40,000, under the command of the Archduke John, had been 
seen debouching at Unter Siebenbrunn, that is to say, upon 
what, since our change of front, had become our actual rear. 
The reserve provided by the Emperor would doubtless have 
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tliat prudence would lead ITapoleon not to engage liis troops 
in tie attack of the strong positions which the Archduke 
Charles appeared determined to defend obstinately, so long 
as he himself was open to an attack in rear from the Arch¬ 
duke John at the head of a strong and perfectly fresh force. 
The Emperor therefore ordered the pursuit to cease, and made 
his army bivouac in such a way that one part fronted to the 
side where the Archduke John was, and was ready to receive 
him if he ventured into the plain. Fearing, however, to come 
into contact with our victorious troops, he retreated hastily 
towards Hungary. If ISTapoleon had pursued with his usual 
vigour, the trophies from Wagram would probably have been 
more numerous, but on considering the motives which decided 
him to halt one cannot but praise his caution. If he had 
always acted with as much prudence he would have spared 
both France and himself great calamities. 

In order to rest for a few hours after its victory, our army 
took up its position with its left at Floridsdorf, its centre in 
front of Gerpardsclorf, and its right beyond the Russbach. The 
Emperor’s tents were pitched between Aderklaa and Rasch- 
dorf, and Mass6na’s headquarters were at Leopolclan. The 
replacement of the old Spitz bridge put the army in direct 
communication with Vienna, which favoured the transport of 
the wounded to the hospitals, and of food and ammunition to 
the army. 

The Austrians have, not without reason, blamed the Arch¬ 
duke John for the delays in his march and his carelessness in 
carrying out the Archduke’s Charles’ orders. Indeed, on the 
evening of the 4th Charles wrote to his brother to leave 
Presshurg at once, and form a junction with the Austrian 
left atrSiebenbrunn; but although John received the order 
by 4 A.M. on the 5th he did not march till eleven in the even¬ 
ing, and moved so slowly that, although he had only eight 
leagues to do, he took twenty hours to reach Siebenbrunn, 
not coming up till seven o’clock on the 6tli, by which time 
the battle was lost and the Austrians were in full retreat. 
The Archduke Charles never forgave his brother for not 



carrying out Ms orders^ Jolin lost Ms command and was 
iDanislied to Styria.^ 

In the absence of pursuit, the Austrian losses were much 
less considerable than they might have been. Still, they 
admitted 24,000 killed and wounded, among the former 
three of tbeir generals. One of them, Wukassowitz, had 
distinguished himself against Bonaparte in Italy; the other 
two, Nordmann and D’Aspre, were Frenchmen in arms 
against their country. According to the bulletins we made 
20,000 prisoners and captured 30 guns; but I believe this 
estimate was much exaggerated. We only took a few 
colours. Our loss was nearly eqnal to that of the enemy; 
Generals Lacour, Gauthier, and Lasalle, and seven colonels 
were killed. The enemy had ten generals, including the 
Archduke, wounded; the number of ours was twenty-one, 
among them, Marshal Bessi^res. Among the twelve colonels 
wounded three were special favourites with the Emperor— 
Damesnil, Corbineau, and Sainte-Oroix: the two first, who 
belonged to the mounted chasseurs of the guard, lost a leg 
apiece; the Emperor rewarded them richly. As for Sainte- 
Croix, who had his skin grazed by a cannon-ball, his wound 
was not dangerous, at which his friends rejoiced. However, 
if he had lost a leg he might perhaps have been living now, 
as well as his brother Robert, one of whose legs remains on 
the battle-field of Moskwa. Although Sainte-Croix had been 
only two months colonel, and was not yet twenty-seven, the 
Emperor made him major-general, Count with 25,000 francs 
pension, Grand Cross of the Order of Hesse, and Commander 
of that of Baden. On the evening of the battle the Emperor 
rewarded the services of Macdonald, Oudinot, and Marmont 
by giving each of them his marshaFs baton. It was not, 
however, in his power to give them the talents required to 
command an army; brave and good divisional generals as 
they were when in the Emperor’s hands, they showed them¬ 
es Forty years later he reappeared on the scene. In 1848 the German 
revolutionists named him Vicar-General of the Germanic Empire. In the 
meantime he took an active part in the early exploration of the Austrian 
Alps.] 
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selves clumsy when they were away from him, either in 
devising a plan of campaign, or in executing it, or modify¬ 
ing it according to circumstances. It was held in the army 
that the Emperor, not being able to replace Lannes, wanted 
to get the small change for him : a severe judgment, but we 
must remember that these three marshals played an unlucky 
part in the campaigns which ended in the fall of Napoleon and 
the ruin of the country. 
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CHAPTEE IV 

Genebal Lasalle, wTio fell at Wagram, was keenly regretted 
■botk by the Emperor and the army. He was the best light 
cavalry officer for ontpost duty, and had the surest eye. He 
could take in a whole district in a moment, and seldom made 
a mistake, so that his reports on the enemy’s position were 
clear and precise. He was a handsome man, and of a bright 
wit, but, although well educated, he had adopted the fashion 
of posing as a swashbuckler. He might always be seen 
drinking, swearing, singing, smashing everything, and 
possessed by a passion for play. He was an excellent 
horseman, and brave to the point of rashness. Although he 
had fought in the first revolutionary wars, he was little 
known before the famous campaign of 1796, when, as a 
captain in the 2nd Hussars, he attracted the notice of 
General Bonaparte at the battle of Eivoli. This took place, 
as is well known, on a lofty plateau bounded on one side 
by steep rocks, at the foot of which fiiows the Adige, along 
the road to Rivoli. The Austrians, having been beaten by 
the French infantry, were leaving the battle-field by every 
available way. One of their columns hoped to escape by 
reaching the valley over the rocks; but Lasalle followed 
them down this difficult passage with two squadrons. In 
vain it was represented to him tha,t cavalry cannot be 
employed on such dangerous ground. He galloped down 
the descent, followed by his hussars; the astonished enemy 
retreated headlong. Lasalle overtook them, and made some 
thousand prisoners under the eyes of General Bonaparte and 
the armv. FroTn tbis dav An war'd cs T iQoolln mraa -im 
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which held Lasalle’s sabre to his wrist broke; he dismounted 
in the thickest of the m^lee, and, undisturbed by danger, 
picked up his weapon, nimbly remounted, and dashed at the 
enemy afresh. One must have seen a cavalry combat to 
appreciate the courage, coolness, and dexterity which such 
a deed requires, especially in presence of horsemen like the 
Mamelukes. 

Lasalle had intimate relations with a French lady in high 
society, and while he was in Egypt their correspondence was 
seized by the English and insultingly published by order of the 
Government—an act which even in England was blamed. A 
divorce followed, and on his return to Europe Lasalle married 
the lady. As general, Lasalle was placed by the Emperor in 
command of the advanced guard of the Grand Army. He 
distinguished himself at Austerlitz and in Prussia; having 
the audacity to appear before Stettin and summon the place 
with two regiments of hussars. The governor lost his head 
and brought out the keys, instead of using them to lock 
the gates, in which case all the cavalry in Europe could not 
have taken it. This feat brought Lasalle miicb credit, and 
raised the Emperor’s liking for him to a high point. Indeed, 
he petted him to an incredible degree, laughing at all his 
freaks, and never letting him pay his own debts* Just as he 
was on the point of marrying the lady to whom I have 
referred, Napoleon had given him 200,000 francs out of his 
privy purse. A week later, meeting him at tbe Tuileries, the 
Emperor asked, ‘When is the wedding?’ ^As soon as 
I have got some money to furnish with, sir.’ ^ Why, I gave 
you 200,000 francs last week! What have you done with 
them ? ’ ^ Paid my debts with half, and lost the other half 

at cards.’ Such an admission would have ruined any other 
general. The Emperor laughed, and, merely giving a sharp 
tug to Lasalle’s moustache, ordered Duroo to give Mm 
another 200,000. 

At the close of the battle of Vagram, Lasalle’s division 
had not been engaged. He came and begged Mass6na to let 
him pursue, and the marshal assented, on condition that he 



woold act witli prudence. Hardly had Lasalle started, when 
he saw a brigade of enemy’s infantry, which was hasten¬ 
ing, closely pressed, to reach the village of Leopoldau, in 
order to obtain a regular capitulation and escape the fury 
of the victors in the open. Lasalle guessed what the 
Austrian general was after, and, pointing to the setting sun, 
addressed his men, ^ The battle is ending, and we alone have 
not contributed to the victory. Come on! ’ He dashed 
forward, sword in hand, followed by his squadrons, and, in 
order to prevent the enemy from entering the village, made 
for the narrow space now left between the head of the 
column and Leopoldau. The others, seeing themselves cut 
off from the hoped-for shelter, halted and opened a brisk 
ffle-fire. A bullet struck Lasalle in the head, killing him 
on the spot. His division lost a hundred troopers, besides 
many wounded. The Austrians opened their way to the 
village, and when onr infantry divisions came up, capitulated, 
the oiBScers declaring that that had been their intention in 
making for Leopoldau. Thus, Lasalle’s charge was useless, 
and he paid dear for a mention in a bulletin. 

His death left a great gap in our light cavalry, which 
he had trained to a high degree of perfection. In other 
respects, however, he had done it much harm. The 
eccentricities of a popular and successful leader are always 
imitated, and his example was long mischievous to the 
light cavalry. A man did not think himself a chasseur, 
still less a hussar, if he did not model himself on Lasalle, 
and become, like him, a reckless, drinking, swearing rowdy. 
Many officers copied the fault of this famous outpost leader, 
but none of them attained to the merits which in him atoned 
for the faults. 

"When a battle is fought in summer, it often happens that 
the ripe corn is set on fire by shells and gun-wadding ; but 
in no battle of the Empire did this occur on such a scale as 
at Wagram. The season was early, and the weather hot; 
the battle-field was completely covered with crops ready for 
harvest, which caught quickly and carried the fi[re with 
terrific rapidity. The movements of both armies were 


hampered by the necessity of avoiding it; for if once troops 
were overtaken by it, pouches and wagons exploded, carrying 
destruction through the ranks. Whole regiments might be 
seen hastening out of the way of the fire, and taking up their 
position where the corn had been burnt already; but this 
means of escape was only open to the able-bodied. Of the 
soldiers who were severely wounded great numbers perished 
in the flames ; and of those whom the fire did not reach, many 
lay for days hidden by the tall com, living during that time 
on the ears. The Emperor had the plain searched by bands 
of cavalry, and vehicles were brought from Vienna to remove 
the wounded, friends and foes alike. But few of those even 
whom the fire had passed recovered, and the soldiers had a 
saying that straw-fire had killed nearly as many as gun¬ 
fire. 

The two days of the battle were an anxious time for the 
Viennese, who, from their roofs and towers, could enjoy a 
full view of all that took place, and who swayed from hope 
to fear with the progress of the fight. The famous and 
witty field-marshal Prince de Ligne, now well advanced in 
years, ^ had assembled the best society in Vienna in his 
country house, in the highest of the neighbouring hills, 
whence the eye conld take in the whole field of battle. 
With his experience of war and his keen intelligence, he 
quickly seized Napoleon’s design and the Archduke’s 
blunders, and foretold the defeat of the latter. When 
the Viennese saw the right of their army, on the 6th, rolling 
back our left, they broke into a frenzy of joy, and through 
our glasses we could see thousands of men and women 
waving hats and handkerchiefs to kindle still further the 
•courage of their troops, who were winning at that point, 
but there only. The Prince de Ligne did not share the joy 
•of the Viennese, and I have it from one who was close by the 
old soldier that he said to his guests, 'Do not rejoice just 
yet; in less than a quarter of an hour the Archduke will be 
beaten. He has no reserves, and you see the plain is 

Born 1736. He survived five years longer, dying during the Congress 
•of Vienna.] 



crowded with the masses of Napoleon’s! ’ His prediction 
was justified. As, however, one must do justice even to an 
enemy, I may say, after criticising the Archduke’s tactics, 
that his blunders are vastly excused by the hope, which he 
was justified in having, of the arrival of his brother with 
35,000 or 40,000 men to fall on our right or rear. More¬ 
over, it must be allowed that, having formed his plan, 
he carried it out with much vigour, showing great personal 
courage, with a remarkable gift of keeping up the spirit of 
his troops. Of this I will cite a striking instance. 

As is well known, every regiment has, besides its colonel 
commanding, a proprietary colonel, whose name it bears ; 
usually some prince or general. At his death the regiment 
passes to another, so that a corps may often have to abandon 
a name illustrated on a score of fields, and take some new 
and unknown designation. In this way Latour’s dragoons, 
so famous throughout Europe in the days of the early 
Eevolution wars, when General Latonr died took the name of 
General Vincent, whereby a fine tradition was destroyed, the 
self-esteem of the regiment injured, and their zeal materially 
weakened. Now it happened on the first day of Wagram 
that the Archduke, seeing that his centre was on the point of 
being broken by Oudinot’s corps, decided to attack this with 
cavalry, and ordered Vincent’s dragoons, who were at hand, 
to charge. They did so, but without vigour; they were 
beaten off, and the Trench advance continued. Again the 
Archduke sent the regiment at them, and again it recoiled 
before our battalions. The Austrian line was pierced. In 
this emergency the Archduke, hastening to meet the regi¬ 
ment, stopped it in its flight, and, to shame it for its lack of 
vigour, said in a loud voice, ^ Vincent’s Dragoons, it is easy 
to see that you are no longer Latour’s Dragoons ! ’ Humi¬ 
liated by this cutting but deserved reproach, they replied, 
/Yes, yes, we are!’ ^Well, then,’ cried the Archduke, 
drawing his sword, ^ show yourselves worthy of your old 
fame, and follow me ! ’ A bullet struck him, but he flew 
upon the French. Vincent’s regiment followed him with 
ardour; their charge was terrible, and Oudinot’s grenadiers 
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fell back with heavy loss. This is how an able and energetic 
general contrives to turn everything to account wHich can 
restore the shaken courage of his men. The Archduke’s 
address kindled the dragoons to such a degree that after 
stopping Oudinot’s grenadiers, they charged Lamarque’s 
division, and recaptured 2,000 prisoners and five stand of 
colours which it had just taken. In complimenting the 
dragoons the Archduke said, ^ Now you can be proud to 
bear the name of Vincent, which you have just mad.e no less 
illustrious than that of Latour.’ This regiment was one of 
those which on the following day contributed most to the 
rout of Boudet’s division of infantry. 

Among the multitude of episodes to which the Battle of 
Wagram gave rise, the most important, and one which 
produced very strong feeling in the army, has not been 
related by any author. I mean the disgrace of General 
Bernadotte, who was ordered off the field by the Emperor. 
Between these two eminent persons no love was ever lost; 
and since the conspiracy of Rennes, got up by Bernadotte 
against the Consular Government,^ they had been on very bad 
terms. This notwithstanding, Napoleon had included Ber¬ 
nadotte in the first creation of marshals, and made him 
Prince of Ponte Oorvo at the request of Joseph Bonaparte, 
whose sister-in-law Bernadotte had married. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could appease Bernadette’s hatred and envy of Napoleon. 
He flattered him to his face, and afterwards, as the Emperor 
well knew, criticised and found fault. The ability and 
courage wliich he had shown at Austerlitz would have in¬ 
duced the Emperor to overlook his misdeeds had he not 
aggravated them by his conduct at Jena. In spite of the 
urgent requests of his generals, he let his three divisions 
remain wholly inactive, refusing to support Davont, who a 
league away, at Auerstadt, was withstanding half the Prussian 
army under the King in person, and ultimately beat them. 
The army and all Prance were indignant with Bernadotte; 
but the Emperor did no more than reprimand him severely. 
Stimulated by this, the marshal did well at Hall and 



Lubeck, but soon fell back into his customary laziness, ill- 
will possibly, and, in spite of orders, was two days late for the 
battle of Eylau. This lukewarm conduct roused afresh the 
Emperor’s dissatisfaction, which grew more and more during 
the campaign in Austria. Beriiadotte, in command of a 
corps of Saxons, always came up late, acted without energy, 
and criticised not only the Emperor’s tactics, but the way in 
which the other marshals handled their troops. The Em¬ 
peror, however, restrained his irritation until on the first day 
of the battle of Wagram Bernadette’s lack of vigour and 
false tactics allowed the Austrians to re-take the important 
position of Deutsch-Wagram. It seems that after this re¬ 
pulse Bernadette said to some officers that the crossing of 
the Danube and subsequent action had been mismanaged, 
and that if he had been in command he could by a scientific 
manoeuvre have compelled the Archduke to surrender almost 
without a blow. This remark was reported the same even¬ 
ing to the Emperor, who was naturally angry. Such were 
the terms on which Napoleon and Bernadotte stood when the 
undecided action was resumed on the 6th. 

We have seen that when the battle was at its height, the 
Saxons, badly handled by Bernadotte, were repulsed and 
charged by the enemy’s cavalry, being flung in disorder upon 
Massena’s corps, which they nearly carried with them. The 
Saxons are brave, but the best of troops are sometimes 
routed; and in such cases it is of no use for the ofiicers to 
try to rally the men who are within reach of the enemy’s 
sabres and bayonets. Grenerals and colonels should getras 
quickly as possible to tbe head of the flying mass, then face 
about, and by their presence and their words arrest the 
movement of retreat, and re-form the battalions. In con¬ 
formity with this rule, Bernadotte, whose personal bravery 
was unquestioned, galloped off into the plain at the head of 
his staff, to get in front of the fugitives and stop them. 
Hardly was he clear of the throng, when he found himself 
face to face with the Emperor, who observed, ironically, ‘ Is 
that the scientific manoeuvre by which you are going to 
make the Archduke lay down his arms ? ’ Bernadette’s 



vexation at the ront of his army was heightened by learning 
that the Emperor knew of his inconsiderate remark of the 
previous day, and he remained speechless. Presently re¬ 
covering himself, he tried to mutter some words of explana¬ 
tion ; but the Emperor in a severe and haughty tone, said: 

‘ I remove you, sir, from the command of the army corps, 
which you handle so badly. Withdraw at once, and leave the 
Grand Army within twenty-four hours j a bungler like you is no 
good to m©.’ Therewith he turned his back on the marshal, 
and, taking command for the moment of the Saxons, restored 
order in their ranks, and led them again to meet the enemy. 

Under any circumstances, Bemadotte would have been in 
despair at such an outburst; but as he had been ordered to- 
leave the field at the moment when he was galloping ahead 
of the fugitives, which might give an opening for slanderous 
tongues to reflect on his courage, though the object of his 
retreat was to check that of his soldiers, he understood how 
much worse it made his position, and it is asserted that in 
his despair he wished to throw himself on the enemy’s bayo¬ 
nets. His aides-de-camp, however, held him hack, and 
took him away from the Saxon troops. All day long he 
strayed about the battle-field, and stayed towards evening 
behind our left wing at the village of Leopoldau, where his 
officers persuaded him to pass the night in the pretty little 
ch§,teau belonging to that place. Hardly, however, was he 
established, when Massena, who had ordered his headquarters 
to be fixed at Leopoldau, came to take possession of the 
same house. As it is customary for generals to be quartered 
in the midst of their troops, and not to lodge in villages 
where their colleagues’ regiments are, Bemadotte wished to 
give way to Massena ; the latter, however, not yet knowing 
of his colleague’s mishap, begged him to stay and share the 
quarters with him, to which Bemadotte agreed. While 
arrangements were being made for their lodging, an officer 
who had witnessed the scene between the Emperor and 
Bemadotte came and told Massena of it, whereupon he 
changed his mind, and discovered that the house was not 
"roomy enough for two marshals and their staffe. Wishing,, 


lao^?\rever, to keep up an appearance of generosity, lie said to 
His aides-de-camp, ^ This lodging was mine by rights, but as 
pool- Bernadotte is in trouble I must give it up to him,- find 
nx& another place—a barn, or anywhere.’ Then he got into 
liis carriage and went off without a word to Bernadotte, who 
felt} this desertion deeply. In his exasperation he committed 
^xiaother and very serious mistake; for though no longer in 
eonamand of the Saxon troops, he addressed them in a 
g*omcral order, in which he made the most of their exploits, 
axid consequently of his own, without waiting for the usual 
assignment of credit on the part of the comniander-in-chief. 
Tliis infringement of regulations increased the Emperor’s 
anger, and Bernadotte was obliged to withdraw from the 
arnay and return to France. 

-A-inong the remarkable incidents of the battle of Wagram, 
1 may mention the combat between two cavalry regiments, 
wHicB, though serving in hostile armies, belonged to the 
sam.o proprietary colonel, Prince Albert of Sachs-Tesclien. 
He Bad married the celebrated Archduchess Christina of 
»A-Hstria, governor of the Low Countries, and, having the title 
0 ‘F p^i^ince in both states, he possessed a regiment of hussars 
irt Saxony and of cuirassiers in Austria. Both one and the 
o til or Tbore his name, and, as was the custom of both states, he 
jxppointed all the officers in each. Austria and Saxony 
havixig been at peace for many years, whenever he had an 
officer to place he would put him indifferently in whichever 
x*egiixLent bad a vacancy, so that out of one family there 
coiuld. be found some members in the the Saxon hussars, and 
otlaers in the Austrian cuirassiers. How, by an accident at 
oixce dleplorable and extraordinary, these two regiments met 
OXL blue battle-field of Wagram, and, impelled by duty and by 
tlie point of honour, they charged each other. Strange to say, 
tlio cuirassiers were broken by the hussars, who, in their 
(lesii'e to retrieve under the eyes of Napoleon the repulse of the 
S^JiX:oxL infantry, fought with the greatest vigour. Indeed, the 
Sa:iiX:oxi infantry, though it has often shown its courage, is far 
from Being either as solidly organised or as well trained as the 
which is rightly held to be one of the best in Europe. 


OHAPTEE V 


You will probably now like to hear my own adventures in 
this terrible battle. Though frequently much exposed^ espe¬ 
cially on the second day, when the enemy’s artillery con¬ 
verged its fire on Marshal Ma8s6na’s carriage, and we were 
literally under a hail of cannon-balls, which struck down 
a good many around me, I was lucky enough not to be 
wounded. I was also in considerable danger when the 
Austrian cavalry had broken and routed Boudet’s division, and 
the marshal sent me to that general in the middle of 10,000 
flying soldiers, who were being hewn down by the cavalry. 
Again I was more than once in danger when, in carrying 
orders, I had to pass near some of the many spots where 
the corn was blazing. By frequent detours I managed to 
•escape the flames, but it was impossible to avoid crossing the 
fields where the ashes of the burnt straw were still hot 
enough to scorch the horses’ feet. Two of mine were rendered 
useless for some time by the injuries they thus received, and 
a third was in such pain that he was within an ace of rolling 
me over in the half-extinguished straw, tiowever, I got 
through without any serious accident; but though I escaped 
personal damage, a disagreeable thing befell me, which had 
very injurious results. On the second day of the battle I got 
into almost hopeless trouble with Mass^na. The way of it 
was this. The marshal sent me with a message to the Em¬ 
peror; I had the very greatest difficulty in reaching him, and 
was, coming back after having galloped more than three leagues 
•over the yet burning ashes of the com. My horse, dead beat, 
and with his legs half burnt, could go no further when I 
fi^ot hack to Mass^na. and found him in a erreat difficultv. 



the Danube, and the infantry of Boudet’s division, broken 
by the Austrian cavalry, which was sabring them merci¬ 
lessly, were flying pell-mell across the plain. It was the 
most critical moment of the battle. From his carriage the 
marshal could see the imminent danger, and was calmly 
making his dispositions to maintain order in the three in¬ 
fantry divisions which as yet were unbroken. For this pur¬ 
pose he had been obliged to send so many aides-de-camp 
to his generals that he had none with him except his son,, 
Prosper Massena, a young lieutenant. At that moment he 
saw that the fugitives from BoudeFs division were making 
for the three divisions which were still fighting, and were on 
the point of flinging themselves upon their ranks, and drawing 
them along in a general rout. To stop this catastrophe the 
marshal wished to tell the generals and officers to direct the 
torrent of fliers towards the island of Lobau, where the 
disordered troops would find a secure shelter behind the 
powerful artillery. It was a dangerous mission, as there was 
every probability, that the aide-de-camp who went into that 
disorderly rabble would be attacked by some of the enemy’s 
troopers. The marshal could not make up his mind to 
expose his son to this danger, but he had no other officer 
near him, and it was clear that the order must be carried. 

I came up just at the right moment to extricate Mass6na 
from this cruel dilemma, so, without giving me time to take 
breath, he ordered me to throw myself into the danger which 
he dreaded for his son; but observing that my horse could 
hardly stand, he lent me one of his, which an orderly was 
leading. I was too well acquainted with military duty not 
to be aware that a general cannot bind himself to follow the 
arrangement which his aides-de-camp have made amongst 
themselves for taking their turn of duty, however great the 
peril may be; the chief must he free in a given case to em¬ 
ploy whichever officer he thinks best suited to get his orders 
executed. Thus, although Prosper had not carried a single 
order all day, and it was his turn to go, I made no remark. I 
will even say that my self-esteem hindered me from divining 
the marshal’s real motive in sending me on a duty both 



aimcuiTj ana aangerous wiien in ougni: no nave lauen no 
anotherj and I was proud of his confidence in me. But 
Massena soon destroyed my illusion by saying, in a wheedling 
tone, ‘ You understand, my friend, why I do not send my 
son, although it’s his burn; 1 am afraid of getting him killed. 
You understand ? yon understand ? ’ I should have held my 
tongue, hut, disgusted with such ill-disguised selfishness, I 
could not refrain from answering, and that in the presence of 
several generals: ^Marshal, I was going under the impres¬ 
sion that I was about to fulfil a duty ; I am sorry that you have 
corrected my mistake, for now I understand perfectly that, 
being obliged to send one of your aides-de-camp to almost 
certain death, you would rather it should be I than your son, 
but I think you might have spared me this cruel plain speak¬ 
ing/ And without awaiting a reply I went off at full gallop 
towards Boudet’s division, which the enemy’s troopei^s were 
pitilessly slaughtering. As I left tlie carriage I heard a dis¬ 
cussion begin between the marshal and his son, bub the 
uproar of the battle and the speed at which I was going 
prevented me from catching their words. Their sense, how¬ 
ever, was shortly explained, for hardly had I reached Boudet’s 
division and begun doing my utmost to direct the terrified 
crowd towards the island of Lobau, when I beheld J^rosper 
Massena at my side. The brave lad, indignant at the way in 
which his father had sent me into danger and wished to 
reduce him to inactivity, had escaped unawares to follow me. 

^ I wish,’ said he, ^ at least to share the danger from which 
I ought to have saved you if my father’s blind affection had 
not made him unjust to you when it was my turn to go/ 
The young man’s noble straightforwardness pleased me; in 
his place I should have wished to do the same. Still, I had 
rather he had been further off at this critical moment, for no 
one who has not seen it can form an idea of a mass of infantry 
which has been broken and is being actively pursued by 
cavalry. Sabres and lances were working terrible execution 
among this rabble of terrified men, who were flying in dis¬ 
order instead of taking the equally easy and much safer 
course of forming themselves into groups: and defending 



themselves with the bayonet. Prosper Mass6na was very 
brave, and in no way dazed by the danger, although we 
found ourselves every moment in this chaos face to face with 
the enemy’s troopers. My position then became very critical, 
since I had a threefold task to fulfil. First, to parry the 
blows aimed at young Massena, who had never learnt the 
sword exercise and used his weapon clumsily; secondly, to 
defend myself, and lastly, to speak to our demoralised soldiers 
to make them understand that they were to go towards the 
island of Lobau and not towards the divisions which were 
still in line. Neither of us received any wound, for when 
the Austrian troopers perceived that we were determined to 
defend ourselves vigorously, they left us, and turned their 
attention to the unresisting foot-soldiers. 

When troops are in disorder, the soldiers fling them¬ 
selves like sheep in the direction where they see their com¬ 
rades running, and thus, as soon as I had imparted the 
marshal’s orders to a certain number of ofiicers, and they 
had shouted to their people to run towards the island, the 
stream of fugitives made in that direction. I found General 
Boudet at last, and he succeeded under the fire of our guns 
in rallying his troops. My task was thus at an end, and I 
returned with Prosper towards the marshal. But in my** 
desire to take the shortest road, I imprudently passed near a 
clump of trees, behind which some hundred Austrian uhlans 
were posted. They charged upon us unawares, we mean¬ 
while making at full speed for a line of French cavalry 
which was coming onr way. We were none too soon, for the 
enemy’s squadron was on the point of reaching ns, and was 
pressing us so close that I thought for a moment that we 
were going to he killed or taken prisoners. But.at the 
approach of onr men the uhlans wheeled about, all but one 
ofiicer, who, being admirably mounted, would not leave us 
without having a shot at us. One bullet pierced the neck of 
Prosper’s horse, and the animal, throwing up his head vio¬ 
lently, covered young Massena’s face with blood. I thought 
he was wounded, and was getting ready to defend him 
against the uhlan officer, when we were met by the 



aavanced dies oi tde Jbrencn regiment. Tnese, nrmg their 
carbines at the Austrian oiBScer, laid him dead on the spot, 
just as he was turning to gallop off. 

Prosper and I then returned to the marshal, who uttered 
a cry of grief on seeing his son covered with blood. But on 
finding that he was not wounded he gave free vent to his 
anger, and in the presence of several generals, his own 
aides-de-camp, and two orderly officers of the Emperor’s, he 
scolded his son roundly, and ended his lecture with the 
words, ‘Who ordered you to go and stick your head into 
that row, you young idiot ? ’ Prosper’s answer was really 
sublime. ‘ Who ordered me ? My honour! This is ray 
first campaign. I am already lieutenant and member of the 
Legion of Honour; • I have received several foreign decora¬ 
tions, and so far I have done nothing for them. I wished 
to show my comrades, the army, and France that if I am 
not destined to have the military talent of my illustrious 
father, I am at least worthy by my courage to bear the name 
of Massena.’ Seeing that his son’s noble sentiments met 
with the approbation of all the bystanders, the marshal 
made no answer ; but his anger fell chiefly on me, whom he 
accused of having carried his son away, when, on the con- 
trary, his presence was a great hindrance to me. The two 
orderly officers having reported at headquarters the scene 
between the marshal and his son, Napoleon heard of it, and 
happening to come that evening to Leopoldau, sent for 
Prosper, and said to him, taking him in a friendly way by 
the ear : ‘ Good, very good, my dear boy; that is how young 
people like you ought to start on their career.’ Then, turn¬ 
ing to the marshal, he said in a low tone, but loud enough to 
be heard by General Bertrand, from whom I have the story, 

‘ I love my brother Louis no less than you your son; but 
when he was my aide-de-camp in Italy he did his turn of 
duty like the others, and I should have been afraid of bring¬ 
ing him into discredit if I had sent one of his comrades into 
danger instead of him.’ This reproof from the Emperor, in 
addition to the answer which I had been foolish enough to 
make to Mass^na, naturally set him still more against me. 



From that day forward he never addressed me with tUj and 
although ontw^ardly he treated me well, I knew that the 
grudge would remain, and as you will see I was not mis¬ 
taken. 

Never again did the Austrians fight with so much vigour 
as at Wagram; their retreat was admirable for its coolness 
and good order. They had, no doubt, the advantage, for the 
reasons I have stated, of leaving the field without being pur¬ 
sued ; but I am not able to explain the reasons for Napoleon's 
delay in following them up on the ensuing morning. It 
has been said that as the roads both to Bohemia and to 
Moravia were in front of him, the Emperor was awaiting the 
result of reconnoissances in order to know, what force the 
the Archduke had on each of these roads. Reconnoissances, 
however, can only give very incomplete information, since 
the enemy’s rear-guard very soon brings them to a halt, and 
they can see nothing beyond. Precious time was therefore 
lost uselessly ; we had seen the enemy’s columns marching 
off on both the roads, and should have pursued them at day¬ 
break on the 7th hy one or the other. However that may 
be, the Emperor did not commence the pursuit till 2 r.M., 
aud went himself no more than three leagues, staying the 
night at the chateau of Volkersdorf, from which the Emperor 
of Austria had on the two previous days watched the 
battle. General Vandamme was left in command at Vienna, 
General lieynier in the island of Lobau, Oudinot at Wagram, 
and Macdonald at Ploridsdorf. His rear thus secured, Napo¬ 
leon sent Marmont and Davout in pursuit on the road to 
Moravia, and Mass6na on that to Bohemia. The Army of 
Italy and the guard marched between the two high roads, 
ready to give support where it was wanted. 

The stronger portion of the Austrian army was on the 
road to Bohemia. The Archduke had made good use of the 
night of the 6th, and so much of the 7th as Napoleon had 
allowed him, and his baggage wagons and artillery were 
well out of our reach. On leaving the field of battle we fell 
in with the scouts of the enemy’s rear-guard in the defile of 
Langen-Enzersdorf, a long and narrow passage which 
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day, we had been able to push him back to it. Passing this 
we entered a wide plain, in the middle of which stands 
Korn-Neuburg, a small walled town. Here the rear-guard, 
composed of nine battalions of Croats and Tyrolese Jagers, 
with a strong body of cavalry and plenty of guns, awaited us 
in impressive tranquillity. No doubt it is right in war to 
be enterprising, especially in presence of an already beaten 
foe 3 * but this rule must not be followed beyond the limits of 
prudence. Prench cavalry generals are often too venture¬ 
some. Here they repeated the fault which Montbrun had 
committed before Eaab in the previous June, when he 
would not wait for the infantry, and, leading his squadrons 
too near the fortress, sujffered heavily from its artillery. 
In spite of that severe lesson, General Bruy^re, who had 
succeeded Lasalle in the command of the light cavalry of 
Massena’s corps, having the lead when we emerged from the 
defile, would not wait for the infantry to pass him and form 
in the plain. Deploying his squadrons, he advanced towards 
the enemy, who, remaining quite still, let him come within 
cannon-range, then opened a heavy fire, under which he lost 
heavily. At sight of this Mass6na got very angry, and sent 
me to Bruy^re to express his dissatisfaction. I found the 
general at the head of his division, under a storm of balls, 
brave enough, but much vexed at having run into this risk, 
and much perplexed as to his best course. If he charged 
the Austrian cavalry, of twice his own numbers, he would 
have his division cut up. On the other hand, if he retreated 
to get out of range, and await the infantry, it was certain 
that the enemy’s cavalry would be on bim as soon as he had 
faced about, and would drive him back on our battalions, as 
they issued from the defiile. The only other thing was to 
stay where he was, and wait for the infantry; and this 
seemed the least of evils, as I permitted myself to tell 
General Bruy^re, when he did me the honour to ask my 
advice. When I repeated it to the marshal, he appxwed, 
but was still in a high rage with the general, exclaiming 
everv moment: ^ Can you conceive anyone getting his people 



killed like that tor no good ?' Meanwhlie, he hurried ujy 
Legrand’s division, and, as soon as it was fomed, sent the 
26th to attack Korn-hTeuburg. The place was taken, and 
the enemy’s cavalry driven hack by BrnySre’s squadrons, who 
much prefen-ed the danger of a charge to being pounded, as 
they had been for half-an-hour, by the artillery. The general 
behaved like a hero in the hand-to-hand fighting, which did 
not save him from being sharply reprimanded by the marshal. 

On the 8th Massena continued the pursuit, but we only 
had a slight engagement. We occupied the town of 
Stockeran, taking large stores of provisions, especially wine, 
which delighted the soldiers. Continuing on the 9th, the- 
army was stopped by a strong force, before Hollabrunn. A 
brisk fight ensued, in which General Bruydre, remembering 
his mistake, handled his division more prudently, but exposed 
himself freely, and got severely wounded. The unlucky 
town of Hollabrunn, hardly rebuilt after the fire in 1805,‘ was 
again reduced to ashes, and again many wounded men were 
buried in the ruins. The enemy withdrew with loss. 

During the night of the 9th the marshal sent me to the 
Emperor with a report of the action. After a long march, 
and frequently losing my way in country roads, I reached 
Hapoleon, still at the chateau of Volkersdorf. His Majesty 
had just learned that a great part of the Austrian army, 
leaving the road to Moravia, was marching towards Laa, to 
cross the Taya, and rejoin the Archduke at Znaym, and 
had sent Marmont in haste to follow them. He took the 
same direction himself on the 10th, while Davout pushed on 
to Nikolsburg, and took it. I was sent back to Mass6na 
with orders to march quickly on Znaym, where the enemy 
appeared to be concentrating, with the view of again giving 
battle. All through the 10th the enemy’s rear-guard re¬ 
treated steadily before Mass6na’s corps. After its losses at 
Hollabrunn, some disorder began to show itself, and we made 
a great many prisoners. The same day. Prince Liechtenstein 
appeared at om* outposts with a flag of truce, to ask for an 
armistice on the part of the Austrian commander-in-chief. 

* See vol. i., p. 186. 


jVIassena sent him on to Napoleon with one of his officers, 
hut by the time they reached Volkersdorf the Emperor had 
set out for Laa, and the flag of truce only reached him the 
next evening at Znaym, a delay which cost a good many 
lives. The Austrian rear-guard, after retreating all day 
without fighting, in the evening disputed our entrance into 
the village of Guntersdorf. There was a brisk artillery 
engagement, in the course of which a ball struck Massena’s 
carriage, and another killed one of the horses. Luckily, the 
marshal had got out five minutes before. We repulsed the 
enemy at length, and passed the night at Guntersdorf. 

In war, spies are indispensable. Mass^na used to employ 
in this capacity two Jews, brothers, very intelligent men, 
who, in order to get accurate information, and earn higher 
pay, used to slip in among the Austrian columns, under 
guise of selling fruit and wine; then, falling to the rear, 
they would wait till the Erench came up, and report to the 
marshal. While he was at Hollabrunn, he had promised a 
large sum to one of these Jews if he would get him, by tho 
next evening, an approximate ^ state" of the forces in front 
of us. Tempted by this bait, the Israelite travelled all 
night by country roads, reached the head of the Austrian 
army, and climbed a leafy tree in a wood, where he was able 
to command a view of the road without being seen. As 
the columns filed past, the Jew entered in a note-book the', 
strength of each arm. While he was thus occupied, a 
sergeant of Jagers entered the wood for a few moments’ rest, 
and lay down just at the foot of the tree in which the Jew 
was perched. In his alarm the spy probably made some 
movement in order to hide himself; the note-book fell from 
his hand, and dropped by the sergeant’s side. Looking up, 
he saw a man amongst the topmost branches, and toot aim 
at him, ordering him to come down. The miserable Jew 
was forced to obey, and was taken before an Austrian 
general, who, on seeing the accusing note-book, had him 
hayonetted. He lay on the road till the French army 
came up, some hours later. As soon as the second Jew, 
who was with us at that moment, beheld his brother’s corpse,. 
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he broke out into fearful shrieks; then, collecting himself, he 
rummaged the dead man’s pockets. Finding nothing there, 
however, he cursed the enemy for, as he said, stealing from 
him the money which his brother had with him; and, 
finally, so that he might at least inherit something from 
him, he took all his clothes, in order to sell them later 
on. There you have a good picture of the Jewish character ! 



CHAPTER VI 


On Jnly 11, an ill-omened day for me, Mass6na’8 corps 
appeared before Znaym about 10 A.M., and balf a league to 
our right we could see Marnaont^s divisions on the plateau of 
Teswitz, which they had reached by the road from Laa to 
Brunn. By mid-day the Emperor and his guard were at 
Zuckerhandel, and the Army of Italy not far away. The 
town of Znaym is surrounded by a solid wall, and stands on 
a vine-clad hill, at the foot of which runs the river Taya and 
a large brook named Lischen, which joins the Taya below 
Teswitz. Thus the hill of Znaym forms a position en¬ 
trenched by nature, for the banks at most points bristle with 
steep rocks diflicult of access. The ground falls towards the 
village of Oblass, through which runs the Vienna road, by 
which we arrived. 

Having had no answer to his proposal of an armistice, 
the Archduke resolved to profit by the good position which 
he occupied, and. risk the chance of another battle. Ac¬ 
cordingly he formed his army in two lines, the first having 
its right on the Taya near Klosterbruck, its centre opposite 
Teswitz, and its left reaching to Kukrowitz. The second 
line occupied Znaym, the Galgenherg, and Brenditz, with 
the reserves in rear; while a swarm of skirmishers defended 
the vineyards between Znaym and the two streams. 

On arriving before Oblass Mas86na occupied that village 
and the double bridge which crosses the river at the so- 
called ^ Pheasants’ Island.’ Legrand’s division, after cap¬ 
turing it, went on towards Alt-Schallersdorf and Kloster¬ 
bruck, a large convent turned into a tobacco factory* Here 



(.tj (in^ uphill from tlie 'bank of tlie river, it wa 
allonl^ t lunii arty support. The marshal regrett 
inability to itrormt his horse prevented him fro 
HtM*) ibr luTHHolf wliat could be done to remedy t 
thiug.M; wIu^roripKm I ventured to say that havii 
thr» grouiui before the attack, I thought that a ha 
{roni OblasH itloiig the laght bank of the river, am 
ii'S poHitioii stfiov© the village of Edelspitz, mig 
Mas Hon a, thanking me for the suggest; 
me b> guiclo Hix: gnus to the spot named; and t] 
ill H'ar ilit^ i roops defending Xlosterbruck and Al 
<lorb <lic! so ntacli execution among them that t 
nbaudoiitHl tliofse two positions to our troops 
marshal was ooiigratulating himself on the effet 
by this buitory-y I went up and suggested taking 
the Ktiliborgy tlx© highest ground on the left I 
(•4nild be roacfiecl by strengthening the teams, 
ami afh^r houxc'?> tironblo I got eight guns on to th 
wlunuue they could play full on the Austrians 
IVfMit. of /mayna; so that I have no doubt but 
buitli^ ha<l eoTitinned, our battery on the Kuh 
Imvo been of great use by forcing the enemy to r 
ilit^ pbice. Xh is the best point from which to 
fori.i’OHH (if Ztinym with artillery. 

Whih^ til in brisk cannonade was going on, a f 
burnt ovc^r Idle district. In a moment ©verythinj 


watrr ; tht^ X'^iiya overflowed; not a gun or mush 
fired. ( !ouoT*ad Tj(^grand’s troops took shelter in E 
and Sc^liallcrHclorf, and most of all in th© cellars 1: 
among fhn vineyards. But while our soldiers, un 
muuny, whotii they supposed to he tinder shelte 
empiyiTig the casks, the Archduke, informe 
(if fluH (mrtXessness, and wishing to cut off th 
L(‘graiufH clivision, sent a column of a thousan 
tJu^ hiwiu ?IVrarching at the double down the 

ilu\v weniJ tlirough Alt-Schallersdorf, and reach 
hridgoi nf. Olblasa just as I was coming down froi 
liurg. f hacX gone up by way of Neu-Schallers( 


brouglit my guns from Oblass ; but when I went back alone 
it seemed useless to go so far round, as I knew that all the 
ground between Znaym and the Taya was occupied by our 
intantry. So, as soon as I reached the little bridge between 
Edelspitz and Pheasants’ Island, I crossed the Taya to reach 
the large bridges on the high road opposite Oblass, where I 
had left the marshal. Just as I had got on to the causeway 
connecting these two bridges, I heard behind me, in spite of 
the storm, the sound of many feet marching in time. Turn¬ 
ing my head I beheld a column of Austrian grenadiers not 
twenty-five paces away. My first impulse was to go off at 
full speed to warn the marshal and his troops; but to my 
great surprise I found the bridge nearest to Oblass occupied 
by a brigade of French cuirassiers. General Guiton, who 
commanded it, knowing that Legrand was on the other side 
of the river, and having received an indistinct order, was 
quietly advancing at a walk. I had hardly time to say, 

^ There is the enemy,’ when the general saw them, drew his 
sword, and shouting ‘ Gallop! ’ flew at the Austrian grena¬ 
diers. Having come to attack us unawares, they were so 
astounded at being thus unexpectedly attacked themselves 
that the foremost ranks had hardly time to bring their bayo¬ 
nets down. In a moment the three battalions were literally 
rolled over under the hoofs of the cuirassiers’ horses, not one 
remaining on his legs. One only was killed; we took all 
the rest prisoners, with three guns which they had brought 
to fortify the Pheasants’ Island. 

Their return to the offensive would have had awkward 
results for us, if the Archduke had carried it out with more 
troops, and at the same time attacked Legrand’s division in the 
vineyards. Unable to retreat by the bridges, our men would 
have undergone a severe reverse. But the Austrian general 
miscalculated when he flattered himself that a thousand of 
his men on the Pheasants’ Island could have held it agaiust 
three of our divisions, while Legrand’s division, when at¬ 
tacked itself, would certainly have tried to force a passage. 
Thus, caught between two fires, the thousand grenadiers 
would equally have had to surrender, though General 



Guiton’s unexpected attack doubtless saved much loss of 
life. Emboldened by their success, though not knowing 
the ground, the cuirassiers charged right up to the gates of 
Znaym, General Legrand’s infantry hurrying up to their 
support, and the town was nearly carried. But superior 
forces, backed by powerful artillery, forced the French back 
to Alt-Schallersdorf, and Klosterbruck, when Masse na sent 
Oarra-Saint Cyr’s infantry division to their support. 

At this moment, the Emperor, posted on the heights of 
Zuckerhandel, ordered Marshal Marmont to debouch from 
Teswitz and get in touch with Massena’s right. The battle 
was spreading gradually, and in order to get nearer to it, 
Napoleon came to Teswitz. Mass6na sent me to his 
Majesty to report, and I came back with orders io carry the 
town at any cost. Our battery on the Kuhberg was 
hammering it, and Marmont was about to assault by the 
valley of the Leska. As they beat the charge on all sides, 
the sound of the drums, muffled by the rain, mingled with 
the thunder. Our troops, in good spirits, advanced bravely 
against the battalions which were stoutly awaiting them in their 
position before Znaym; only an occasional shot came from 
the houses. Everything foretold a bloody bayonet fight, when 
an officer from the Emperor galloped up with an order 
from Massena to cease fighting, as an armistice had jnst 
been concluded. The marshal at once sent officers with 
the news to the different points of the line, and appointed 
me by name to go towards that one of our brigades which 
was nearest to the town and had the smallest distance to 
cross in order to reach the enemy. Coming up in the rear 
of these regiments, I vainly tried to speak; my voice was 
drowned by cries of ‘ Vive 1’ Empereur! ’ which always 
preceded a fight, and the bayonets were already crossing. 

A moment longer, one of those terrible infantry tussles 
would take place, which, once started, cannot be checked. 

I hesitated no longer, and passing throngh the files, I got 
between the two lines, which were on the point of meeting. 
As I was shouting, ' Peace! peace! ’ and with my left hand 
giving the sign for a halt, suddenly a bullet from the 



outskirts of the town struck me on the wrist. Some of our 
officers, understanding at length that I brought the order to 
suspend hostilities, halted their companies; others, seeing 
the Austrian battalions within a hundred paces, were doubtful. 
At the same moment, an aide-de-camp from the Archduke 
also came between the two lines, with a view of preventing 
the attack, and got a bullet through his shoulder, from the 
same quarter. T hastened towards him, and to make both 
sides see for what purpose we had been sent, we testified it 
by embracing each other. At sight of this, the officers on 
both sides had no more hesitation about ordering a halt. 
Flocking round us, they learnt that an armistice had been 
agreed on. There were mutual congratulations; the 
Austrians returned to Znaym, and our troops to their 
former position. 

The blow which I received had been so sharp that I 
thought my wrist was broken ; luckily, it was nothing of the 
kind, but the bullet had injured the tendon. None of my 
many wounds have caused me so much pain ; I had to carry 
my arm in a sling for six months. My wound, however, 
was far less severe than that of the Austrian aide-de-camp. 
He was quite a young man, full of pluck, and in spite of 
what had happened would come with me to Mass6na, quite 
as much to see the famous old warrior as to carry a message 
which the Archduke had sent by him. As we were going 
together to Klosterbruck, the Austrian officer, who was 
losing blood freely, nearly fainted, and I proposed to take 
him back to Znaym. But he persisted in coming with me to 
be treated by the French surgeons, who, he said, were much 
better than those of his own army. His name was Count 
d’Aspre, and he was the nephew of the general of that name 
who was killed at Wagram. Massena received him kindly, 
and took every sort of care of him. As for me, the marshal, 
seeing me wounded again, felt bound to agree with all 
the officers, and even the soldiers of the brigade, who praised 
my devotion in going between the two armies to prevent 
bloodshed. Napoleon came round the bivouacs in the 
evening, and expressed his satisfaction with me in lively 


terms, adding, ‘You get wounded very often, but I will 
reward your zeal.’ He bad formed a plan of creating 
a military order of tbe Three Tleeces, the knights of which 
were bound to have had at least six wounds, and I learnt 
afterwards that his Majesty had entered me on the list 
of officers to receive this decoration, of which I shall have 
to speak hereafter. He asked to see M. d’Aspre, who had 
•devoted himself as I had, and gave him many complimentary 
messages for the Archduke. 

While deeming it fortunate that the cuirassiers had 
reached the bridges just at the moment when the Austrian 
grenadiers were going to take possession of them, Napoleon 
was surprised that heavy cavalry should have been sent 
across the river on to a hill-side, where the only passage was 
a high road with steep sides among vineyards. No one, 
therefore, admitted having given the order; it came neither 
from the marshal nor from his chief of staff, and as the 
general of cuirassiers could not point out the officer who had 
brought it, the author of this lucky blunder remained 
unknown. 

In the few minutes during which the grenadiers occupied 
Pheasants’ Island, they captured three of our generals, 
Pririon, Massena’s chief of staff, Lasouski, and Stabenrath, 
and relieved them in a trice of their purses and silver spurs. 
The generals, who had been set free the next moment by our 
cuirassiers, treated their short captivity as a good joke. 

I have mentioned that before I received my wound, and 
immediately after the brilliant charge of the cuirassiers, the 
marshal had ordered me to report it to the Emperor at 
Zuckerhandel. As the storm had made it impossible to ford 
the Taya, I had to cross it in front of Oblass, by the Pheasants’ 
Island bridges, just as Marshal Marmont’s troops were 
debouching from Teswitz. The enemy’s artillery had opened a 
terrible fire upon them, so that the ground near the river was 
ploughed up by the balls. But as there was no means of 
taking another road without going a long way round, I took 
that line. I had left Oblass with Major de Talleyrand 
P^rigord, who was on the imperial staff, and was returning 



-after bringing an order to Massena. He bad already been 
that way, and offered to guide me. As he was going in front 
of me along the narrow path beside the right bank of the 
Taya, the enemy’s fire increased and we quickened our pace. 
All of a sudden a confounded soldier of the transport corps, 
his horse laden with plundered chickens and ducks, came out 
from the willows on the river bank, a few paces from M. de 
Talleyrand, and went off along the path at full gallop. But 
his horse being knocked over by a cannon-ball, that of M. de 
Talleyrand, who was just behind him, tumbled over its body, 
and came down with a crash. Seeing my companion fall, I 
dismounted to help him up, a difficult job, for one of his feet 
was entangled in the stirrup under the horse’s body. The 
transport man, instead of helping us, ran and hid among the 
trees, and I was left alone to perform a task which was made 
all the more troublesome by the cannon-balls pitching all 
round us, and by the fact that the enemy’s skirmishers were 
pushing ours back, and might come upon us. I could not, 
however, leave a comrade in this awkward position, so I set 
to work, and after incredible efforts I was lucky enough to 
get the horse up, and put M. de Talleyrand back in his 
saddle, and we resumed our course. I felt all the more 
deserving because I had never met my companion before ; he 
expressed his gratitude in the warmest terms, and when we 
had got to Zuckerhandel, and I had delivered my message to 
the Emperor, I was congratulated by all the officers of the 
headquarters staff. M.* de Talleyrand had told them what I 
had done, and kept repeating, ‘That’s what you may call a 
first-rate conirade.’ Some years afterwards, on my return from 
the exile to which I was condemned at the Eestoration, M. 
de Talleyrand, then General of the Eoyal Guard, received 
me pretty coldly. However, when I met him twenty years 
later at Milan, whither I accompanied the Duke of Orleans, 
I bore him no grudge, and we shook hands. It was on the 
same journey that I met M. d’Aspre at Cremona; he was 
then a general in the Austrian service, having been till 1836 
in that of Spain. Later on, he was second in command of 
the Army of Italy, under the famous Marshal Eadetzky. 


But to return to Znaym. The Austrians evacuated the 
town, and Massena fixed his headquarters there, his army 
corps encamping in the neighbourhood. By the armistice 
a third of the Austrian monarchy with eight million in¬ 
habitants had been provisionally given up to Napoleon— 
a powerful guarantee of peace. 

M. d’Aspre, being too badly hurt to rejoin his own army, 
stayed at Znaym. I saw much of him ; he was a quick¬ 
witted man, but rather excitable. I too had a good deal of 
pain from my wound, and could not ride; therefore, Mass6na 
sent me with despatches for the Emperor, bidding me post to 
Vienna, where he and the staff* soon came. Our people and 
horses remained at Znaym. Peace took a long time to con¬ 
clude, Napoleon wishing to crush Austria, while the Austrians 
were encouraged to hold out for better terms by the news 
that the English had landed in Holland and taken Flushing. 
Canibac6rds, who governed Prance during the Emperor’s 
absence, sent all available troops to the Scheldt, putting 
(much to Napoleon’s displeasure) Bernadotte in command. 
The English withdrew before long.^ The conferences were 
resumed, and went on no faster. We continued to occupy 
the country, and Mass6na’s headquarters remained at Vienna 
till November 10. My wound prevented me from taking any 
part in the amusements of the place, but I was kindly treated 
by the Countess Stibar, on whom I was quartered. At 
Vienna I found my friend, Greneral Sainte-Croix, who was 
kept some months in bed by his wound. He was quartered 
in the Lobkowitz palace, where Mass6na was. I passed 
much time with him every day, and told him about the dis¬ 
like which the marshal seemed to have conceived for me 
since the incident at Wagram. As he had great influence 
with Mass6na, he used it in my favour, and this, with 
my conduct at Znaym, restored me to a fairly good place in 
the marshal’s esteem; but then hy overplain speaking I 
destroyed the good result, and revived the marshal’s ill-will 
towards me. 

As I have told you, the injury to his leg caused by the 
The unlucky ‘ Walcheren Expedition.’] 



fall from his horse at Lobau had compelled Massena to use 
a carriage at the battle of Wagram and the subsequent 
actions. In the first instance, artillery horses were to be 
harnessed to the carriage, but it was found that they were 
too long for the pole and not easy enough in their action, so 
four horses from the marshahs stable were substituted. Two 
soldiers from the transport train were to drire, and they 
were just getting into the saddle on the evening of July 4, 
when the marshahs own coachman and postilion declared 
that as he was using his own horses it was their business to 
drive. No representation of the danger into which they 
were running could deter them from their purpose; the 
coachman got on the box and the postilion mounted just as 
if they were going for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. The 
two brave servants were in constant danger for eight days, 
especially at Wagram, where many hundred men were killed 
close to the carriage, and at Guntersdorf, where the ball 
which struck the carriage went through the coachman’s 
overcoat, and another ball killed the horse under the pos¬ 
tilion. Nothing seemed to frighten these two faithful 
attendants, whose devotion was admired by the whole army. 
Even the Emperor complimented them, and observed once 
to Mass6na: ‘ There are 300,000 combatants on the field; 
now do you know who are the two bravest ? Your coach¬ 
man and your postilion. For all the rest of us are here in 
pursuance of our duty, while these two men might have 
excused themselves from being exposed to death. Their 
merit is therefore greater than that of anyone else.’ To the 
men themselves he called out: ^ You are two brave fellows! ’ 
Napoleon would certainly have rewarded them, but he could 
onl|’ have given them money, and he probably thought that 
this might offend Massena, in whose service the danger had 
been incurred, and, indeed, it was the marshal’s business, 
and all the more so that he had an enormous fortune; 
200,000 francs as army leader, another 200,000 as Duke of 
Rivoli, and 500,000 as Prince of Essling. But for all that he 
allowed two pionths to pass without telling the men what he 
meant to do for them. One day when I and several of the 




•aides-de-camp happened to be by Sainte-Croix’s bedside, 
Massena came into the room, and as we chatted over the 
events of the campaign, he said how fortunate it was that he 
had followed my advice and gone on to the field in a 
carriage, instead of being carried by grenadiers, and thence 
he naturally went on to speak of the plucky conduct of his 
coachman and postilion. He ended by saying that he 
wished to reward them well, and was going to give each of 
them 400 francs. Then, turning to me, he had the face to 
ask if the two men would not be pleased ? I had better 
have held my tongue, or merely suggested a rather higher 
•sum; but I made the mistake of speaking too plainly and 
mischievously into the bargain. I knew perfectly well that 
Massena only intended to give them 400 francs down ; but I 
•answered that with a pension of 400 francs added to their 
•savings, the coachman and postilion would be secured from 
want in their old age. The eyes of a tigress who sees her 
yonng attacked by the hunter are not more terrible than 
were Mass6na’s on hearing me speak thus. He leapt from 
Ms chair, exclaiming: ^Wretch! do you want to ruin me? 
What! an annuity of 400 francs ? No, no, no : 400 francs 
•once for all! ’ Most of my comrades prudently held their 
peace; but General Sainte-Croix and Major Ligniville de¬ 
clared plainly that the proposed reward was unworthy of the 
marshal, and that he ought to make it an annuity. At this 
Massena could restrain himself no longer; he rushed about 
the room in a rage, upsetting everything in his way, even 
large furniture, and cried, ‘ You want to ruin me! ’ His 
last words as he left the room were, ‘ I would sooner see you 
all shot, and get a bullet through my arm, than bind myself 
to give an annuity of 400 francs to anyone. Go to the devil 
the lot of you! ’ Next day he came among us again, very 
calm outwardly, for no one could play a part better; but 
from that day forward General Sainte-Croix lost much of his 
-esteem, and he bore a grudge against Ligniville which he let 
him see the next year in Portugal. As for me he was most 
angry with me of all, because I was the first to mention the 
annuity. The story travelled from mouth to mouth till it 


reacjaea i/iits jcjLtiperur, ana uiit) uay wnen iviassena was dining 
with, him, Napoleon kept bantering him abont his avarice, 
and said that he understood he had at any rate given a good 
pension to the two brave servants who drove his carriage at 
Wagram. Then the marshal answered that he was going to 
give them each an annuity of 400 francs; so he did it with¬ 
out having to be shot through the arm. He was all the 
more angry with us, and often said to us with a sardonic 
laugh, ^ Ah ! my fine fellows, if I followed your good advice 
you would soon have me ruined.’ 

Seeing that the Austrian plenipotentiaries kept putting 
off the conclusion of the treaty of peace, the Emperor kept 
ready for war, bringing up numerous reinforcements, which 
he inspected daily at the parade held in the court of the 
palace at Schonbrunn. The recruits attracted many sight¬ 
seers, who were allowed to approach too freely; thus one 
day a student named Frederick Stabs, son of a bookseller at 
Naumburg, and member of the secret society called the 
Tugendbund, or League of Virtue, took advantage of this 
lack of supervision to slip into the group which surrounded 
the Emperor. General Eapp had twice told him not to 
come so near, and on pushing him away for the third time 
he felt that the young man had arms concealed under his 
clothes. Being arrested, he confessed that he wished to 
deliver Germany from the Emperor’s yo.ke by killing him. 
Napoleon would have spared his life and treated him as 
insane ; but as the doctors declared that he was not mad, and 
the man himself persisted in saying that if he escaped he 
should try to accomplish what had been a longstanding 
purpose, he was tried by court-martial and shot. 

The treaty of peace was signed on October 4; the 
Emperor left Austria on the 22nd, and it was ten days later 
before the troops had left the place. Then Ma8s6na 
permitted his officers to return to France. I left Vienna 
November 10, driving as far as Strasburg with my comrade 
Ligniville. I had left my servant behind to bring one of my 
horses on to Paris. From Strasburg I was afraid to continue 
my journey alone, for my arm was much swelled, and I was 
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in great pain. Fortunately, I found in my hotel the sui-geon- 
major of the 10th Chasseui's, who was kind enough to dress 
my wound and to share my carriage as far as Paris, taking 
care of me on the way. The doctor left the army, and 
settled at Chantilly, where I met him, twenty years later, at 
the table of the Duke of Orleans, as commandant of the 
national guard. I was still very poorly when I reached 
Paris, but rest and my mother’s care soon made me w‘elL 
Thus ended the year 1809. Now, if you recollect that 
I began at Astorga, in Spain, during the campaign against 
the English, and then took part in the siege of Saragossa, 
where I got a bullet through my body; if you consider that 
I had next to cross paii; of Spain, and the whole of l^Vance 
and Germany; that I was present at the battle of Eckiniihl; 
mounted the walls of Eatisbon; performed the risky passage 
of the Danube at Molk; fought for two days at Essling, 
where I was wounded in the leg; then was engaged for 
sixty hours at the battle of Wagram; and, lastly, was 
wounded in the arm at the action at Znaym, you will agree 
that this year had been very eventful for me, and had seen 
me pretty frequently in danger. 



CHAPTER VII 


The year 1810 opened happily for me. I was at Paris 
with my mother, and my wounds being quite healed, I was 
able to go into society. I became very intimate with M. 
and Mme Desbri^res, whose daughter I married in the 
following year. Before that happy moment came, however, 
I had a laborious campaign and plenty of danger to go 
through. 

The Emperor had appointed Marshal Massena to the 
command of a formidable army, which was to march in the 
spring upon Lisbon, then occupied by the English. We 
made our arrangements, therefore, to set out; but as the 
French way is to make amusement a prelude to fighting, 
Paris was unwontedly brilliant that winter. Everywhere, 
both at court and in private houses, were balls and parties, 
■to which, as aide-de-camp of the Prince of Essling, I had 
constant invitations. The Emperor required that the great 
officials, to whom he gave enormous salaries, should en¬ 
courage trade by luxurious entertainments, and they rivalled 
each other in earning their master’s favour by doing their 
duty in this respect. Of them all the most conspicuous was 
Count Marescalchi, ambassador from Napoleon, King of 
Italy, to Napoleon, Emperor of the French. This diploma¬ 
tist, who. had a fine house in the Champs Elys6es, at the 
corner of the present Avenue Montaigne, had devised a form 
of amusement which, if not new, was brought to perfection 
by him; I mean the fancy-dress or masked haU. . As 
etiquette prevented fancy-dress from being worn at Court 
or at high officials’ houses, M. Marescalchi had a monopoly 


JosepMne, bat had not yet married Marie-Louise) never 
missed one; it was even said that he arranged them. 
Wearing a plain black domino and common mask, and with 
Dnroc, similarly disguised, on his arm, Napoleon used to 
mix with the crowd and puzzle the ladies, who were rarely 
masked. The crowd, it is true, consisted of none but 
trustworthy persons, because M. Marescalclii always sub¬ 
mitted his list to the minister of police; and also because 
the assistant-adjutant-geueral, Laborde, so well known for 
his talents in scenting a conspirator, was at the entrance of 
the rooms, and allowed no one to enter without showing his 
face and ticket, and giving his name. Agents in disguise 
went about, and a battalion of the guard famished sentries 
to every exit. These precautions, however, were so well 
managed by Duroc, that once in the room, the guests were 
unconscious of any supervision, 

I never missed one of these gatherings, and had much 
amusement at them. One night,' however, my pleasure 
was disturbed by an awkward incident which is worth 
recording. My mother was some kind of relation to General 
Sahuguet d’Espagnac, whose father had been governor of 
the Invalid©s under Louis XV. General Sahuguet was 
appointed, under the Consulate, Governor of Tobago, and 
died there, leaving a widow, who came to live at Paris. 
She was a good woman, but of a sharpish temper; so 
my mother and I did not often visit her. Now, it happened 
that once in the course of this winter I met at her house 
a friend of hers, of whom I had often heard, but whom I did 

not know. Mine X-was a lady of great stature, over 

fifty years of age. She was said to have been very handsome, 
but nothing remained of it save her splendid hair. Her 
voice and demeanour were those of a man; with her lofty 
air and vigorous language, she was a very dragoon. Her 
late husband had held high oflfice, but he had abused the 
confidence of the Goveimment, and her pension had been 
commuted, on what she thought inadequate terms. Having 
come to Paris to protest against what she called a crying 
injustice, and finding her claims rejected by the ministry,. 
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family, and, finally, in despair, resolved to speak to the 
Emperor himself. UnaTble to obtain an audience, she 
pursued Napoleon everywhere, trying to get at him wherever 
he went. She had found out that he was going to M. 
Marescalchi’s ball, and thinking that the diplomatist would 
not decline to receive the widow of a man once in a high 
position, she boldly wrote, asking for an invitation. The 
ambassador put her name on his list, where it escaped the 

notice of the police, and Mme X-- had just received 

a ticket for a ball on the evening of the day when I met her 
at Mme Sahiiguet’s. In the course of conversation she found 
out that I was going, and said that she should be glad to 
meet me there, as she had few friends in Paris, and none of 
them went to Marescalchi’s balls. I replied by some polite 
commonplace, little thinking that the result would be one 
of the most awkward situations I ever was in. 

Night came, and I went to the Embassy. The ball was 
on the ground floor, card-tables being on that above. When 
I entered quadrilles were going on, and a crowd was gazing 
at the magnificent costumes. Suddenly, in the midst of silk, 
velvet, feathers, and embroideries appeared a colossal female 
figure, clad in plain white calico, with red corset, and 
bedizened with coloured ribbons in the worst taste. This 
was Mme X-, who had found no better way of display¬ 

ing her magnificent hair than dressing as a shepherdess, with 
a little straw hat over one ear, and two large tresses down to 
her heels. Her curious get-up, and the strange simplicity of 
the dress in which she appeared in the brilliant assembly, 
drew all eyes towards her. I had the curiosity to look that 

way, having unluckily taken off my mask. Mme X-, 

feeling awkward in the crowd of strangers, came to me, and 
took my arm without more ado, saying aloud, ‘ Now I shall 
have a partner.’ I should have willingly seen this strange 
shepherdess at the devil, all the more so that from her in¬ 
discreet confidences I feared a scene with the Emperor, which 
would have seriously compromised me. I was looking for an 
opportunity of getting rid of her, when a pretext spon- 



taneously presented itself. As I have said, most of the 
ladies umnasked on coming in, which made the gathering 
more pleasant. Some men did the same for coolness, and 
so long as they were few in number it was allowed. If^ 
however, all had uncovered their faces, the only two masked 
men would have been the Emperor and Duroc, and the 
occasion would have lost all its attraction for Napoleon, who 
liked to go about incognito and hear what people said. 
Now, just when I was wishing most ardently to get away 

from Mme X-, many men beside myself had their 

masks off, and M. Marescalchi’s secretaries were beginning 
to go round the rooms, requesting us to resume them. Mine 
was in my pocket, but I pretended to have left it in the next 
room, and, promising to return quickly, I left the shepherdess 
under the plea of going to fetch it. 

Eid at length of this dreadful incubus, I hastened up to 
the first floor, where, going through the quiet card-rooms, I 
went and established myself in a room at the further end, 
dimly lighted by a shaded lamp. No one being there, I took 
off my mask, and was resting and consuming an excellent 
ice, rejoicing in my escape, when two masked men, short and 
stout, in black dominoes, entered the little room. ^ Here we 
shall be out of the crowd,’ said one ; then, calling me by my 
name without prefix, he beckoned me to him. I could not 
see his face, but as I knew all the great dignitaries of the 
Empire were in the house, I felt sure that a man who could so 
imperatively summon an officer of my rank must be an 
important personage. I came forward, and the unknown said 
in a whisper, ‘ I am Duroc ; the Emperor is with me. He 
is overcome by the heat and wishes to rest in this out-of-the- 
way room ; stay with us, to obviate any suspicion on the part 
of chance enterers.’ The Emperor sat down in an arm-chair, 
looking towards a corner of the room. The general and I 
placed ours back to back with his, so as to cover him, facing 
the door, and began to chat, by the general’s wish, as if he 
were one of my comrades. The Emperor, taking off his 
mask, asked the general for two handkerchiefs, with which 
he wiped his face and neck ; then, tapping me lightly on the 


shoulder, he begged me (that was his term) to get him a 
large glass of cold water, and bring it myself. I went at 
•once to the nearest buffet, and filled a glass with iced water; 
but as I was about to carry it to the room where Napoleon 
was, I was accosted by two tall men in Scotch costume, one 
•of whom said in my ear, ^ Can Major Marbot answer for the 
wholesomeness of that water ? ’ I thought I could, for I had 
taken it at random from one of the many decanters standing 
there for the use of all comers. Doubtless, these two persons 
were some of the police agents who were distributed about 
the house under various disguises to look after the Emperor 
without worrying him by too ostentatious attention, and 
moved about at a respectful distance, ready to fly to his help 
if they were wanted. Napoleon received the water which I 
brought him with so much satisfaction that I thought he 
must be parched with thirst; to my surprise, however, he 
swallowed only a small mouthful, then, dipping the two 
handkerchiefs in the iced water, he told me to put oue on the 
nape of his neck while he held the other to his face, repeating, 
^ Ah ! that’s good, that’s good ! ’ Duroc then resumed bis 
chat with me, chiefly about the recent campaign in Austria. 
The Emperor said, ‘ You behaved very well, especially at the 
assault on Ratisbon and yonr crossing of the Danube; I shall 
never foi’get it, and before long I will give you a notable 
proof of my satisfaction,’ I could not imagine what this new 
reward was to consist of, but my heart leapt for joy. Then, 
oh, woe! the terrible shepherdess appeared at the end of the 
little room. ^ Oh ! there you are, sir ! I shall complain to 
your cousin of yonr rudeness,’ she exclaimed. ^ Since you 
deserted me I have been all but smothered ten times over. 
I had to leave the ball-room, the heat is stifling. It seems 
comfortable here ; I will rest here.’ So saying, she sat down 
beside me. 

General Duroc said nothing, and the Emperor, keeping 
his back turned and his face in the wet handkerchief, remained 
motionless ; more and more so as the shepherdess, giving free 
play to her reckless tongue, and taking no notice of our 
neighbours, told me how she thought she had more than once 



©cognised tlie personage whom she sought in the crowd, but 
lad not been able to get at him. ^ But I must speak to him, 
he said, ^ he absolutely must double my pension. I know 
hat pepple have tried to injure me by saying that I was 
n my youth. Good heavens! go and listen for a moinoiit t.o 
he talk down there, between the windows. Besides, what 
ibout his sisters? What about himself? What docs 1 h*s 
jome here for, if not to be able to talk as he likes to pretty 
vomen ? They say my husband stole • poor devil! ho took 
:o it late, and was pretty clumsy at it! Besides, have not 
lis accusers stolen, too? Did they inherit their town 
louses and their fine estates? Didn’t he steal in 
llgypt, everywhere?’ ^But, madam,’ said I, ‘allow mo to 
emark that what you say is very unseemly, and I am all the 
lore surprised you should say it to me, that I never saw you 
ill this morning.’ ‘ Oh! I speak the truth before anyom\ 
^Ludif he does not give m© a good pension, I will tell Inm, 
r write to him, what I think of him pretty plainly. Oh ! I 
m not afraid of anything.’ I was on tenterhooks, and woultl 
willingly have exchanged my situation for a cavalry charge 
or a storming-party. However, my agony was alloviatcHl by 

feeling that Mme X-’s chatter would clear my charatdtu* 

with my two neighbours when they heard that 1 had newer 
seen her till that morning, had not brought her to tlu% ball, 
and had got away from her as soon as I could. 

Nevertheless I was rather anxious about the way in which 
this scene would end, when Duroc, leaning towards me, said : 
‘Don’t let this woman follow us.’ He rose; the .Kni|Hw<»r 

had replaced his mask while Mme X- was raving at 

him, and as he passed in front of her he said to me, ‘ 
people who take an interest in you are pleased to know tkai 
you never met this charming shepherdess till to-day, and yent 
would do well to send her oflE* to feed her sheep.’ So saying, 
Napoleon took Duroc’s arm and went out. Mm© X—— 
astounded and thinking she recognised them, wanted to cliiri 
after them. I knew that, strong as I was, I could not hold 
this giantess by the arm, but I seized her by the skirt, which 
tore at the waist with a loud crack. At th© sound thii 


shepherdess, rearing that it she puiied she wouid presently 
find herself in her shift, stopped short, saying, ‘ It’s he! it’s 
he! ’ and reproaching me bitterly for having hindered her 
from following. This I endured patiently until I saw in the 
distance the Emperor and Duroc with the two Scotchmen 
following a little way off come to the end of the long suite 
of rooms and reach the staircase. Judging, then, that 

Mme X-would not be able to find them in the crowd, I 

made her a low bow without a word, and went off as quick as 
I could. She was ready to choke with rage, but feeling that 
the lower part of her garment was about to desert her, she 
said to me, ^ At least, try to get me some pins, for my dress 
is falling off.’ But I was so angry at her freaks that I left 
her in the lurch, and I will even admit that I was mischievous 
enough to rejoice at her awkward position. I quickly left the 
house and returned home. I passed a disturbed night, seeing 
myself in my dreams pursued by the shepherdess, who, in 
■spite of my remonstrances, kept insulting the Emperor 
horribly. Next day I went to cousin Sahuguet to tell her 
the extraordinary conduct of her dangerous friend: she was 

disgusted, and forbad her house to Mme X-, who a few 

days after received orders to leave Paris, nor do I know what 
became of her. 

The Emperor, as is well known, attended a state Mass 
every Sunday, after which there was a grand reception at the 
Tuileries, open to everyone who had reached a certain rank 
in the civil or judicial service, and to officers in the army. 
As such I had the entr6e, of which I only availed myself once 
a month. The Sunday following the day on which the scene I 
have related took place I was in a perplexity. Ought I to show 
myself to the Emperor so quickly, or would it be better to let 
some weeks pass ? I consulted my mother, and her opinion 
was that as I was in no way to blame in the affair, I had 
better go to the Tuileries, showing no signs of embarrassment, 
which advice I followed. The people who cam© to court 
formed a rank on each side of the way to the chapel. The 
Emperor passed in silence between them, returning their 
salutes. He replied to mine by a good-natured smile, which 



seemed to me of good omen and completely reassured me. 
After the Mass, as Napoleon went through the rooms again, 
and, according to his custom, addressed a few words to the 
people who were there, he stopped in front of me, and being 
unable to express himself freely in presence of so many hearers 
he said to me, sure that I should take his meaning : ‘ I am 
told that you were at Marescalchf s last ball; did you enjoy 
yourself very much ? ’ ‘ Not the least bit, sirf ^ Ah ! ” 

replied the Emperor, ^ if masked balls sometimes offer agree¬ 
able adventures, they are apt also to cause very awkward ones. 
The great thing is to get well out of them, and no doubt that 
is what you did.’’ As soon as the Emperor had passed on, 
General Duroc, who was behind me, said in my ear, ^ Confess 
that there was a moment when you were in a considerable 
fix. I was so no less, for I am responsible for all the 
invitations; but it won’t happen again. Our impudent shep¬ 
herdess is far away from Paris, and will never come bacL’ 
The cloud which had a moment disturbed my tranquillity 
was dissolved, and I recovered my habitual gaiety. Very 
soon I had cause to be well satisfied, for at the following 
reception the Emperor was good enough to tell me in public 
that he had included me in the number of officers who were 
to receive the order of the Three Fleeces. 

You will doubtless like to know something about this 
new order, the creation of which, though announced in the 
‘Moniteur,’ was never carried into effect. As you know, 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, founded in the fifteenth 
century the famous order of the Golden Eleece. By the 
marriage of the daughter of Charles the Bold to the heir of 
the house of Austria, the Duchy of Burgundy, and with it 
the right of conferring the Golden Fleece, passed to that 
house, and the Emperor Charles V., after uniting the crown 
of Austria to that of Spain, continued to enjoy the privilege. 
When Spain and Germany were separated after his death, 
the princes of the house of Austria, though no longer 
possessing the Duchy of Burgundy, preserved the grand 
mastery of the Golden Fleece uncontested. But when, on 
the extinction of the Austrian branch in Spain, a French 



prince mounted that throne, the Kings of Spain, as well as 
the house of Austria, claimed the right of conferring the 
order. Some people considered that neither the one nor the 
other had the right; but that since Burgundy now formed 
part of France it was proper that a Burgundian order should 
be given by our kings. They never did give it, however, but 
the sovereigns of Austria and Spain each continued to do so, 
so that there was both a Spanish and an Austrian Golden 
Fleece. Finding things in this state at his accession, the 
Emperor Napoleon resolved, as being actually in possession 
of the old Burgundy, to throw the two rival orders into 
the shade by creating that of the Three Fleeces, restrict¬ 
ing the members to a small number in order to make it 
more illustrious, and admitting them only on condition of 
distinguished service, the first requirement being that the 
receiver should have been wounded at least four times. 
Great privileges and a considerable pension were to be 
attached to the decoration. 

By a sentiment which one can easily undei'stand, Napo¬ 
leon chose to date the decree founding the new order from 
Schonbrunn, the palace of the Emperor of Austria, at a 
moment when the French armies, having just conquei^ed half 
of his dominions, were occupying Spain. The King of 
Spain, probably, did not feel this fresh outrage, which was a 
small matter after the loss of his crown, but it was otherwise 
with the Emperor of Austria. He, it is said, was much hurt 
on learning that Napoleon intended to tarnish the splendour 
of an order founded by one of his ancestors, and highly 
valued by the princes of his house. 

In spite of the numerous congratulations which I 
received, and the joy which I felt, I could not help inwardly 
blaming the creation of the order. I thought that the 
splendour which the Emperor wished to give it must lower 
that of the Legion of Honour, the institution of which had 
already produced such great results. Still, I congratulated 
myself on having been thought worthy to receive the new 
order. But whether Napoleon feared to lower the value of 
the Legion of Honour, or* wished to please his future father- 
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in-law, lie renounced his purpose, and, after Ms marriage 
with the Archduchess Marie-Louise, no more was heard of 
the order of the Three Fleeces. 

The civil marriage was celebrated at Saint-Cloud, April 1, 
and the religious ceremony took place the next day in the 
chapel of the Louvre. I was present both at this and at the 
many festivities and rejoicings in honour of this event, which, 
as they said, was going to secure the crown on Napoleon’s 
head, and which, on the contrary, actually contributed so 
much to his fall. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The time was drawing near when Marshal Mass6na was to 
go to Portugal, and the troops which were to compose his 
army were already assembled in great numbers in the south¬ 
west of Spain. As I was the only one of his aides-de-camp 
who had ever been in the Peninsula, he decided that I 
should go on in front to establish his headquarters at Valla¬ 
dolid. I left Paris on April 15 with a sad presentiment that 
I was going to make a disagreeable campaign in all ways. 
This seemed to be justified at the outset, for one of the 
wheels of the post-chaise in which I was travelling with my 
servant Woirland broke when we were a few leagues from 
Paris, and we had to walk on to the post at Longjumeau. 
It was a holiday, and we lost more than twelve hours. 
Wishing to make them up by travelling night and day, I 
was rather tired when I got to Bayonne. Beyond that town 
one could not travel in a carriage; we had therefore to ride 
post; and, to complete our troubles, the weather, which was 
magnificent when I left Prance, suddenly turned to rain, and 
bhe Pyrenees were covered with snow. I was very soon wet 
through and worn out, but there was nothing to do but to 
yo on. 

I am not superstitious; but at the moment when I left 
French soil, and was crossing the Bidassoa to enter Spain, 
in incident happened which struck me as an evil omen. A 
luge hideous black jackass, with rough and shaggy coat, was 
itanding in the middle of the bridge, apparently disputing 
mr passage. The outrider, who was a little in front of us, 
administered a sharp cut with his whip to make it get out 


Woirland and myself, who had come up to the resc 
blows which we all three dealt to the infernal hes 
from making him let go, seemed to excite him still 
and I really do not know how the ridiculous fig 
have ended but for the help of the custom-house ofl5( 
pricked the donkey’s rump with their spiked stic 
melancholy anticipations were certainly justified 
event, for my two campaigns in the Peninsula ^ 
ceedingly laborious. I was twice wounded without o 
any reward, and scarcely any mark of kindne 
Massena. 

After crossing the Bidassoa and reaching Irun tl 
no more security. Officers bearing despatches hi 
escorted by a picket of the so-called Burgos gend 
which had been formed of picked men in the town 
name, and had the special duty of protecting the com 
tions. To this end there was at every posting-station a 
ment in an entrenched block-house. The gendarmes, 
the prime of life, had very severe service for five ye 
lost heavily, since it it was war to the death betwe^ 
and the Spanish insurgents. It was raining hard a 
Irun. After some hours’ march through the mouni 
I was reaching the little town of Montdragon, I 
brisk musketry fire about half a league ahead. I stc 
consider. If I went forward it might be to fall into th 
of the bandits, with whom the country was swarmir 
the other hand, if an ofiSicer bearing despatches turn' 
every time he heard a musket-shot it would take him 
months to go the shortest journey. So I went on, a 
came upon the corpse of a French officer. The poor : 
his way from Madrid to Paris with letters from King 
to the Emperor, had just -changed horses at Mont 
He was not two cannon-shots from the station when 
his escort received an almost point-blank discharge 
group of bandits hidden behind a rock. The offi 
several bullets through his body, and two of the genda 
his escort were wounded. If he had started a quarti 
hour later from Montdragon, I should undoubtedly ha 


the one to fall into the amhnsh. This looked promising, and 
I had still more than one hundred leagues to traverse through 
provinces all up in arms against us. The attack at the very 
gates of Montdragon had put the little garrison of the town on 
the alert, and they had started in pursuit of the brigands. 
These, delayed in their march by their wish to carry off three 
of their men, who had been wounded by the gendarmes, were 
quickly overtpiken and forced to escape into the mountains, 
leaving their wounded behind. These last were shot. 

My experience in the former Spanish campaign had 
taught me that the most favourable moment for an officer 
who has a difficult country to traverse is just after one of 
these attacks, when the brigands, in their fear of being 
pursued, are in a hurry to get out of the way. I was there¬ 
fore getting ready to proceed, but the officer in command of 
the place objected—^first, because he had just learnt that 
the famous guerrilla leader, Mina, had appeared in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, secondly, because the night was drawing on, 
and by the Emperor’s order escorts were directed to start 
only in daylight. This commandant was a Piedmontese who 
had long served in the French army, and was distinguished 
for unwonted intelligence and courage. The insurgents were 
extremely afraid of him, and, except for a few ambuscades, 
which it was impossible to foresee, he had, by employing 
address and vigour in turn, got the whole district in hand. 
I will instance each quality, which will give you some idea 
of the kind of war which we had to wage in Spain, though 
plenty of the educated class were on our side. 

The parson of Montdragon was one of the fiercest oppo¬ 
nents of the French. When, however, Napoleon passed 
through the town on his way back to Paris, in January 1809 , 
the reverend gentleman, like all the rest of the inhabitants, 
went in front of the post-house to have a look at the Emperor. 
The commandant caught sight of him, went straight up to 
him, took him by the hand, and, leading him to the Emperor, 
said, loud enough for everyone to hear, ^ I have the honour 
to present to your Majesty the curate of this town, one of 
the most devoted servants of your brother King Joseph.’ 


Napoleon, taking what the wily Piedmontese said as sound 
currency, received the clergyman most kindly, and thus ho 
found himself against his will compromised in presence of Iub 
whole flock. That very evening, as he was going home, he 
was shot in the arm ! He knew his compatriots too well not 
to understand that if the French were not victorious in the 
struggle his fate was sealed. From that moment he declan^d 
openly for them, and, at the head of the paiHsans on Jving 
Joseph’s side, known as Josejphms^ he rendered us useful 
service. 

Not long before I passed through Montdragon the same 
commandant had shown gi^eat courage. He had had to sand 
the greater part of his garrison away to guard an expected 
convoy of provisions, and when he had a few hours later to 
furnish escorts to some officers bearing despatches h(^ had 
but a score of soldiers left. It was market-day, and tlu^ 
market-place was full of country folks. The postmaster, one 
of our bitterest foes, harangued them, bidding them profit by 
the weakness of the French garrison to cut their throats. At 
last the crowd made for the house, whither the commandant, 
had retired with his small reserve. An impetuouB attaelv 
was met by a vigorous defence, but our men would have 
given way in the end. Then the commandant ordered tiu* 
door to be opened, sallied out with his little force, went 
straight up to the postmaster and ran him through tlu'' 
heart, then had the body dragged into the hou^e and placed 
on the balcony. This vigorous action was followed by a well- 
delivered volley, whereupon the crowd fled in terror. That 
evening the garrison returned, and the commandant had tlu^ 
postmaster’s body hung on the public gibbet as an example; 
nor, though he had many friends and relations in the town' 
did anyone lift a finger. ’ 

Next momiiig I started at daybreak. To my disgust thu 
Spanish postiUon who was leading stopped under the gallows 
and lashed with his whip the corpse which was hanginir 
there. I reproved the scoundrel sharply, but he answered 
laughmg; ‘It is my postmaster; when he was aHve he gave 
me many a cut with a whip, and I don’t mind giving him 


back a few ’—a very cbaracteristic instance of the vindictive 
disposition of the lower class of Spaniards. 

I got to Vittoria drenched throngh, and so feverish that I 
had to stop with General Seras, for whom I brought despatches. 
You will remember that he was the general who had made 
me sergeant ten years before, after the affair between the 
Bercheny detachment and the Barco Hussars.^ He welcomed 
me warmly, and wished me to rest there for a time j but 
my errand would not bear delay, and I rode on next day in 
spite of my fever, which was not improved by the frightful 
weather. That day I crossed the Ebro at Miranda, where 
the spurs of the Pyrenees end, and where ended then the 
power of the famous partisan leaders named Mina. 

The first of these guemlleTos was the son of a rich farmer 
near Montdragon, and was studying for holy orders when 
the vWar of Independence broke out in 1808. It is a fact, not 
generally known, that at that time many Spaniards, with some 
of the secular clergy at their head, wishing to shake off the 
yoke of the Inquisition and the monks, not only longed for 
the continuance of Joseph on the throne, but even joined our 
troops in trying to beat off the insurgents. Young Mina was 
of this number; he levied a company of ^ friends of order,’ 
and made war on the bandits. By a curious imction, 
however, Mina, captivated by the adventurous life, became 
an insurgent himself, and fought us desperately in Biscay 
and Navarre, at the head of a band which at this time 
amounted to near 10,000 men. The commandant of Mont- 
dragon managed at last to seize him at a wedding festivity in 
the house of a relation; and Napoleon put him into prison at 
Vincennes. Mina was an able and straightforward guerrilla 
chief. When he returned in 1814 he opposed Ferdinand VII., 
for whom he had fought so well; and when about to be 
arrested he escaped to America, where he got mixed up in 
Mexican revolutions, and was shot. During his confinement 
at Vincennes the insurgents took for their chief an uncle of 
his. This man, a rough blacksmith, of bloodthirsty disposi- 
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■fciorij and no ability,^ gained great influence solely through 
liis name. The Seville Junta sent some educated oflS.cers to 
direct this new chief, who did us a great deal of damage. 

I entered now upon the vast and dreary plains of Old 
Castile. At first sight an ambush seems quite impossible in 
■bliis treeless and mountainless country; but it is so undu¬ 
lating that this apparent security was deceptive. The hollows 
between the frequent hillocks allowed bands of insurgents 
to hide, and pour forth unawares upon French detachments, 
marching with confidence through a country where they 
could apparently see four or five leagues all round them and 
discover no enemy. A few disasters had made our men more 
cautious, and they no longer crossed the plains without 
searching the hollows with skirmishers. This precaution, 
bowever, was not available in the case of such escorts—five or 
sis gendarmes—as were allowed to ofScers bearing despatches; 
so that many of them lost their lives on the plains of Castile. 
Still, I liked better to travel in this open country than in the 
mountains of Biscay and Navarre, where rocks command the 
roads; and the inhabitants are likewise far more enterprising 
than the Castilians. 

I went on my way without accident as far as the little 
town of Briviesca; but between that place and Burgos we 
saw twenty mounted Spaniards appear suddenly round a low 
Mil. They fired several shots at us without effect; then my 
escort, my servant, and I drew our swords, and went forward 
without deigning to reply to the enemy, who, judging from 
our resolute attitude that we were tbe kind of people to 
defend ourselves vigorously, went off in another direction. 

At Burgos I put up with General Dorsenne, commanding 
a brigade of the guard, for in the actual state of the country 
nearly every town and village was occupied by our troops. 
The roads only were insecure, and therefore those who, like 
me, had to travel with small escorts ran the most danger. Of 
this I had a fresh proof next day, when between Palencia 

[ * Eeaders of Napier will think this judgment somewhat too deprecia¬ 
tory. ‘ Mina y Espoz/ though not equal to * the student ’ Mina, did some goodi 
service.] 


ana XJuenais j. leii m wiun an uiucer anu Lwt5uu^-nve men oi 
tlie Young Guard escorting a chest of money for the garrison 
at Valladolid. The escort was evidently inadequate, for the 
giierriUeros of the neighbourhood had assembled to the 
number of 150, and were just attacking the detachment. 
On seeing my escort galloping up they took us for the 
advanced guard of a cavalry corps, and stopped short in their 
onset. But one of them, ascending a hillock, whence he 
got a distant view, called out that no French troops were in 
sight, whereupon the brigands advanced boldly towards the 
tempting treasure-waggon. I naturally took command of 
the small united forces, and bade the officer of the guard not 
to fire till I gave the word. Most of the enemy had dis¬ 
mounted, the better to get hold of the money-bags, and were 
poor fighters with muskets ,* many had only pistols. I had 
placed my infantry behind the wagon, and as soon as the 
Spaniards were within twenty paces I made them come out, 
and gave the order to fire. This was obeyed with terrible 
precision; the leader of the Spaniards and a dozen of his 
men dropped. The rest bolted at full speed towards their 
horses, which some of their friends were holding two hundred 
yards off; but as they were mounting I ordered the infantry 
and the six gendarmes to charge them, my servant Woirland 
joining. This little band of brave fellows, catching the bandits 
in disorder, killed thirty of them, and captured fifty horses, 
which they sold that evening at Duenas. I had only two 
wounded, and those slightly. The officer and men of the 
Young Guard had shown much courage; if I had had only 
recruits we might well have suffered a disaster, especially as 
I was myself too weak to take part in the charge. The 
excitement had increased my fever, and I was forced to spend 
the night at Duenas. Next day, the commandant of that 
place, in consequence of what had happened, sent a whole 
company to escort the treasure to Valladolid, and I went with 
them, being hardly able to sit my horse, and quite unable to 
gallop. The details I have given may serve further to show 
you the danger to which officers were exposed who were com¬ 
pelled by their duties to post through the insurgent provinces. 



My mission being discharged, I hoped to get some rest at 
Valladolid; bnt tribnlation of a new kind awaited me. Junot, 
the Duke of Abrantes, commanding one of the corps which 
was to form part of Massena’s army, had been for some 
months at Valladolid, quartered in the huge palace built by 
Charles V., an ancient house, but in perfect preservation and 
comfortably furnished. I made no doubt that on hearing of 
the immediate arrival of the marshal to take supreme com¬ 
mand, the Duke of Abrantes would at once leave this old 
palace of the kings, and take up his quarters in one of the 
handsome houses which the town contained. To my surprise, 
however, Junot (whose wife, the duchess, had come to 
Valladolid, and held a most elegant little court there) 
informed me that he meant only to surrender half his 
palace to Mass6na. He was sure, he said, that the marshal 
would be too polite to turn the duchess out, especially as the 
palace was large enough to lodge both staffs comfortably. 

To understand the dilemma in which this statement 
placed me, you must know that Massena was accustomed 
to take everywhere, and even to the wars, with him a lady 

named N-. So attached was he to her that he only 

accepted the command of the Army of Portugal on condition 
that the Emperor would let him take her. Being of a gloomy 
and misanthropic turn, and preferring to live alone, secluded 
in his own rooms and away from his staff, Massena needed 
sometimes the distraction afforded by a lively and witty 

companion. In this way Mme N-suited him perfectly, 

for she was a clever, kindly, and amiable woman, who, besides, 
quite understood the awkwardness of her position. It was 
impossible that she could lodge under the same roof with the 
Duchess of Abrantes, a descendant of the Comneni, and full 
of family pride. ^ On the other hand, it was not fitting that 
the marshal should be quartered in a private house, while his 
subordinate was in the palace. So I was obliged to explain 
the state of things to Junot, who, however, would only laugh, 

[ ^ Mme Junot’s descent on the mother’s side seems to have been some¬ 
what legendary. Her father, M. Permon, was a clerk in the victualling 
department, and made his fortune with Rochambeau’s army in America.] 



and say that he and Massena had often lodged in one cottage 
in Italy, and that the ladies might settle it among them¬ 
selves. 

In despair I spoke to the duchess herself. She was a 
woman of quick wit, and decided to go and establish herself 
in the town. Jnnot opposed this obstinately, much to my 
annoyance; but what could I do against a commander-in- 
chief? Things were still in this position when, after being 
several days in bed with fever, I got a message by express to 
say that the marshal was coming in a few hours. I had at a 
venture taken a house for him in the town, and, weak as I 
was, would have mounted my horse to meet him and let him 
know what had happened, but his mules had gone so quickly 
that on going downstairs I found the marshal himself, leading 

in Mme N-. I was beginning to explain my difficulties, 

when in rushed Jnnot, bringing the duchess with him. He 
fell into Mass6na’s arms ; then before all the staff he kissed 

Mme H-’s hand, and inti'oduced his wife. Imagine the 

ladies’ confusion! They stood like stones, without a word. 
The marshal had the wit to restrain himself; but he was 
deeply hurt when the Duchess of Abrantes, pleading indis¬ 
position, left the dining-room just as Junot was leading in 
Mme N-. 

These details, which at first sight may seem superfluous, 
are here related because the scene had serious results. The 
marshal never quite forgave Junot for refusing to give up the 
whole palace to him, and for putting him in a false position 
before a number of general officers. Junot, on his side, made 
common cause with Marshal Ney and General Eeynier, the 
commanders of the two other corps forming with his the Grand 
Army of Portugal. This gave rise to mischievous differences, 
which had a great deal to do with the unlucky result of the 
campaign of 1810 and 1811, and the unhappy effects which 
flowed from that, and weighed so heavy on the destiny of the 
Prench Empire. So true is it that causes apparently trivial 
or ridiculous often lead to great calamities. General 
Kellermann, commanding in Valladolid, reported to Massena 
all the trouble which I had taken, to spare him a part of 




this -anpleasantness; but h© bore me a grudge for it all the 
same. 

In due course the marshal’s staff arrived at Valladolid. 
It was pretty numerous, since, peace appearing to be settled 
for some time in Germany, officers desirous of promotion had 
asked as a favour to be allowed to fight in Portugal; and 
those who had the most interest got on to the staff of the 
general-in-chief. With his extensive command at a great 
distance from France, he required many officers, and his staff' 
accordingly consisted of fourteen aides-de-camp and four 
orderly ofBcers. 

The promotion of Sainte-Croix to the rank of general 
had been a misfortune for Massena. In him he lost a wise 
counsellor at a moment when, growing old, and left to his own 
resources, he had to oppose a foe like the Duke of Wellington, 
and get obeyed by lieutenants, one of whom was a marshal 
as well as himself, while the other two, with the title of 
commander-in-chief, had long been used to take their orders 
directly from the Emperor. Although Sainte-Oroix was with 
the Army of Portugal in command of a brigade of dragoons, 
his new duties did not allow him to be constantly by 
Massena’s ‘side. The marshal’s character, once so firm, had 
become in a high degree irresolute, and one soon missed the 
able man who during the Wagram campaign had been the 
life and soul of his staff. The marshal having no longer a 
colonel as senior aide-de-camp, the office was filled by the 
senior major. This was Pelet, a good comrade, a brave man, 
a learned mathematician, but one who had never commanded 
troops, for on leaving the Polytechnic School he had been 
placed in the corps of mapping engineers. This corps while 
accompanying the armies was non-combatant, and acted, to 
tell the truth, merely as an understudy to the engineers. It 
is human nature to admire what one can least do one’s self, 
and thus Massena, whose education was very incomplete, had 
an immense respect for mapping engineers who could lay 
nice plans before him, and had had several on his staff. 
Pelet had been with him in this capacity at Naples in 1806, 
and in Poland in 1807. He behaved with courage in the 



campaign oi anu was wonnaeu on me oriage at 

Ebersberg, earning thereby Ms promotion to major. He was 
present at the battles, and often risked himself in mapping 
the island of Lobaii and the Danube. Good service as this 
doubtless was, it could not give Pelet practice in the art of 
war, especially when it was a question of commanding 
70,000 men against Wellington in a difficult country. Yet 
he became Massena’s chief adviser even when neither Ney, 
nor Eeynier, nor Junot, nor any of the other generals were 
consulted. Sainte-Oroix, no doubt, was an extraordinary 
genius who understood the art of war on a great scale by 
intuition without having ever held an important command. 
Miracles of this kind are rare ; and Mass6na, after he had got 
into the way of pelding to the inspiration of his senior aide- 
de-camp, put his lieutenants out of heart and paved the way 
to disobedience which led us into disaster. These disasters 
would have been still greater if the name and fame of 
Massena had not survived to act as a caution to the English 
leader. So afraid was Wellington of making any mistake 
in presence of the conqueror of Zurich, that he always 
acted with the utmost circumspection. The prestige of his 
name had influenced even the Emperor. Napoleon never con¬ 
sidered enough that he himself had been the prime author 
of the success gained at Wagram, and when he set Mass6na 
the difficult task of going five hundred leagues away from 
France to conquer Portugal it was through a too firm belief 
that he had preserved all his vigour of mind and body. 
This judgment may appear to you too severe, but it will be 
confirmed when I relate the events of the two campaigns. 

Pelet, though at that time not up to Mass6na’s require¬ 
ments, gained much in practical soldiership, especially 
during the Eussian campaign, where he commanded a regi¬ 
ment of infantry. ITe was then serving under Marshal Ney; 
and though Ney had conceived a great antipathy to him, 
Pelet was able to recover his esteem. When Ney, cut off 
from the Eussians by the rest of the army during the retreat 
from Moscow, found himself in a most dangerous position, it 
was Pelet who proposed to cross the half-frozen Dnieper—a 



perilous enterprise, but one wHcb, being resolutely executed, 
saved Ney’s corps. This good advice made Pelet’s fortune 
in a military sense; he was appointed by the Emperor general 
to the grenadiers of the old guard, and fought valiantly at 
their head in Saxony in 1813, and the next year in France ; 
also at Waterloo. Afterwards he became director of the 
Ordnance OflSice, but in his excessive attachment to scientific 
ofScers he too often took on his staff map-draughtsmen who 
knew nothing of manoeuvring. He has written several works 
of good repute, especially an account of the Austrian cam¬ 
paign of 1809, the clearness of which has unluckily been 
injured by theoretic discussions. 

I was Massena’s second aide-de-camp; the third was 
Major Oasabianca, a Corsican by birth, and related to the 
Emperor on the mother’s side. Educated, able, and very 
brave, this officer had been attached to Massona by Napoleon 
himself; so Mass^na, while paying him much attention, often 
kept him away from the army under the pretext of honouring 
him. He sent him to the Emperor with the news of the 
capitulation of Ciudad Rodrigo, and when he came back, a 
month later, sent him back to Paris to announce the capture 
of Almeida, and, on his rejoining us as we entered Portugal, 
gave him the duty of reporting the position of the armies to 
the minister. He did not finally come back to us till the 
end of the campaign. In the Russian campaign he was 
colonel of the 11th Infantry in the same army corps with my 
own regiment. Pie was killed in a fight which he had under¬ 
taken fruitlessly and to no purpose. 

The fourth aide-de-camp was Major the Count of Ligni- 
ville. He belonged to one of four distinguished families, 
known as the great team of Lorraine, which spring from the 
same house as the present sovereigns of Austria. After the 
battle of Wagram the Emperor Ifrancis 11. sent a flag of 
truce to inquire if any harm had happened to his cousin the 
Count of Ligniville. He had such a passion for soldiering 
that at fifteen he ran away and enlisted in the 13th Dragoons. 
He was severely wounded at Marengo, was promoted officer 
on the battle-field, and served brilliantly in the campaigns of 



Austerlitz, Jena, and JPriedland. In 1809 he passed from 
the staff of General Becker to that of Massena. I have told 
how he got into trouble with the marshal by helping me in 
supporting the interests of the brave servants who had 
driven him on the battle-fields of Wagram and Znaym. The 
marshal’s dislike increased during the campaign in Portugal, 
and Ligniville went back to the 13th Dragoons, of which he 
soon became colonel. After the Restoration he became 
general, married well, and was living happily, when he ruined 
himself by unsound speculations. He was much depressed 
by this, and died soon after, much to my regret. 

The fifth aide-de-camp was Major Barin, who had lost an 
arm at Wagram, but persisted in serving as aide-de-camp, 
though he could do hardly any active service; a good fellow 
but taciturn. My brother was the sixth. The following were 
captains: M. Porcher de Richebourg, a capable officer, but with 
no great taste for military life. He left the army when his 
father died, and succeeded him in the Chamber of Peers. 
Captain Barral, nephew of the Archbishop of Tours, had 
many of the qualities which make a good soldier, but they 
were neutralised by his extreme sh 3 mess; he retired as 
captain. Captain Cavalier belonged to the same corps as 
Pelet and acted as his secretary. Captain Despenoux came of 
a legal family, and had inlierited from them an extremely 
calm temperament, only becoming animated when going into 
action. The fatigues of the Portuguese campaign were 
almost too much for him, and he succumbed to the climate of 
Russia. He was found in a bivouac frozen stiff. Captain 
Renique was in particular favour with Mass6na, but, being a 
good comrade, he did not presume upon it. I took him into 
my regiment when I became colonel of the 23rd Chasseurs, 
and he left the army after the retreat from Moscow ^ Captain 
d’Aguesseau, a descendant of the celebrated chancellor, was 
one of the wealthy young men who, at the Emperor’s in¬ 
stance, took to military life without considering their physical 
strength. He was a brave man but very delicate, and the 
incessant rain of the winter 1810-1]. injured his health so 
far that he died on the banks of the Tagus. 



Captain Prosper Massena, whose noble conduct at 
Wagram I Lave already related, was a brave and excellent 
young man, and displayed the greatest friendship towards 
me. The marshal often associated him with me on diflScult 
missions. After long hesitation, his father, having no 
command in the Russian campaign, ended by keeping him 
at home. When the marshal died in 1817, Prosper was so 
deeply affected that he was seized with violent fits, I 
was then in exile, and when I returned, and went to pay 
my respects to the marshal’s widow, she sent for her son. 
His emotion at seeing me again was such that he again fell 
seriously ill; his health was hopelessly broken, and he soon 
departed this life, leaving his title and part of his fortune to 
his younger brother, Victor. 

The youngest and the junior in rank of all the aides-de- 
camp was Victor Oudinot, son of the marshal. He had been 
the Emperor’s page, and had accompanied him in this 
capacity at the battle of Wagram. Now he had just entered 
Massena’s staff as lieutenant, being but twenty years old. 
To-day he is lieutenant-general. We shall hear of him 
again in the course of my story; I will now merely say that 
he gained the reputation of being one of the best horsemen of 
his time. 

Besides the fourteen aides-de-camp, the marshal had four 
orderly officers: Captain Beaufort d’Hautpoul, of the En¬ 
gineers; Lieutenant Perron, a Piedmontese, ugly, but witty 
and jovial—he kept us all merry during the winter of 1810, 
by a theatre of marionettes which he got up, and which the 
marshal and generals sometimes attended for their amuse¬ 
ment. He died at the battle of Montmirail, just as he was 
leaping astride on to a Russian gun. The next was Lieu¬ 
tenant de Briqueville, a man distinguished by bravery, 
carried to the point of imprudence, as he showed when 
fighting in 1815, at the. head of his regiment, between 
Versailles and Rocquencourt, when he got entangled 
between two park walls, losing many men, and receiving 
three sabre-cuts on the head. He entered the Chamber as 
deputy for Caen, and went into violent opposition, ultimately 
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dying in a condition of mental excitement. Massena’s fourtli 
orderly officer was Octave de Segur, son of the count. Edu¬ 
cated, exquisitely polite, of an affable disposition and calm 
valour, he was beloved by the whole staff. In rank, he was the 
junior officer, though nearly thirty years old. He left the 
Polytechnic School in the days of the Directory, and held the 
post of Sub-Prefect of Soissons under the Consulate, but 
resigned in disgust at the judicial murder of the Duke of 
Enghien, and enlisted in the 6th Hussars. He was wounded 
and taken prisoner in 1809 at Eaab, in Hungary, and when 
exchanged asked leave to serve as sub-lieutenant in the 
Portuguese campaign, where he did brilliant service. When 
captain in the 8th Hussars, he was taken prisoner in Russia, 
and, as son of our former ambassador, was treated with much 
consideration by Catherine II. After two years’ residence 
at Saratoff, in the Volga, he returned to France in 1814, 
and was on the staff of the guard under Louis XVIII. He 
died, still young, in 1816. 



CHAPTEE IX 


Although tte Minister of War had assured the marshal 
that everything was ready for the campaign, it was nothing 
of the kind, and the commander-in-chief had to stay a 
fortnight at Valladolid, looking after the departure of the 
troops and the transport of stores and ammunition. At 
last the headquarters were removed to Salamanca, where my 
brother and I were quartered with the Count of Montezuma, 
a lineal descendant of the last Emperor of Mexico. The 
marshal wasted three more weeks at Salamanca waiting for 
General Reynier’s corps. These delays, while hurtful to us, 
were all in favour of the English. 

The last.Spanish town towards the Portuguese frontier 
is Ciudad Eodrigo, a fortress, if the strength of its works 
alone be considered, of the third class, but having great im¬ 
portance owing to its position between Spain and Portugal, 
in a district with few roads, and those very difHcnlt 
for large guns and the apparatus of a siege train. It 
was, however, absolutely necessary that the French should 
get possession of the place. With this resolve, Mass6na left 
Salamanca about the middle of June, and caused Eodrigo 
to be invested by Ney’s corps, while Junot covered the 
operations from the attacks of an Anglo-Porfcugnese army, 
which was encamped a few leagues from us, near the 
Portuguese fortress of Almeida, under Lord Wellington. 
Ciudad Eodrigo was defended by a brave old Spanish 
general of Irish origin, Andrew Herrasti. 

The French, unable to believe that the English would 
have come so near the place just to see it captured under their 
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being on fire^ and the counterscarp overthrown by the ex¬ 
plosion of a powder magazine for a space of thirty-six feet, 
while the ditch was filled with the ruins and the breach 
widely opened, Mass^na resolved to give the signal for the 
assault. To this end Marshal Ney formed a column of 1,500 
volunteers, who were to mount the breach first. Assembled 
at the foot of the rampart, these brave men were awaiting the 
signal to attack, when an ofiScer expressed his fear that the 
breach was not yet practicable. Thereupon three of our 
soldiers mounted to the top of it, looked into the town, made 
such examination as was useful, and fired their muskets, 
rejoining their comrades without being wounded, although 
this bold feat was performed in broad daylight. Kindled by 
this example, the assaulting column advanced at a run and 
was on the point of dashing into the town when General 
Herrasti capitulated. The defence of the garrison had been 
very fine, but the Spanish troops composing it had good 
reason to complain of their desertion by the English, who 
had merely sent reconnoitring parties towards our camp, 
without attempting any serious diversion. The skirmishes 
resulting from these nearly always turned out to our advan¬ 
tage. One of them was so creditable to our infantry, that 
the English historian Napier has been unable to refrain from 
doing homage to the valour of the men who took part in it. 
On July 11 the English General Craufurd, who was operating 
in the country between Ciudad Eodrigo and Villa de Puerco, 
at the head of six squadrons, having perceived at day-break 
a company of French grenadiers, about 120 strong, marching 
in the open, ordered two squadrons to attack them. But the 
French had time to form square, and were so cool that the 
enemy’s officers could hear Captain Gouache and his sergeant 
exhorting their people to take good aim. The cavalry 
charged with ardour, but received such a terrible volley that 
they left the ground piled with dead, and had to retire. 
Seeing two English squadrons repulsed by a handful of 
French, Colonel Talbot advanced furiously with four squadrons 
of the 14th Dragoons and attacked Captain Gouache. Firmly 
awaiting the charge, he ordered a volley at point-blank range, 
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wMcli killed Colonel Talbot and some tbirty of bis men; 
after wbich tbe brave Gouache retired in good order towards 
the French camp without the English general venturing 
to attack again. This brilliant affair was much talked of in 
the two armies.^ When the Emperor beard of it he raised 
Captain Gouache to major, promoted the other officers, and 
gave eight decorations in the company. 

After having mentioned a fact so glorious for the French 
arms, I ought to report one no less creditable to tbe Spaniards. 
Tbe gueTTiLlero Don Julian Sanchez, having voluntarily shut 
himself in Ciudad Rodrigo with bis two hundred horsemen, 
did good service by making frequent attacks on our trenches. 
At length, when the want of forage caused the presence of 
200 horses to be a trouble to tbe garrison, Sanchez left the 
town with his men one dark night, and, crossing the bridge 
over tbe Agreda, the approaches to wbich hfey had omitted to 
block, fell on our outposts, killed several men, pierced our 
lines, and went off to join the English army. 

The siege of Rodrigo nearly cost me my life; not by the 
enemy’s fire, but by reason of an illness which I contracted 
in the following manner. The neighbourhood of the town, 
being infertile, is thickly inhabited, and there had been 
much difficulty in finding quarters for the marshal near the 
trenches. Finally he was put into an isolated building 
situated in a spot commanding the town and suburbs. As 
the siege promised to last long, and there was no lodging for 
the staff close by, we hired, at onr own cost, some planks and 
beams, and erected a large room, where we were sheltered 
from sun and rain, and slept on boards, which, though rough, 
kept us clear of the damp rising from the soil. But the 
marshal was inconvenienced from the outset in his stone 
building by an intolerable stench, and on inquiry it was 
found that the building had been used to keep sheep in. 
Mass6na proceeded to set his affections on our extempore 
house; but, not liking to use his authority to eject us, came 

[ ^ See Napier, xi. ch. 4, He relates the incident in much the same 
terms, only making the strength of the French rather greater and the 
English loss a good deal less.] 



to see us on some pretext or otlier, and exclaimed as he 
entered: ^ Well, my lads, you have a nice place here ! May I 
beg for a corner to put my bed and desk in ? ’ This, as we 
saw, was sharing with the lion, and we left our excellent 
abode in haste, to take up our quarters in the old sheep-stall. 
It was paved with small stones, their interstices clogged with 
filth, and highly uncomfortable to lie" on, from the want of 
long straw in Spain.^ Forced thus to lie on the bare ground 
and inhale the fetid exhalations rising from it, we all became 
more or less unwell before long. I was much the worst; for 
in these warrri countries fever always tries most those who 
have already suflfered from it, and my Valladolid attack 
returned in an aggravated form. Still I resolved to take my 
share in the siege, and remained on duty. Duty was often 
pretty laborious, especially when we had to carry orders in 
the night to our division on the left bank of the Agreda, 
which was carrying out the necessary works for the reduction 
of the Franciscan convent, used by the enemy as a bastion. 
In order to reach this point from the headquarters without 
coming under the fire of the place, it was necessary to make 
a long wind to a bridge which our troops had constructed, or 
else cross by a ford. One night, when all was ready for the 
assault, and Ney only awaited Mass6na’s order to give the 
signal, it happened to be my turn for duty, and I had to take 
the order. It was a dark, hot night; I was in a high fever, 
and streaming with perspiration when I reached the ford. I 
had only once crossed it in daylight, but the dragoon orderly 
who was with me had crossed it several times, and offered to 
guide me. This he did very well till he got to the middle, 
where it was not more than two or three feet deep; but then 
he went wrong in the darkness, and our horses, stepping on 
big slippery stones, fell and we were in the water. There 
was no fear of drowning ; we scrambled on to the bank with 
ease; but we were wet through. In any other circumstances 
I should only have laughed at this involuntary bath; but, 
though not cold, the water checked the perspiration, and I 
was seized with a shivering fit. I reached the convent and 
[ * €f, Yol. i. p. 101.] 



passed the niglit In the open air beside Marshal Ney. The 
attacking column was commanded by a major named 
Lefranpois, whom I knew well. The day before he had 
shown me a letter from his sweetheart announcing that her 
father agreed to their marriage as soon as Lefranpois was 
lieutenant-colonel. It was with this object that he had asked 
permission to lead the storming party. The attack was brisk, 
the defence stubborn. After three hours’ fighting our troops 
remained in possession of the convent, but poor Lefranpois 
was slain. His loss was much felt in the army, and grieved 
me deeply. 

In hot countries sunrise is usually preceded by piercing 
cold. I was the more sensitive to it that day for having 
passed the night in wet clothes, so that when I returned to 
headquarters I was much out of sorts. Still I had to report 
the result of the attack to Massena before getting into dry 
things. He was at that moment taking his morning walk 
with General Pririon, his chief of staff. In their interest in 
my story, or wishing to get a closer view, they gradually drew 
near the town, and we were not more than a cannon-shot 
away when the marshal let me go and rest. Hardly had I 
gone fifty paces from them when a gigantic shell, launched 
from the ramparts, fell close to them. At the fearful noise of its 
explosion I turned round, and, seeing nothing of the marshal 
and the general, who were concealed by a cloud of dust and 
•smoke, I thought they were killed, and ran to the place. To 
my astonishment I found them alive and none the worse, 
save for some contusions from the stones which the bursting 
shell had thrown up. They were, however, both covered with 
earth, especially Mass6na. He had lost an eye shooting ^ 
some years before, and his remaining eye was so full of sand 
that he could not see his way, while the bruises he had 
received from the stones prevented his walking. It was 
necessary to get him out of range, however, and, as he was 
small and thin, I managed, ill as I was, to take him on my 
shoulders and carry him out of reach of the enemy’s shot. I 
went on and told my comrades, and they brought the marshal 
[ ^ See p. 193.] 



in witlioiit the men finding out the danger which their 
commander-in-chief had run. 

The fatigue and excitement of the last twenty-four hours 
increased my fever a good deal; still I braced myself up, and 
contrived to hold out till the surrender of Ciudad Rodrigo, on 
July 9.^ But as from this day forward the excitement which 
had kept me up so far had nothing more to feed on, I must 
needs give in to the fever. This became so alarming that I had 
to be carried to the one house in the town which the French 
shells had left intact. It was the only time that I have been 
seriously ill without being wounded, but this time my life 
was despaired of, and I was left at Ciudad Rodrigo while the 
army crossed the Ooa and marched on Almeida. This place not 
being more than four leagues as the crow flies from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, I could hear j5*om my sick-bed the uproar of the 
cannon, and every report made me writhe with rage. Often 
did I try to rise, and the fruitlessness of the attempts, by 
showing me how utterly weak I was, increased my wretchedness. 
My brother and my comrades, kept by their duty at Almeida, 
were far away, and my solitude was only broken by the short 
visits of Dr. Blancheton, who, clever as he was, could only 
treat me very inefficiently for want of medicaments. The 
air of the town was tainted by the stench of many thousands 
of corpses which lay unburied among the rubbish of the ruined 
houses. A temperature of more than eighty-five degrees, 
aggravating these causes of unhealthiness, soon brought 
typhus. Both the garrison and such of the inhabitants as 
had remained in the place to look after what was left of their 
property suffered terribly. I was left to the care of my ser¬ 
vant, and, with all his zeal, he could not get me what I 
required. My illness increased and I became delirious. I 
remember that there were in my room some large pictures 
representing the four quarters of the earth. Africa, which 
was right in front of my bed, had at her feet a huge lion, the 
eyes of which seemed to be fixed on me, while I could not 
take mine from them. At last one day I thought I saw 
him move, and, wishing to anticipate his attack, I tottered up, 
[* July 11, according to Napier.] 





took my sword, and, striking with edge and point, ] 
the lion to pieces. After this truly Quixotic feat I i 
fainting on the floor, where the doctor found me. H< 
the pictures removed from the room, after which 
quieter. My lucid moments were not less terrible 
painful to think of my melancholy situation and uttei 
ness. Death on the battlefield seemed sweet to me cc 
to that which I expected, and I regretted not to ha\ 
lihe a soldier. To die in a bed of fever while th 
fighting near me seemed to me a horrible, almost a s 
thing. 

I had been in this dreadful position for a mont] 
on August 26, towards nightfall, a fearful explosi 
heard. The earth trembled till I thought the hor 
coining down. It was the fortress of Almeida wh] 
just blown up through the explosion of a huge 
magazine, and the disturbance was distinctly felt at I 
from which one may jndge the effects which it had p: 
in Almeida itself. The unlucky place was destroys 
top to bottom; not six honses remained standinj 
hundred of the garrison were killed, and many wo 
some fifty French employed on the siege works were 
by splinters of stone. In pursuance of instructions fi 
Government, Lord Wellington, with the view of sparir 
lish blood at the cost of that of Ms allies, after having ei 
the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo to the Spanish troo 
had just surrendered, had left that of Almeida to the 
guese, Colonel Oox, the governor, being the only I 
man in the place. That brave officer, not suffering 
to he intimidated by the horrible disaster which had; 
stroyed almost all his means of resistance, proposed 
garrison to continue their defence behind th© ruins 
city. But the Portuguese troops, terrified, and led i 
their officers, especially by Bernardo Costa, the liei 
governor, and Jose Bareiros, commanding the artill 
fused, and Colonel Oox, being unsupported, was comj 
capitulate. 

It has been said that the French commander M 
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was brought about by their treason ; but this is a mistake. 
The only cause of the fire was neglect on the part of the 
garrison, who, instead of fetching the powder barrels one by 
one from the cellars and shutting the door behind each, had 
been imprudent enough to roll a score of them at a time into 
the courtyard of the castle. It seems that a French shell 
falling on one of the barrels exploded it, and that the others 
forming a train right up to the middle of the magazine, 
caused the explosion which wrecked the town and injured 
the fortifications. However that may be, the English 
brought the two Portuguese officers to trial, Costa being 
condemned and shot, while Bareiros succeeded in escaping. 
These two officers were certainly not guilty of treason; at 
most they could be reproached with not having continued a 
hopeless defence, the only result of which could have been 
to preserve the ruins of Almeida for a few days longer, while 
the English army was tranquilly encamped two leagues from 
the place without making any movement to aid them. 

After having thus got possession of Almeida, Marshal 
Mass6na, not being able to establish himself among the ruins 
of the town, moved his headquarters to Port Concepcion, on 
the Spanish frontier. The French^ had destroyed part of 
the fortifications, but the buildings were sufficiently intact to 
afford lodging. There Massena made preparations for his 
expedition to Lisbon. My brother and my comrades took 
advantage of this interval to come and see me. Their pre¬ 
sence increased the soothing effect which the capture of 
Almeida had produced on my spirits. The fever disappeared, 
and in a few days I was convalescent. I was eager for 
change of air, and, with the aid of my brother and some 
of my friends, I contrived to ride the short distance to Port 
Concepcion. My comrades, who had feared that they would 
never see me again, received ine most affectionately; but the 
marshal, whom I had not seen since the day when I had 
carried hiTn out of range of the guns of Rodrigo, never said 

[ ^ Napier would seeui to imply that Oraufurd. had blown up Fort Con- 
oepcion before retiring to Goa.] 
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a word to me about my illness. After a fortnight in 
in good air and able to rest, I recovered my full bes 
was ready for the campaign in Portugal. Before 
the events of this famous and disastrous campaign 
briefly make you acquainted with- what had taken ] 
the Peninsula since the Emperor left it in 1809. 


CHAPTER X 


While Ney was holding the Asturias and Leon, Marshal 
Soult, who to the conquest of Corunna had added that of the 
port of Perrol, concentrated his troops at Santiago, in Galicia, 
and made ready to invade Portugal. Under an illusion which 
turned out disastrous, Napoleon never understood the enor¬ 
mous difference which the fact of Spain and Portugal being 
in insurrection produced between the nominal state of the 
French troops in the Peninsula and the actual number of com¬ 
batants which could be arrayed against the enemy. Thus 
the strength of the second corps under Soult amounted on 
paper to 47,000; but, after deducting the garrisons at 
Santander, Corunna, and Ferrol, the 8,000 men employed to 
maintain the communications and 12,000 sick, the number 
of those at present under arms did not exceed 25,000, and 
these were tired out with fighting all through the winter in a 
mountain country; were short of shoes, often of provisions; 
and had only broken-down horses to drag the artillery over 
the bad roads. It was with means so feeble as these that the 
Emperor ordered Marshal Soult to enter Portugal. It is true 
he reckoned on the valour of the second corps, almost wholly 
composed of veterans from Austerlitz and Friedland, and 
proposed an attack on Portugal from another side by Marshal 
Victor’s corps, which was to advance from Andalusia and join 
Soult at Lisbon; but fortune did not endorse his calculation.^ 
On February 1, 1809, Soult, after informing Ney that he 
was leaving him to look after Galicia, marched towards 
the Minho. He tried to cross it near the fortified town 

r 1 TVio romninHor rt-p +lTia c»na r'ViQ-nf.isiT w'hiftTi not; 


of Tuy, but the strength of the current and the fire of the 
Portuguese militia from the opposite bank rendered the 
attempt abortive. Then the marshal, with wonderful activity 
and vigour, chose a new line of operations, and, marching up 
the river, crossed it at Eibada-Via ; occupied Orense; then, 
descending again, attacked and captured Tuy, making it his 
place of arms. He left there part of his artillery, his heavy 
baggage, his sick and wounded, guarded by a strong garrison^ 
wMch reduced his force to 20,000 combatants, and with these 
he boldly advanced to Oporto. 

This great town, the second in the kingdom, was in a state 
of complete anarchy. The bishop, having- seized the sole 
command, had himself traced fortifications, and had brought 
in the country folk in great numbers to work at them. The 
people were living in a state of licence; the troops were 
insubordinate, the generals quarrelling among themselves; 
everything, in short, was in the utmost disorder. The Com¬ 
mission of Regency and the bishop were sworn foes; while the 
adherents of either side were assassinating the conspicuous 
men on the other. Such were their arrangements for oppos¬ 
ing our army. Bnt, though harassed by continual marching 
through swarms of insurgents, our army attacked the 
Spanish force, commanded by La Romana, and the Portuguese, 
under Sylveira, at Yerin, defeating the former completely; while 
the second retreated beyond the Portuguese fortress of Chaves, 
which Soult captured. One of the chief inconveniences 
which we experienced in the Peninsula was that of guarding 
prisoners. A large number were taken at Chaves, and Soult, 
not knowing how to dispose of them, accepted their proposal 
to enter the French service, even though most of them had 
done the same thing in the time of Jnnot’s expedition and 
ended by deserting. 

The army next moved on to Braga, where there was a 
second and considerable Portuguese force, under General 
Freira. This unfortunate officer, seeing his advance-guard 
beaten by the French, was preparing to retreat, when his 
troops, consisting almost entirely of peasant levies, killed him 
with cries of treason. At the same moment the French 



advance-guard iaving appeared at the gates of Braga, the 
population betook themselves to the prisons, where the persons 
.suspected of favouring the French were shut up, and 
slaughtered them all. Meanwhile Marshal Soult had 
attacked the enemy’s army, which, after a short but brisk 
resistance, was utterly routed. In passing through Braga the 
fugitives killed the corregidor^ and began to set the town on 
fire 3 but, being pursued by the French troops, they set off in 
the direction of Oporto. The advantage gained by the 
capture of Braga was a good deal reduced by a loss which 
Soult incurred at the same time. The Portuguese general, 
Sylveira, having flung himself on the left flank of the French 
army while it was marching on Braga, had carried the town 
of Chaves, and captured 1,200 of our sick and 800 comba¬ 
tants. Ignorant of this annoying circumstance, Soult left 
Heudelet’s division in Braga, and continued his march to 
Oporto. The enemy offered gallant resistance at the river 
Ave, but the passage was forced, the French general Jardon 
being killed, while the Portuguese, in a rage at their defeat, 
murdered their general, Yallongo. The divisions of Mermet, 
Merle, and Franceschi, being thus united on the left hank of 
the Ave, with the road to Oporto open, concentrated in front 
of the entrenchments which covered the town and the camp. 
These contained at least 40,000 men, half being regular troops, 
under Generals Lima and Pereiras, but the real authority was 
in the hands of the bishop, a hot-tempered man who swayed 
the multitudes' as he liked. English and Portuguese histo¬ 
rians have held him responsible for the murder of fifteen 
persons of high position, whom he was nnwilling or unable 
to save froto. the fury of the people, exasperated by the sight 
•of the French army. 

Oporto is built on the right bank of the Douro, and com¬ 
manded by lofty rocks, which at that time were garnished 
with 200 guns. A bridge of boats, 500 yards long, joined 
the town with the suburb of Villa Nova. Before attacking 
Marshal Soult wrote to the bishop entreating him to spare 
the great town the horrors of the siege. The Portuguese 
prisoner who was sent with the • message was very near being 




hanged. The bishop, however, entered into correspondence^ 
but without ordering the fire from the ramparts to cease. 
Finally, fearing, as wonld appear, to fall a victim to the fary 
of the people, which he had himself fomented by giving false 
hopes of success, he refused to surrender. On March 28 the 
marshal, in order to withdraw the enemy’s attention from 
the centre of the entrenchments, attacked their wings. 
Merle’s division carried several fortified enclosures on the 
left, while Delaborde and Franceschi threatened the works to 
the right. While this was going on, some battalions having 
cried out that they wished to surrender. General Foy advanced 
incautiously, followed by his aide-de-camp. The aide-de-camp 
was killed; the general was made prisoner, stripped naked, 
and dragged into the town. The Portuguese detested G eneral 
Loison, who had beaten them.^ This general had some time 
back lost an arm, whence they had nicknamed him Maheta. 
On seeing General Foy a prisoner, the populace of Oporto,, 
thinking that it was Loison, began to shout: ^ Kill him!, 
kill Maneta! ’ But Foy had the presence of mind to lift his- 
two hands, and the mob, seeing its mistake, let him be taken 
to prison. The bishop, who had brought things to this crisis, 
lacked courage to face the danger, and, leaving to the generals 
the task of defending the town as best they could, fled across 
the river to the convent of La Serra, on the top of the steep 
hill which commands the suburb of Villa Nova, whence he 
was able in perfect safety to witness the horrors of the- 
morrow’s fight. 

It was a fearful night for the inhabitants of Oporto. A 
violent storm broke out, and the soldiers and peasants fancied 
that in the roaring wind they^heard the sound of the enemy’s* 
cannon-balls. In spite of all that the oflScers could do, a fire 
of cannon and small arms was opened all along the line, and 
their noise mingled with that of the thunder and the inces¬ 
sant bells. Throughout this frightful uproar the French,, 
sheltered in the ditches against balls and bullets, were calmly 
awaiting the daylight to attack the place. By the morning 
of the 29th the weather had cleared, and our troops marched 
[ ^ At Almeida and elsewhere in 1807.] 



eagerly to ^tlie fight. The marshal, as he planned on the 
previous day, engaged first on the wings. The stratagem 
succeeded perfectly; the Portuguese generals weakened their 
centre out of all proportion in order to strengthen their 
flanks; and Marshal Soult, giving the order to beat the 
charge, hurled the French troops on that point. The im¬ 
petuous attack of our soldiers carried the entrenchments, 
and, pushing on, they entered the two principal forts through 
the embrasures, killing or dispersing all who resisted. After 
this success several battalions took the wings in rear, while 
Marshal Soult ordered another column to advance upon the 
town and make for the port. Driven from its entrenchments, 
and cut at several points, the Portuguese army fled through 
the town in despair. Some reached Port Sao Joao, on the 
bank of the Douro, seeking to cross the river by swimming 
or in boats. General Loison, pointing out the danger of 
this course, was murdered, and as the French continued to 
advance, the fugitives made another attempt to cross, most 
of them being drowned. Meanwhile fighting went on in 
the town; the column sent forward by the marshal had 
cleared the barricades which blocked the streets and reached 
the bridge, where more than 4,000 persons of every age and 
sex were struggling to cross. The Portuguese batteries on 
the further shore, catching sight of the French, opened a 
heavy fire, which did not reach our troops, but told heavily 
on this heaving mass, while a cavalry detachment in flight 
cut its way through the terrified crowd. The boats composing 
the bridge soon became loaded, and several of them sank. 
Thus the bridge was broken ; those who were nearest to the 
openings were pushed in by the pressure of the crowd from 
behind, and the river was covered with floating corpses—to 
such an extent that boats were capsized by them, and many 
trying to cross in that way were drowned. A good number 
of the poor creatures were rescued by the French soldiers 
who first came up, while the Portuguese gunners had fired 
on their own countrymen. By the help of planks our men 
crossed the gaps in the bridge, and, reaching the right bank, 
carried the batteries and captured the suburb of ViUa Nova, 


secnring tlius tlie passage of the Douro. As the woes of the 
town seemed drawing to an end, news came that the bishop’s 
gnard, 200 in number, were holding Lis palace and firing 
through the windows. A summons to surrender being fruit¬ 
less, the French broke in and put these myrmidons to the 
sword. So far our troops had acted according to the laws of 
war: the town and its inhabitants had been respected. As 
they returned, however, excited by the capture of the bishop’s 
palace, our soldiers saw in the public place some thirty of 
their comrades, captured the day before, who had been horribly 
mutilated by the Portuguese, and of whom most were still 
alive. Exasperated at this horrible sight, the soldiers thought 
no more of anything save vengeance, and began to take fear¬ 
ful reprisals, which were only stopped, with much difficulty, 
by the efforts of the marshal, the oflScers, and many of the 
cooler heads among the men themselves. Ten thousand 
Portuguese are said to have been slain that day, including 
those killed in the entrenchments. Our own loss was not 
more than five hundred. To the universal satisfaction, General 
Poy was set free. As for the bishop, having seen the ruin 
of his ambitious projects—it was said that he wished, for his 
own benefit, to sever the northern provinces from the rest of 
the kingdom—he fled to Lisbon, where he not only became 
reconciled to the Commission of Eegency and was received 
into that body, but was soon appointed Patriarch of Portugal. 

The fall of Oporto gave Soult a solid base of operations, 
and replenished his supplies. As at Braga, he adopted a 
policy of conciliation, endeavoured to heal the misfortunes of 
war, and recalled the inhabitants who had fled. A curious 
result, which historians have not explained, and of which 
naturally the newspapers said little, followed from this course 
of action. The Portuguese could not forgive the House of 
Braganza for its flight to America; nor did they wish to 
become a dependency of Brazil or an English colony, which 
seemed the most likely alternatives. Accordingly they pre¬ 
posed to choose a king; and Soult’s orderly rule after the 
previous anarchy had made him so popular that the leading 
men went to him suggesting that an independent government 



should be formed, with himself at its head, boult, regarding 
their plan with favour, began to appoint civil officials, raised 
a Portuguese legion, and managed so well that in a fortnight 
addresses came in from the captured towns, signed by thirty 
thousand persons of all classes, and expressing consent to 
the new order of things. The Duke of Eovigo states in his 
memoirs that Soult refused these proposals- but several of the 
generals who were then at Oporto have assured me that they 
were present at receptions where the Portuguese addressed 
him as ^ your Majesty,’ and that he accepted the title with 
much dignity. Pinally, when I put a question on the subject 
to my old colonel and excellent friend General Peter Soult, 
the marshal’s brother, he answered me frankly that the 
Emperor, on sending his brother to Portugal had authorised 
him to employ every means to detach the country from the 
English alliance, and that when the crown was offered to him 
he considered this not merely the best but the only means of 
making the interests of Portugal identical with those of 
Prance, and therefore that, subject to the Emperor’s approval, 
he made use of it. A further proof is, that instead of 
expressing any discontent with the marshal’s action Napoleon 
extended his powers considerably, herein yielding only to the 
exigencies of the situation which made Marshal Soult in¬ 
dispensable. Is it true that Napoleon wrote to him, I 
remember nothing but your conduct at Austerlitz ’ ? This 
point has never been cleared up. Marshal Bertrand told me 
that while talking with Napoleon at St. Helena he often 
tried to turn the conversation towards Soult’s short-lived 
royalty, but that the Emperor would say nothing, from which 
Bertrand inferred that he had neither incited nor restrained 
him. 

Originally, no doubt, the Emperor’s idea was to unite the 
whole Peninsula into a single state under his brother Joseph ; 
but when he realised that the mutual hatred of the Spanish 
and Portuguese made this impossible, he would, in his desire 
to detach Portugal from English influence at any cost, have 
consented to allow one of his lieutenants to wear the crown, 
and, Soult being the choice of the majority of the nation,. 
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Bertrand thouglit that Napoleon would have made up his 
mind to endorse that choice. However that may be, as soon 
as the offer of the Portuguese to Soult was known in the 
army there was great excitement, the junior officers and 
the men who were very fond of the marshal having no fault 
to find with the plan except its supposed antagonism to the 
Emperor’s wishes. As soon as it was known that the 
marshal would do nothing without the Emperor’s consent, 
the great majority took his side and was ready to support 
his projects. Still a large number of senior officers were 
afraid that Soult’s accession to the Portuguese throne would 
bind the emperor to maintain him there, and that the second 
coi’ps would be left in the country to settle there after the 
Eoman fashion, whereby they would be engaged in an endless 
war. Their scheme, therefore, was to make a truce with the 
English, and, after choosing a leader and appealing to the 
French troops in Spain, to return altogether to France and 
force the Emperor to conclude a peace. 

This plan, which was inspired by the English Government,^ 
was easier to form than to execute. It may be doubted 
whether all the armies and the mass of the French nation 
would have agreed to it. Steps were, however, taken to cai’ry 
it out. The English General Beresford, marshal in the 
Portuguese army, was the soul of the plot, and carried on 
through an Oporto merchant named Viana a correspondence 
with the French malcontents, who were mean enough to 
suggest the arrest of Marshal Soult. As may he supposed, 
the discovery of this conspiracy put Marshal Soult into 
much perplexity; all the more so that he did not know the 
partners to it. His accustomed firmness, however, did not 
desert him. 

[ ^ There appears to be no authority whatever for this statememt. Cer¬ 
tainly Napier, from whom, as has been said, all this is borrowed, suggests 
nothing of the kind, hut speaks in terms no less severe than G-eneral 
Marhot’s own of the conduct of the malcontents, which, however, he 
ascribes to the republican views held by some officers of high rank, and their 
^consequent desire to reduce Napoleon’s power.] 



CHAPTEE XI 


While Soult was attending to the administration of the 
conquered country, the English and Portuguese troops which 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Marshal Beresford were bringing 
up from Lisbon and Coimbra were every day drawing nearer 
the Douro. General Sylveira, after retaking Chave® from the 
French, descended the Tamega to Amarante, and, capturing 
that village with its bridge, brought his army in rear of Soult. 
Generals Hendelet and Loison were despatched to this point, 
and drove Sylveira from Amarante ; but Wellesley, with the 
intention of turning the Prench left, sent a strong Anglo- 
Portuguese force across the Douro in front of Lamego. 
These marched upon Amarante, and General Loison in spite 
of his orders to defend that town to the uttermost abandoned 
the only passage by which the Prench army could escape 
from its perilous situation. Seeing that part of lie enemy’s 
force was making its way to his rear, while the remainder 
were marching on Oporto and threatening an attack in front. 
Marshal Soult resolved to abandon the town and retreat upon 
the Spanish frontier. His march had heen fixed for April 12, 
but was delayed twenty-four hours by the necessity of 
collecting the artillery and starting the baggage trains. 
This delay was fatal to him; the conspirators were busy, the 
marshal’s orders were disobeyed or misunderstood, and their 
execution falsely reported to him. Things were therefore as 
bad as they could be when the English columns reached 
Villa Nova on the morning of the 12th. Soult had with¬ 
drawn his troops from the suburbs on tbe previous day, 
destroying the bridge which connected with the town, and 
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the marshal’s only fear was that the English lleet inig 
troops on the right bank at the river’s month, and In 
careful watch kept on the banks below tlie town. ] 
Arthur Wellesley, hovering like an eagle over Opo 
the surrounding country from the heights of the 
became aware that above the town the French piclve 
few and far between, and so confident in the pri 
aflEbrded by the broad river that they neglected to pat 

It may well happen in war that a battalion, a re 
even a brigade, should be surprised; but history aftbt 
few examples of an army being attacked unawares ii 
daylight without being warned by its outposts. Thi 
ever, befell the French at Oporto in the following i 
Above the town the Douro Hows in a sharp bend roi 
foot of the Serra, This part of the river the French 
conceivably neglect when it was covered by the tr 
Villa Nova and on the hill; but as soon as they aba 
these positions and concentrated on the right ban 
ought to have placed outposts above the town. H 
whether through negligence or treason not only v 
precaution omitted but a large number of boats w 
unguarded outside the town close to an unfinished 1: 
called the New Seminary, the enclosure of which goin 
on each side to the bank might hold four battalions, 
so important a position deserted, Sir Arthur Wellesl 
ceived the bold plan of making this point the bas^ 
attack, and, if he could procure a boat, of crossing tl 
under the eyes of a seasoned army and one of it 
renewed genei’als. 

A barber, eluding the French patrols, had come ov 
the city during the previous night in a small boat. ' 
English colonel seized,^ and with a few men crossed tl 
and brought back three large barges, by means of 1 
battalion was conveyed to the Seminary, Taking po« 
of this, they sent over a great many boats, and in le 
a hour and a half 6,000 English were in a strong poB. 


the heart of the French army, and protected by guns placed 
on the Serra hill. The French outposts had seen nothing, 
and the army was at its ease in Oporto, when suddenly the 
town resounded with the noise of the drums and the call to 
arms. Then one might judge of the stuff of which French 
soldiers are made, and of their valour. Undiscouraged 
the surprise, they rushed furiously to the Seminary, and had 
torn down the main gate and slain many of the English 
before overpowered by the cannonade from the left bank, 
and threatened in rear by an English force which had landed 
in the town. They were ordered by the marshal to quit the 
jDlace and retire on Vallonga, a small town two leagues away 
in the direction of Amarante. The English did not Venture 
to pursue that day, having lost heavily in the encounter. 
Lord Edward Paget, one of their best generals, was severe!}' 
wounded; and on our side, General Foy. Otherwise our loss 
was not great.^ Our veterans were so experienced, so har¬ 
dened to war, that they recovered from a surprise more readily 
than any other troops. The English writers admit that order 
was restored in the French ranks before they reached 
Vallonga. The marshal might well blame himself for letting 
himself be surprised in this fashion; but it is only justice to 
say that when the disaster^ came he showed that his personal 
courage and steadiness did not fail him in the most difficult 
circumstances. 

The marshal’s one chance of safety on leaving Oporto 
was by the bridge of Amarante, which he believed to be held 
by Loison; but on the morning of the 13th he heard at 
Penafiel that that general had abandoned it and withdrawn 
to Guimaraens. With unabated energy, seeing that his re¬ 
treat by road was cut off, he resolved, silencing all timid 
and treacherous counsels, to retire by cross-country paths, 
difficult as the country was. He at once destroyed his 
artillery and baggage, placed his sick and his infantry ammu¬ 
nition in the teams, and under a pelting rain crossed the 
Sierra de Catalina by a narrow rocky path, and thus reached 

English loss: twenty killed, ninety-five wounded. French: five 
hundred killed and wounded.— Napier.] 
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Giiiniaraens. There he found the divisions of Loison and 
Lorge, who had come by road from Amarante. 

Thus the French forces were concentrated at Guimaraens 
without having been attacked; from which Soult sagaciously 
inferred that the English had marched straight to cut off the 
retreat of the French at Braga, there being no longer any 
road practicable for their artillery. The malcontents, Loison 
among them, said that the only course left was to capitulate 
as at Cintra; but, with admirable decision, Soult ordered all 
the guns of Loison's and Lorge’s divisions to he destroyed, 
and having the Braga road on the left, took again to the moun¬ 
tain' paths, thus gaining a day on the enemy, and reaching 
Salamonde in two marches. There, still resolved to avoid the 
beaten tracks, he crossed at right angles the road from Chaves 
to Braga, and pushed on through the mountains towards 
Montalegre. After .marching some way the scouts brought 
word that the bridge over the Oavado at Ponte Novo was 
broken, and that 1,200 armed peasants with artillei’y were 
posted there to prevent its reconstructiond If this obstacle 
could not be removed, retreat was impossible, and the troops 
worn out, short of food and boots, and with cartridges mostly 
spoilt by the wet, must surrender as soon as the English 
army came up with their rear. 

Even in this extremity Soult's courage did not fail. 
Summoning Lieutenant-Colonel Dnloug, who was justly 
reputed one of the bravest ofScers in his army, he bade him 
take a hundred picked grenadiers and try to surprise the 
enemy in the night. The only part of the bridge not de¬ 
stroyed was a course of masonry about six inches wide, and 
along this Dulong and twelve men crawled on their stomachs 
towards the enemy’s outposts. One grenadier lost his balance 
and fell into the swollen river; his cries were drowned by the 
storm and the roar of the torrrent. Dulong with the re¬ 
maining eleven reached the further hank, found the outposts 
asleep, and killed or dispersed them. The Portugues( 

There seems to be a confusion here between two bridges. This ac 
count applies to that of Rnivaens. Ponte Kovo, as will be seen, was onl 
partly broken.] 


soldiers, encamped not far off, thinking that the French army 
had crossed the Cavado, fled likewise. The bridge was at 
once repaired, and the army saved. The brave Dulong was 
severely wounded the next day in an attack on an entrench¬ 
ment thrown up by the Portuguese in a difficult defile. This 
was the last bit of fighting which the French had in their 
painful retreat. On the 17th they reached Montalegre, 
where they crossed the frontier into Spain, and concentrated 
at Orense, being again in communication with FTey’s troops. 
Dulong was promoted to colonel. He died a lieutenant- 
general in 1828. 

Thus ended the second invasion of Portugal. Marshal 
Soult had lost from all causes 6,000 men; and of the fifty- 
eight guns with which he started he brought back one only. 
Yet his reputation as a valiant soldier and capable general 
was unshaken, for people took into consideration both the 
steadiness which he had displayed and the great difficulties 
which he had to sustain, no less from the intrigues of 
conspirators than from the Emperor’s omission to have him 
properly supported by Marshal Victor. Napoleon, having 
been used to receive punctual obedience from his lieuten¬ 
ants in former campaigns, expected to find the same in the 
Peninsula; but distance and the title of marshal rendered 
them more independent. Thus Victor, who should have 
marched on Lisbon by the Tagus valley, waited so long at 
Talavera, that the Spanish general Cuesta had time to collect 
a large army in the mountains of Guadalupe. Then Victor, 
rousing himself from his apathy, beat him in several battles^ 
notably at Medellin on the Guadiana, and reached Merida on 
March 19, a month after the date fixed by the Emperor. 
But when reminded by King Joseph of Napoleon’s order to 
enter Portugal and join Soult, Victor, being the junior, and 
not wishing to take a subordinate position, not only refused, 
but stayed the advance of Lapisse’s division, which was 
already in possession of the bridge of Alcantara over the 
Tagus, and might have caused a diversion in favour of Soult 
before the English could reach Oporto. Finally, after a 
month’s delay, learning that Soult had left Portugal, Victor 
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retired, first blowing up the bridge of Alcantara, the finest 
monninent of Trajan’s genius.^ 

Sonlt, after providing himself with artillery from Corunna, 
held an interview with Ney, and proposed to unite their 
available forces and re-invade Portugal, But, as they could 
not agree, he brought his troops to recruit themselves at 
Zamora. Of the officers compromised in the plot at Oporto, 
Captain Argenton, adjutant of the 18th Dragoons, who was 
the soul of the conspiracy, was tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to death, but succeeded in escaping. ^ His colonel, 
M. Lafitte, was retired. General Loison and Colonel 
Donnadieu, who were accused, but without evidence, were 
not punished; but Loison’s being allowed to remain with the 
Army of Portugal could not fail to be mischievous. 

At this time Soult sent General Franceschi to Madrid to 
explain his views to Joseph. This excellent officer fell into 
an ambush laid by the guerrilla chief, called the Capuchin, 
and, being taken to Seville and Granada, was treated by the 
central junta as a criminal and thrown into prison. After¬ 
wards he was removed to Cartagena, where he died of yellow 
fever. This was a great loss to the army, for Franceschi 
possessed all the qualities of a consummate general. 

[ * The destruction of the bridge, though purposely brought about by 
Victor, seems actually to have been performed by Colonel Mayne, in 
command of a Portuguese force.] 

[ - He escaped to England for a time only; returning to France, he was 
tried by court-martial and shot, December, 1809.] 



GHAPTEE XII 


Towabds the end of 1809 the Emperor had placed 
army corps in Spain under the orders of his brother . 
but as he was no soldier, Napoleon only allowed 
nominal authority, and, by making Soult chief of tl 
gave him the real command of all the French troops 
south of Spain. While these were successful in ca 
Seville and Cordova, and even investing Cadiz, the se£ 
governing junta. General Suchet was administering 
and Valentia, most of the fortified towns in wl 
had taken by siege. Saint-Cyr and Augereau wen 
in Catalonia, where the warlike population was de 
itself with vigour. The troops of the Young Guai 
steadily keeping up an irregular warfare against the gi 
of Navarre and the northern provinces. Geiierals 
and Drouet occupied Biscay in the Asturias; Ney 1 
province of Salamanca, and Junot that of Vallaclolic 
French had evacuated Galicia, the country being too 
maintain our troops. Such was, in brief, the positior 
armies in Spain when Mass6na entered Portugal after 
Ciudad Eodrigo and Almeida. His troops were co 
as follows. The second corps of veterans from Au 
who had been under Soult the previous year at Opoi 
whom General Reynier now commanded with Me 
Heudelet as generals of division ^ the sixth cor] 
veterans, commanded by Ney, the divisions being 
Marchand, Loison, and Mermet; the eighth corps, co 
of moderately good troops, commanded in chief, by Jun 
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powerful field artillery directed by General Eble. General 
Lasouski commanded tke engineers. 

Deducting the garrisons left at Rodrigo, Almeida, and 
Salamanca, with tbe sick, the total number^of combatants 
amounted to 50,000, witli sixty guns and a great quantity of 
ammunition chests. This was far too large a train for a rough 
country like Portugal, where there were scarcely any high 
roads. Almost the only communications are narrow, rocky 
paths, often very steep, and everything is transported on 
mule-back. There are even districts where roads are abso¬ 
lutely unknown. Lastly, except in certain valleys, the soil is 
mostly arid, and offers insufficient resources for maintaining an 
army. Massena had therefore every reason to go through 
the least difficult and most productive country. He did, 
however, just the contrary. 

Having left the neighbourhood of Almeida on September 
14, 1810, the army assembled next day at Celorico, where it 
saw the rich valley of the Moiidego opening before it and 
might march on Coimbra by Sampayo and Ponte de Murcelha, 
over roads which, if not good, were at least tolerable. But under 
the influence of Major Pelet, his adviser, the marshal left the 
X^racticable country where the troops might have lived in com- 
and went off to the right into the mountains of Viseu, 
where the roads are the worst in Portugal. One need only look 
at the map to see how unreasonable it was to go by Viseu on 
the way from Celorico to Coimbra; a mistake all the greater 
from the fact that Viseu is separated from the Sierra 
cPAlcoba by high hills, which the army might have avoided 
by marching down the valley of the Mondego. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Viseu j)roduces no corn or vegetables, and the- 
troops found nothing there hut lemons and grapes—not very 
sustaining food. 

Mass^na's expedition very nearly came to an end at Viseu 
through lack of foresight on the marshals part. He made* 
]iis artillery park march on the extreme right of the column 
outside the masses of infantry, its only escort being an Irish 
battalion in the French service and a company of French 
grenadiers. Marching in single file more than a league in 


length., the parJx was proceeamg slowly ana labonoTisly by 
difficult roads, wlien suddenly on its right flank appeared the 
English colonel Trant, with 4,000 or 5,000 Portuguese militia. 
If the enemy, profiting by his superior strength, had sur¬ 
rounded the convoy and made a resolute attack, all the 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions of the army would have 
been captured or destroyed. But Colonel Trant, as he him¬ 
self said afterwards, could not suppose that a general of 
Massena’s experience could have left unsupported a convoy so 
essential to the safety of his army, and, supposing that a 
powerful escort must be close at hand, he dared to advance 
only with extreme caution. He confined himself, therefore, 
to attacking only the leading company of grenadiers, who 
answered by a heavy fire, killing some fifty men. The militia 
men recoiled in alarm, and Trant, doing what he should have 
done at first, overlapped a portion of the convoy. As he went 
forward he discovered the weakness of the escort, and sent a 
flag of truce to the commander, summoning him to surrender 
or he would attack him all along the line. The French 
officer adroitly consented to negotiate, in order to give the 
Irish time to come up from the rear of the convoy. They 
appeared at length, coming up at the double. As soon as the 
French officer saw them he broke oflF the conference, saying: 

^ I cannot treat any further; here is my general coming to 
my support with 8,000 men.’ Each resumed his position, 
but Trant shortly left his and made oflT, thinking he had to 
do with the advanced guard of a strong column. Thus the 
artillery was saved, but the army soon learnt the danger in 
which it had been and the excitement was great. Ney, 
Junot, Reynier, and Montbrun went straight off to Viseu 
and addressed strong remonstrances to General Fririon, chief 
of the staff. He, however, asserted that, in spite of his 
demands, no information of the march of the columns had 
been given him, everything being settled by Mass6na and 
Pelet. Horrified and indignant at this state of things, the 
commanders of the four corps called on Mass^na with a view 
of making well-deserved remarks on it. Ney was the 
speaker, and from the aide-de-camp’s room we could hear him 



protesting; "but Massena, foreseeing that the conversation 
would become animated, took the generals into a more dis¬ 
tant apartment. I do not know what was decided, but it 
appears that the commander-in-chief promised to change bis 
mode of action, for in a quarter of an hour we saw Mass6na 
walking quietly in the garden, taking the arm of each of bis 
lieutenants in turn. Unanimity seemed to be restored, but 
it was not for long. 

As I have already said, childish reasons sometimes pro¬ 
duce great and mischievous results. We had a striking 
example of it, which influenced the result of a campaign 
which was to have driven the English out of Portugal, but 
which by its failure increased their confidence in Wellington, 
while it seasoned the troops who did most to bring about our 
defeat in the following years. All the army knew that 

Massena had brought Mme N- to Portugal with him. 

This lady, having crossed the whole of Spain in a carriage, 
and having remained at Salamanca during the sieges of 
Eodrigo and Almeida, thought fit to follow Mass6na on horse¬ 
back as soon as he set out to march through a country 
impracticable for carriages, which produced a very bad effect. 
The marshal, who generally took his meals alone with her, 
had had his table laid that day under a clump of lemon-trees, 
the aide-de-camp^s table being a hundred yards away in the 
same garden. Dinner was about to be served, when the 
commander-in-chief, wishing probably to cement the good 
relations which had just been established between himself and 
his lieutenants, remarked that as each of them had several 
leagues to go in order to reach his headquarters it would be 
best for them to dine with him before starting. All four ac¬ 
cepted, and Massena, in order to prevent any further remarks 
on the incident of the convoy, ordered that for once the aide- 
de-camp’s table should be set by his. 

• So far all went well; but just before sitting down 

Mass6na sent for Mme N-. On seeing the generals she 

drew back, hut he said to Ney, ^My dear marshal, kindly 
take Madame. hTey turned pale, and nearly burst out; 
but, restraining himself, he led the lady by the finger-tips’ 
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to the table, and placed her, by Massena’s direi 
right. During the whole meal, however, 
a word to her, but talked to Montbrun, his 

•on the left. Mme N-, who was too quid 

to see how false a position she was in, was 
a nervous attack, and fell in a faint. Then ISI 
Montbrun, and Junot left the garden, not withoi 
and audible expression of his views on the p 
Eeynier and Montbrun also said plainly what tl 
Junot spoke so bitterly, that I took the liberty o 
him of the way in which he had met Mme 
Valladolid, He answered, laughing, ‘ Because ai 
like me has his games sometimes, that is no 
Mass6na to imitate them. Besides, I must st 
•colleagues.’ Prom that day forward the four g( 
on the worst of terms with Mass6na, who, on hi 
them no goodwill,^ 

This quarrel among the chiefs could not fail 1 
the causes making for the ill-success of the 
'These arose mainly from our utter want of t( 
knowledge of the districts in which we were fight 
from the omission of the Portuguese Governn 
as a defensive measure, or through indolence—tc 
maps made of the kingdom. The only one in e: 
as bad as could be; so that we had, as it were, to 
along. There were officers in plenty who had cai 
Portugal with Soult and Junot, but they had : 
the provinces where we were, and could be of 
guides. On the staff we had some thirty 
officers, among them two generals—^the Marquis 
and Count Pamplona, who had come to France i 
the contingent furnished to Napoleon by the com 
Though they had only obeyed the orders of 
^Government, they were proscribed by the Cor 
Eegency, and thus had returned to seek possess 

^ Confirmation of these details win be found in M. 1 
• of the causes which led to the French defeats in Portugal. 
3nwwe^ book xl.] 


confiscated goods in tlie train of our army. Masse 
Hoped to get some useful information from these exil 
except in the neighbourliood of Lisbon they knew i 
of their own country; while the Englislij wko ha 
going all about it for two years knew its config 
perfectly, gaining thereby a great advantage over ns. 

Another cause told no less powerfully against us. 
Wellington, being allowed a perfectly free hand 
Government, used it to compel all the people to lea'^i 
houses, destroy all provisions and mills, and reti 
their cattle to Lisbon on the approach of the Frenc 
thus were unable to obtain any information, and 
beat the country to a great distance in order to g 
visions. The Spaniards had constantly refused tc 
this terrible means of resistance at the instance 
English; but the Portuguese were more docile. "V 
crossed vast districts without seeing a single inh£ 
such an exodus had not been seen within human i 
The city of Yiseu was totally deserted when we ent 
yet Massena halted the army there for six days, d 
a second mistake added to that which he had comm' 
leaving the valley of the Mondego. If on the mo 
his arrival at Visen the French general had made 
march and attacked the Alcoba, on which Lord We! 
had then very few troops, the fault might ha^* 
repaired. But our delay of six days allowed the 
to ford the Mondego above Ponte de Murcelha, and 
their army on the ridges of the Alcoba at Bnsa< 
military writer of any country has been able to accc 
Mass6na’s inactivity of nearly a week at Yiseu, 

marshals sta^ff can testify that Mme N-’s fati^ 

much to do with delaying Massena and keeping him 
place. The country was in arms, and it would ha 
impossible to leave her behind without exposing hei 
danger of her being captured. Moreover, when 
made up his mind to start, Mass6na made only ve 
marches, halting first at Tondella. The next da^ 
ember 26, after establishing his headquarters at M 


on the right bank of the Oriz, he lost precious time in 
securing the lady’s quarters; and it was not till two in the 
afternoon that he set out with his staff for the outposts— 
five good leagues off, at the foot of the Alcoba. 

This mountain ridge, about three leagues in length, 
abuts upon the Mondego to . the east, and to the west is 
connected with detached hills of great steepness, impassable 
for an army. At the highest point is a convent, named 
Saco. The central part of the summit forms a sort of 
plateau, on which the English artillery was posted. It 
had freedom of action along the whole fi*ont of the position, 
and its range extended to beyond the Oriz. A road passing 
round the ridge of Busaco afforded easy communication 
between the various portions of the enemy’s army, while the 
slope facing towards the direction from which the French 
approached was, from its sharpness, well adapted for defence. 
The enemy’s left rested on the hills above Barria; his 
centre and reserves on the convent; his right on the heights, 
a little in rear of San Antonio de Cantara. So formidable 
was the position that the English had some fear that the 
French commander-in-chief might not venture to attack. 

When Massena came up on the evening of the 26th he 
found that the army had in his absence been posted by Ney 
as follows: the 6th corps on the right, at the village of 
Moira; the centre facing the convent; Reynier’s corps on 
the left, at San Antonio; and the 8th corps, under Junot, 
with the artillery, marching to take up a position in reserve 
in rear of the centre. The cavalry, under Montbrun, was at 
Bienfaita. 

When an army has undergone a check it is but too 
common to find the generals throwing the blame on each 
other. This happened after Busaco, and thus it is necessary 
to mention here the opinion expressed before the battle 
by Massena’s lieutenants, who, having first urged him on to 
the commission of his greatest blunder, after the unfortunate 
event criticised his conduct. I have said that on the day 
but one before the battle the corps under ISTey and Eeynier 
were at the foot of the Alcoba, and in presence of the enemy. 



AVliile impatiently waiting for the commander-in-chief, these- 
two generals exchanged in writing their respective views on 
tlie position of the Anglo-Portuguese army. There exists a 
letter,^ dated on the morning of September 26, in which 
Marshal Ney says to General Reynier, ^ If I were in command 
I would attack without a moment’s hesitation/ Both 
expressed the same feeling in their correspondence with 
Massena :—^ The position is far less formidable than it looks^, 
and if I had not been in so subordinate a position I would 
have carried it without awaiting your orders/ Relying on 
the assurance of Generals Reynier and Junot that nothing 
could be easier, Massena made (although the contrary has- 
since been affirmed) not the smallest attempt to reconnoitre, 
and, merely replying, ^ Very well, I will be back at daybreak,, 
and we will attack,' he turned and rode back to Mortagoa. 
Great was the astonishment at this abrupt departure, for, 
seeing Massena join his troops, who were encamped within 
cannon-shot of the enemy, everyone supposed that he would 
use the remaining daylight to study the position which he 
had to carry, and would stay with the army. In going off 
thus, without seeing anything for himself, he no doubt made 
a great mistake ; but I do not think that, after lulling to sleep 
his usual vigilance and urging him to attack, his lieutenants 
had any right to blame him as they afterwards did. On the 
contrary, they might well have found fault with themselves; 
for, after spending two days at the foot of the Alcoba, they 
advised a front attack, in spite of the steepness, and made no- 
inquiries as to the possibility of turning it—a course, as you 
will presently see, offering no difficulty. 

It was a misfortune for the army that General Sainte- 
Oroix was not then with Massena. His instinct for war 
would certainly have led him, taking advantage of the 
marshal’s confidence in him, to induce him to abandon the 
idea of attacking directly so formidable a position before 
mciking sure that it could not be turned. But he was with 
his brigade some leagues to the rear, escorting a convoy. 

Hardly had the commander-in-chief with his staff left 
[ ^ It will be found in the Appendix to Napier, vol. iii.] 



the army than night came on—and Massena had oniy one eve 
and was not a good horseman. Our road was strewn with 
large stones and pieces of rock, so we had, in the darkness, 
to go for more than two hours at a walk to accomplish the 
five leagues to Mortagoa. As we went along I meditated 
sadly on the probable results of the battle which we were 
going to fight on the morrow at such a disadvantage, and 
imparted my reflections in a low voice to my friend Ligni- 
ville and to General Fririon. We were all most anxious 
that Massena should alter his dispositions; but no officer save 
Pelet was allowed to submit any suggestions to him directly. 
Yet the matter appeared urgent, and we decided to employ 
an artifice, which we had sometimes used with success, for 
bringing the truth indirectly to his notice. Agreeing upon 
our parts, we got near the marshal, feigning not to see him 
in the darkness; then we began to talk about the coming 
battle, and I said that I was sorry the commander-imchief 
intended to assault the position in front without being 
certain that it could not be turned. Then General Fririon, 
playing his part as arranged, answered that Ney and 
Reynier had stated positively that there was no other way to 
get past, to which Ligniville and I replied that we could not 
believe that, for it was impossible that the people of Mortagoa 
should have lived for centuries devoid of direct communica¬ 
tion with Boialva, and with no other way to the Oporto road 
than by Busaco, over the steepest part of the mountains. I 
added that when I had made the same remark to the aides- 
de-camp of Ney and Eeynier, and asked which of them had 
reconnoitred the extreme left of the enemy’s position, not 
one answered, from which I conclnded that no one had 
visited that part. If Mass4na saw badly his hearing was 
extremely keen, and, as we hoped, he had not missed one 
word of our talk. So much struck was he, that he came up- 
to our group, and, joining in the conversation, admitted— 
cautious as he was—that he had assented too easily to llie 
plan of assaulting in front. He said that he would counter¬ 
order this, and that if a way could be found of turning the 
position he would let the army rest next day, and on the 



following night wonld concentrate it opposite the vulnerable 
point and attack unawares. No doubt there would be a day’s 
delay, but the chances of success would be better and the 
probable loss lighter. 

So determined did the marshal appear, that when we 
reached Mortagoa he bade Ligniville and me try to find 
some inhabitant who could show us a road to Boialva without 
passing Busaco. It was a difficult job, for the inhabitants 
had all fled at the approach of the French, and the extreme 
flarPneas was against our search. At length, however, wo 
found in a monastery an old gardener who had stayed to take 
care of a sick monk. He brought us to this monk, who 
answered our questions freely; he had often been from 
Mortagoa and Boialva by a good road which branched off a 
short league from the place where we were. He was all the 
more surprised at our not knowing this, that part of our 
army in going from Viseu to Mortagoa had passed the 
turning. Guided by the old gardener, we went to verify the 
monk’s statement, and found that an excellent road actually 
went in the direction of the mountains and appeared to pass 
round the enemy’s left. Yet Marshal Ney had stayed two day.s 
at Mortagoa without exploring this road, a knowledge of 
which would have saved us many disasters. 

Ligniville and I, delighted at our discovery, hastened to 
report it to the marshal; but we had been away more than 
an hour, and we found him with Major Pelet, surrounded by 
maps and plans. Pelet said that he had examined the 
mountains with a telescope by daylight and had seen in their 
configuration no sign of a pass to om.' right; moreover he 
could not believe that Marshal Ney had not explored'the 
neighbourhood while he was at Mortagoa, and as he had not 
found a pass it was clear that none existed, nor could we 
convince him of the contrary. In vain did we offer to go 
round and ascend the hill which the monk assured us was 
less steep than that of Busaco, or even to go as far as Boialva 
if they would give us three battalions of the headquarters 
guard. In vain did General Pririon beg the marshal to 
accept this offer: all was useless. Mass6na was very tired, 
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he said tlia.t it was near midnight and that we must he off 
at four o’clock to reach the camp by daybreak, and with that 
he went to bed. ITever did I pass a more melancholy night; 
and my comrades were as sad as I. At last the hour came 
for our start, and we reached the outposts with the first 
morning light of September 27, an ill-omened day which was 
to behold one of the most terrible reverses which the French 
army ever suffered. 



CHAPTER XIII 


On finding himself in front of the position which he had 
scarcely examined on the previous day Massena appeared to 
hesitate, and, coming up to the place where I was chatting 
with General Eririon, he said sadly, ^Your suggestion of 
yesterday was worth considering/ Our hopes rekindled by 
these few words, we doubled our efforts to induce the com- 
mander-in-chief to turn the mountain by Boialva, and he 
was already coming over to our way of thinking, when Ney, 
Eeynier, and Pelefc came up and interrupted our talk with 
the remark that all was ready for the attack. Mass6na 
made a few more remarks, but at length, overborne by his 
lieutenants, and fearing, no doubt, that he might be blamed 
for letting slip a victory which they declared to be certain, 
he gave orders towards seven o’clock to open fire. 

The 2nd corps, under Eeynier, attacked the enemy’s right 
Ney their left and centre. The French troops were drawn 
up on stony ground, sloping steeply down to a great ravine 
which separated us from the Alcoba, which was lofty, steep, 
and occupied by the enemy. From their commanding position 
they could see all our movements, while we saw only their 
outposts half-way up the hill between the convent of Busaco 
and the ravine, which at this point was so deep that the 
naked eye could hardly make out the movements of troops 
who were marching through it, and so narrow that the 
English bullets carried right across it. It might be re¬ 
garded as an immense natural ditch, serving as the first line 
of defence to the natural fortifications formed by great rocks 
cut almost into a vertical wall. Besides this, our artillery, 


not only against a mass of obstacles and tlie rongbest pos¬ 
sible ascent, but also against the best marksmen in Europe. 
Up to this time tbe English were the only troops who were 
perfectly practised in the use of small arms, whence their 
firing was far more accurate than that of any other infantry. 

Although you might expect that the rules of war would 
be alike among civilized nations, they do, as a fact, vary 
immensely even in identical circumstances. Thus, when the 
French have to defend a position they first garnish the front 
and flanks with skirmishers, and then crown the heights 
conspicuously with their main body and reserves, which has the 
serious inconvenience of letting the enemy know the vulner¬ 
able point of the line. The method employed in similar 
cases by the English seems to me far preferable, as was 
often demonstrated in the Peninsular War. After having, 
as we do, garnished their front with skirmishers, they post 
their principal forces in such a way as to keep them out of 
sight, holding them all the time sufficiently near to the key 
of the position to be able to attack the enemy at once if they 
come near to reaching it; and this attack, made unexpectedly 
upon assailants who have lost heavily and think the victory 
already theirs, succeeds almost invariably. We had a melan¬ 
choly expeihence of this at Busaco. In spite of the numerous 
obstacles which favoured the defence, the brave men of the 
2nd corps had just succeeded, after an hour of desperate 
work, performed with really heroic courage, in scaling the 
mountain, when, as they arrived panting at the summit of 
the ridge, they found themselves in front of a hitherto un¬ 
perceived line of English infantry. After receiving them at 
fifteen paces with an admirably aimed and sustained fire 
which stretched more than five hundred men on the ground, 
this line dashed at the survivors with the bayonet. The un¬ 
expected attack, accompanied by a storm of grape on their 
flank, shook some of our battalions ; but they quickly rallied, 
and, in spite of their heavy losses, our troops, astonished but 
not disconcerted, charged the English line, broke it at several 
points, and carried six guns. But Wellington had brought 
up strong reserves, while ours were at the foot of the mountain,. 


and the French, pressed on all sides, and compelled to give 
up the narrow ground which they occupied on the plateau, 
found themselves, after a long and brisk resistance, driven in 
a heap down the steep descent up which they had climbed. 
The English lines followed them halfway down, firing volleys 
to which our men could not reply—and marderous they were. 
Al l resistance being useless in so unfavourable a position, the 
ofiicers ordered the men to take skirmishing order about the 
broken ground, and under a hail of bullets they reached 
the foot of the mountain. At this point we lost General 
Graindorge, two colonels, eighty officers, and seven or eight 
hundred men. 

After such a check prudence would have forbidden to 
send any troops weakened by heavy losses a second time 
against a triumphant enemy with his position unaltered; 
yet General Reynier ordered Foy’s and Sarrut’s brigades to 
return to the charge; and Massena, who witnessed this 
madness, allowed the second attack. It met with the same 
fate as the first. While this was taking place on our left, 
fortune was not more favourable to the 6th corps on our 
right. Although it had been arranged to attack simul¬ 
taneously at all points, and Massena had repeated the order 
about seven o’clock at the moment of engaging, it was half¬ 
past eight before Ney set his troops in motion. He asserted 
afterwards that he had been delayed by the difficulty of the 
position on that side, and it certainly was greater than on 
the left. Our people had just made one great mistake in 
sending the 2nd corps into action before the 6th was ready ; 
Ney made one similar when he engaged Loison’s, Marchand’s, 
and Mermet’s divisions without any cohesion. The troops 
attacked vigorously, and although entire files were swept 
away by cannon and musketry, the brigades of Ferey and 
Simon, with the 26th of the line, clambering up the steep 
rocks, flung themselves on the enemy’s guns and captured 
three of them. The English, being reinforced, returned to 
the attack; General Simon, with his jaw smashed, fell, and 
was taken prisoner on one of the guns which he had just 
captured. Almost every field officer was killed or wounded, 




French masses, who returned in disorder to their starting- 
point. Thus ended the principal fight. The losses of the 
2nd and 6th corps were immense. They amounted to more 
than 5,000 men, including 250 officers killed, wounded, or 
prisoners. General Graindorge, Colonels Monier, Amy, and 
Beiiiet killed; two others wounded; General Simon wounded 
and taken prisoner; Generals Merle, Mancune, and Foy 
severely wounded, besides two colonels and thirteen majors. 
The enemy in their sheltered position lost far less heavily, 
but they admitted 2,300 men disabled. We learnt after¬ 
wards that if we had attacked the day before the English 
would have withdrawn without fighting, because 2,500 of 
their best troops were then on the other side of the Mondego, 
and only arrived at Busaco the night before the battle. Such 
was the result of the six days lost by Mass^na at Viseu, and 
his hurry to return on the 26th to Mortagoa instead of 
reconnoitring the position. 

Our efforts having thus utterly failed in face of a hillside so 
steep that an unburdened man would have climbed it with 
difficulty, it surely behoved our leaders to put a stop to firing 
which had now become useless. Yet a brisk file-firing went 
on all along the lines at the foot of the position, which our 
soldiers, in their excitement, were to assault anew. These 
small encounters with an enemy hidden by lofty rocks were 
very costly to us, and there was a general feeling that they 
should cease, though no one gave the formal order. Just then 
the two armies witnessed a touching incident, forming a 
contrast to the scenes of slaughter all ronnd. General Simon’s 
valet, hearing that Ms master had been left badly wounded 
on the summit of the Alcoba, tried to make his way to him ; 
but the enemy, not understanding his motive for approaching 
their lines, fired on him repeatedly, and the faithful servant 
was compelled to retnrn to the French outposts. As he was 
lamenting his inability to aid his master, the cantinidre of the 
26th, belonging to the brigade, took the things from the valet’s 
hands, loaded them on her donkey, and went forward, say¬ 
ing, ‘ We will see if the English will kill a woman ’; listen- 


ing to no objections, slie went up the hill, and, passed coolly 
between the lines of skirmishers, who, savage as they were, 
ceased firing till she was out of range. Presently she saw the 
English colonel, and explained what she had brought. He 
received her kindly, and had her taken to General Simon, 
with whom she stayed several days, tending him to the best 
of her power, and only leaving him when the valet arrived. 
Then, getting on her donkey, she went through the enemy’s 
army, by that time in retreat on Lisbon, and rejoined her 
regiment, without having received an insult of any kind, 
though she was young and very pretty. On the contrary, 
the English made a point of treating her with great respect.^ 

The two armies maintained their respective positions ; it 
was a sad night for us; the future appeared gloomy enough. 
At daybreak on the 28th, the Alcoba echoed with mighty 
cheering and the strains of the English military bands. 
Wellington was reviewing his troops, who were saluting him 
with their hurrahs; while the French at the foot of the 
■mountain were in gloomy silence. Massena should have 
mounted his horse then, reviewed his army, harangued his 
soldiers, until they replied by their cheers to the defiant . 
enthusiasm of the enemy. The Emperor and Marshal Lannes 
would certainly have acted thus. But Massena held aloof, 
walking about all alone, and making no arrangements ; while 
his lieutenants, especially Ney and Keynier, the very men 
who the day before had urged him to engage, saying that 
they would answer for victory, were loudly accusing him of 
imprudence in attacking a strong position like Busaco. 
When, finally, they joined the commander-in-chief, it was to 
propose that he should advertise our failure to the army, and 
all the world by abandoning Portugal and take the army back 
into Spain. Then old Mass6na, recovering a little of the 
energy of Eivoli, Zurich, and Genoa, and many another 
memorable occasion, rejected their proposal as unworthy of 
the army and of himself. 

[ * Napier also tells a story of a girl who passed unmolested through the 
armies; but in this case it was a Portuguese girl who actually crossed the 
battlefield, in the opposite direction, down, and not up, the mountain.] 



Tlie liav© called the affair of Busaco a political 

battle,^because the British Parliament, alarmedatthe enormous 
€OBfc of f'be-war, appeared resolved to withdraw the troops from 

the Pc'ii'iinHi’ila and content itself in future with supplying arms 
and aminnnition to the guerrillas. As this plan tended to 
destroy Wellington’s influence, he had resolved to prevent it 
irotn Ijeing carried out by replying with a victory to the fears 
of the -Mngliali Parliament, and this determined him to await 
the Ifroncli at Busaco. His plan succeeded, and Parliament 
votc^d furtlier supplies for the war which was to be so disastrous 
to ns. 

W^bile blie marshal was discussing with his lieutenants, 
(General Sainte-Oroix came up. On seeing him everyone 
c^xpressed regret tliat he had not heen present the day before 
to act as the marshal’s good genius. Mass6na now under¬ 
stood fibe mistake lie had made in not turning the enemy’s 
left as we liad advised him, and, on hearing the state of 
thiugB from Mass^na himself, Sainte-Croix advised him to 
nwert l-o that plan. With the- general’s assent, he galloped 
off, actsoinpoiuied by Ligniville and me, to Mortagoa, whither 
HCJili for his brigade of dragoons. As we passed through 
the village we picked up the convent gardener, who, at sight 
of a |)ic*>ce of gold, consented to act as our guide, laughing 
when he was asked if there really existed a road to Boialva. 

While Bainte-Croix’s brigade, and a regiment of infantry, 
led t.lie way in this new direction, the 8th corps and Mont- 
brim*s cavalry followed close behind, and the rest of the army 
prepared to do the same. Urged by Sainte-Croix, Mass6na 
had at hiut spoken with authority, and imposed silence on his 
lieutenants when they persisted in denying the existence of s 
pass on the right. 

In order to conceal from the English the movement oi 
such of our troops as were at the foot of the Alcoba, they did 
not maroh until night, and then in dead silence. But in¬ 
formation was soon given by the despairing cries of the 
BVaneb wounded, whom we were under the sad necessity oi 
ftbandonincf. A great number of horses, and all the beasts 
of burden were employed to carry the men whom there was 


hope of curing; but those who had lost their legs, or were 
otherwise severely wounded, were left lying on the dry heath, 
and as the poor fellows expected to have their throats cut by 
the peasants as soon as the armies were out of the way, their 
despair was terrible. 

The French army had reason to fear that Wellington, 
seeing them execute a flank march so near him, would attack 
them vigorously. This might have led to the capture of 
Eeynier's entire corps, which would be the last to leave its 
position, and would remain for some hours unsupported in 
presence of the enemy. But the English general had no time 
to think of turning the French rear-guard, for he had just 
learnt that he was being himself turned by the pass of which 
the French commander-in-chief had so long denied the 
existence. What actually happened was this. After we had 
marched all the night of the 28th, the gardener, going with 
the head of Sainte-Croix’s column, brought us by a road 
practicable for artillery as far as Boialva, that is to say, to 
the extreme left flank of the English army, so that all the 
positions on the Alcoba had been outflanked without a blow, 
and Wellington, under pain of exposing his army to be taken 
in rear, had to abandon Busaco in haste, to regain Coimbra, 
and cross the Mondego there, with a view of retreating upon 
Lisbon, which he did with all speed. Our advanced guard 
only met with a small detachment of Hanoverian hussars 
posted at Boialva, a pretty village situated at the southern 
issue from the mountains. The fertility of the country gave 
hopes that the army might find abundant subsistence there. 
A shout of joy went up from our ranks, and the soldiers very 
soon forgot the fatigues and dangers of the previous days, 
perhaps also the unhappy comrades whom they had left dying 
before Busaco. 

To complete the success of our movement, a good road 
joined Boialva with the village of Avelans on the road from 
Oporto to Coimbra. Sainte-Croix occupied this, and by a 
further piece of luck we discovered a second road from Boialva 
to Sardao, another village on the high road. At last, then, 
we had the proof of the existence of this pass, so obstinately 
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denied by Ney, Eeynier, and Pelet. ^lassma must have 
reproacbed Mmself for having omitted to reconnoitre the 
strong position before which he had lost several thousand 
men^ and which his army had now turned without meeting 
the least resistance. But Wellington was still more to ’blame 
for not having guarded that point, and surveved the road 
leading to it from Mortagoa. It was of no use for bim to 
say afterwards that he did not believe the road had been 
practicable for artillery, and that he had besides ordered 
Trant to cover Boialva with 2,000 militia. Such an eszcuse 
is not permissible for experienced fighting men. It might 
perfectly well be answered that as to the state of the road 
the English commander should have reconnoitred it before 
the battle, and that, in the second place, it is not enoagli for 
the chief of an army to give orders, bat that he should make 
sure that they have been executed. Boialva is only a few 
leagues from Busaco, and yet Wellington never ascertained 
that this pass, so important to the safety of his army, had 
been guarded according to his orders; so that if Massena had 
been better inspired, and had, during the night of the 26 th 5 
sent an army corps to Boialva to attack the left flank of the 
enemy, while threatening him in front with the rest of his 
force, the English would certainly have suffered a sanguinary 
defeat. Erom all this we conclude that in the circumstances 
neither Wellington nor Massena showed himself equal to his 
high reputation; and that they deserved the blame which, 
their contemporaries addressed to them, and which history 
will confirm. 



CHAPTER XIV 


As soon as the army was clear of the defile of Boialva, Massena 
marched on Coimbra by wsljI of Milheada and Tornos. At 
the latter point there was a cavalry engagement, in which 
iSainte-Croix overthrew the English rear-guard, forcing them 
back on Coimbra. On October 1 the French entered that 
place. Deceived by the result of the battle of Busaco, and the 
assertion of English officers that the French army was 
retiring into Spain, the unhappy inhabitants of that city 
had abandoned themselves to a display of rejoicing. The 
festivities were not at an end, when suddenly came the news 
that the French had turned the mountains and were marching 
straight on Coimbra—that indeed they were not a day’s 
journey distant. Indescribable panic prevailed; the popula¬ 
tion of 120,000 souls simultaneously with the news of the 
enemy’s approach received orders to leave their home forth¬ 
with, Their departure was, by the admission of English 
ofiS-cers, a most terrible sight; I refrain from relating the 
heart-breaking incidents. 

Wellington’s army, hampered by the mass of fugitives of 
every age, sex, and class, men and beasts of burden in 
inextricable confusion, retired in the greatest disorder 
toward Coimbra and Pombal, many perishing in the passage 
•of the Mondego. This was good for Massena. He should, 
have sent Junot’s corps, which, not having fought at Busaco, 
was fully available, in pursuit, and by a sudden attack he 
might have caused heavy loss to the English army, which, by 
the testimony of some of our men who had been captured at 
Busaco and had escaped, was in disorder beyond words. But, 


iiB aiiny in Coimbra and the adjacent villages, anc 
t.lu-oe clear days. His excuse for this delay wal th< 
uecoHHity of roorganising the 2nd and 6th corps which hac 
a, liuBaco, and of establishing hospitals at Ooimhra 
xll W i 16 might have done while the 8th corps was h 
pui'Btix ^ 6 t io^ enemy. But the real notion for the stay a 
wuH, in the first place, the increasing want of confi 
Mass6n.a and his lieutenants; and, farther, hi 
t»y ill tleciding whether to leave a division in the plac 
jO cov€*^r his rear nn<3. protect the sick and wounded, or t 
3nkc^ 1 available forces from the battle which was es 
06ct€i%cl to be fought outside Lisbon. Either course had it 
and disadvantages; but he need not have take: 
3hr©t^ days to make up his mind. Finally he decided to leav 
i half-'Company to guard the convent of Santa Clara an 
oroteeh th© wounded who were assembled there from the firs 
ary of* an attacking force, with orders to capitulate as soo 
IS an oflbar appeared. 

.Blit no definite instructions were given; and, under tt 
mpn^HHion that a division would remain, the colonels put a 
•jhcdr ill firm men, most of whom could perfectly well ha'^ 
narc^lii^cl, and dosii'ed nothing better, in the vast conven 
MLorct Ilian three thousand were thns left behind, with t'w 
ieutaii^ntH and eighty men of the naval brigade as their sol 
jiiarcL 

1 wii« surprised that Mass6na, who was sure to reqidi 
jailow when he reached the Tagus, should have sacrificed 
aumbtiir of thcis© valuable men, who could not easily be replacec 
when li© might have left some infantry of inferior value. 1 
was cl«ar that in less than twenty>f3ur hours the enemy 
rregiilfi^r troops would occupy the town; and indeed inti 
weniti^ of the very day, October 3, ^ on which the French ha 
©ft it, fclia Portuguese militia entered. 

Oiii* poor wounded had barricaded them^lves in th 
JonvouLt, having no longer any doubt that Mass4na ha 
ibaridoiied them, and were preparing to sell their lives dearly 
rh© iia lieutenants behaved admirably. With the help c 
[ * So in til© original, but tlae dates here and afew lines below seem wrong/ 
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some infantry ofiScers who were among the wounded, tliey 
collected all the men who still had muskets and could use 
them, and succeeded in holding the Portuguese in check all 
the night. On the morning of the 6th Brigadier Trant, the 
commander of the militia, arrived; and the naval officers 
capitulated to him in writing. Hardly, however, had the 
wounded French surrendered the few arms which they had 
than the militia fell on the poor wretches, many ot whom 
could not stand, and butchered over a thousand. The rest, 
sent without mercy to Oporto, perished on the road; as soon 
as anyone fell out from fatigue the Portuguese killed him. 
Yet this militia was organized and led by English officers, 
commanded by an English general ; and in not checking 
these atrocities Trant dishonoured his country and his 
uniform. In vain does Napier allege in his excuse that only 
ten French prisoners were sacrificed; the fact is, that nearly 
all were murdered either in the hospital at Coimbra or on 
the road. Even in England the name of Trant has become 
infamous.^ 

From Coimbra Massena had written to the Emperor; but 
the difficulty was to transmit the despatch through the insur¬ 
gent population. A Frenchman must have failed, and it was 
necessary to find someone who knew the country and could 
speak the language. A Portuguese officer named Mascare- 
guas, who had entered the French service with General 
d’Alorna, offered to be the bearer. I saw him start disguised 
as a mountain-shepherd, with a little dog in his basket, in 
which costume he hoped to reach Almeida, where the French 
commandant would put him in the way of proceeding to 
Paris. But it was of no use for Mascareguas, who belonged 
to the first nobility of Portugal, to attempt to conceal his 
distinguished bearing and manner and his refined speech. 
The peasants were not taken in; he was arrested, brought to 
Lisbon, and condemned to death; and in spite of his appeal 

[ ^ General Marbot’s study of Napier does not appear to have extended 
to the Appendix, or he would have found a letter written to Trant by throe 
French officers, a doctor, a colonel, and a naval commander, thanking him, 
in the name of the prisoners, for ‘ the trouble which he had taken to alle¬ 
viate their condition.’ ] 



oble’s privilege of decapitation, lie was hanged as a 
le public square. 

diree further days wasted by the French at Coimbra 
dio English to get away, and it took us three days 
come up with their rear-guard at Pombal. Before 
iig the body of the celebrated marquis of that name 
LTi a magnificent tomb, erected in an immense mauso- 
vonderful architecture. This had been wrecked by the 
■s from the English army. They had broken the tomb 
wii the bones under the feet of their horses, which 
. stabled in the vast building. A strange instance 
anity of human things! There, lying in the filth, 
ias6na and his staff visited the place, were the scanty 
of the great minister who put down the Jesuits ! 
i Pombal we went on to Leyria, and at 9 a.m. our ad- 
1 ,ard was on the banks of the Tagus, at Santarem. 

3 found immense stores of provisions; but this ad- 
was almost neutralised by autumnal rains such as 
ieen out of the tropics except in the southern shores 
eninsula, and which assailed us after unbroken fine 
Both armies suffered much from this cause; but 
,clxed Alemquer, a market town at the foot of the 
Cintra, which gird Lisbon at a few leagues’ distance, 
e expected to have to fight a battle before entering 
out, as we knew that the town was open on the land- 
bad no doubt of success. Meantime, however, all the 
irliood of Lisbon had been covered with fortifica- 
l^''or a year and a half the English had been working 
; but neither Ney, who had just spent a year at 
Lca, nor Mass6na, who for six months had been making 
> invade Portugal, had the least inkling of these 
works. Eeynier and Junot were equally ignorant; 
‘prising of all—incredible, indeed, if the fact were not 
ly certain—the French Government itself did not 
at the hills of Cintra had been fortified. It is inoon- 
liow the Emperor, who had agents in every country, 
ive omitted to send some to Lisbon. At that time 
ds of American, German, Swedish, and English ships’ 


were daily bringing into tbe Tagus stores for Wei 
army; and it would have been perfectly easy to have in- 
some spies among tbe numerous sailors and clerks e 
on tliese vessels. Knowledge of all kinds can be obt; 
money; it was by tkis means that the Emperor kepi 
informed of all that went on in England and among t 
Powers of Europe. Nevertheless, he never gave Mass 
information as to the defences of Lisbon; and it was 
reaching Alemquer that the French general discovered 
hills were fortified and connected by lines of which t 
touched the sea in rear of Torres Vedras, the centr 
Sobral, and the right rested on the Tagus, near Alha 
The day before our troops appeared at this p< 
English army had entered the lines, driving befor 
population of the surrounding districts, to the nu 
300,000 souls. Utter disorder prevailed; and those 
the French oflScers who guessed what was takin 
among the enemy regretted afresh and very keei 
Mass6na had resolved a fortnight before to attack the 
of Busaco in front. If that position had been tun 
enemy would have been taken in flank and have retir 
Lisbon, and our army, in full strength and ardour, wn 
attacked the lines on its arrival, and certainly have 
them. With the capture of the capital the Engli 
have retreated precipitately, and the reverse would hi 
irreparable. But our heavy losses at Busaco had ch; 
ardour of Massena’s lieutenants, and bred ill-will 
them and him; so that now all were trying to par? 
operations, and representing every little hillock to h 
height of Busaco the capture of which would cost 
bloodshed. In spite, however, of this want of 
Mass6na despatched the 8th corps towards the 
centre, and OlauseFs division carried the village of Sc 
very important point for us. Just when a simu 
attack along the whole line was expected, General 
Croix, who had urged this course, was killed by a 
shot in front of Villa-Eranca. That excellent officer v 
General Montbrun making a reconnoissance toward Al 


and as they passed along the Tagus, on which several Portu¬ 
guese sloops were cruising, and firing out our outposts, poor 
Sainte-Oroix was cut in two by a chain-shot. It was a 
grievous loss for the army, for Massena, and above all for me, 
who loved him like a brother. 

After the death of the only man capable of giving him 
good advice the commander-in-chief fell back into his state of 
perpetual indecision, wavering under the clamour of his lieu¬ 
tenants, who, in their present faint-heartedness, represented 
all the hills of Ointra as bristling with cannon ready to make 
mince-meat of us. In order to know what he was really to 
think about it, Massena, who since the advice which Ligniville 
and I had offered at the battle of Busaco, had evinced some 
kindness towards us, directed ns to examine the front of the 
enemy’s lines. They were undoubtedly of imposing strength, 
but very far from what people were pleased to say. The 
English entrenchments formed an immense arc round Lisbon, 
at least twenty French leagues in length. Every officer of 
the least experience knows well that a position of this extent 
cannot present the same difliculties everywhere and must 
have its weak spots. We became aware of several such by 
seeing officers, and even cavalry pickets, ride up quite easily ; 
and we also became convinced that our engineer officers who 
had mapped the hills had figured an. armed redoubt wherever 
they saw a little earth recently disturbed. The English, to 
lead us into a mistake, had on every small elevation traced 
works of which most had not yet got beyond the stage of 
planning. But even if they had been completed it seemed 
to us that the ground was sufficiently irregular to conceal the 
movements of a portion of our army, and that by employing 
one corps to make a feint on the front while the other two 
pushed real attacks on the weakest points of this long line, 
they would find the English troops too widely scattered, or at. 
any rate with their reserves at a considerable distance from 
the points attacked. 

The age of Louis XIV. was a period when great use was 
made oi lines, and history shows that the greater part of 
those which were attacked were carried for wa-n-i'. 



of mutual support among the defenders. We thought that at 
some point of their vast extent it would be easy to pierce the 
English lines, and an opening once made, the enemy’s troops, 
who would be in some cases a day’s journey from the opening, 
would recognise that they had not time to come up, except in 
very inferior strength, and would retire, not to Lisbon, whence 
vessels cannot get out in all winds, but to Cascaes, where their 
military fleet and transports were assembled. Their retreat 
would have been very difficult, and might perhaps have 
become a rout. In any case their embarkation in presence 
of our army would have been a second edition of Sir John 
Moore’s at Corunna. We have since seen English officers, 
among others General Hill, admit that if the French had 
attacked within the first ten days after their arrival they 
would have easily penetrated together with the confused 
multitude of peasants in the midst of whom the English 
armies could never have disentangled themselves nor made 
any regular dispositions for defence. 

When my comrade and I reported in this sense to 
Massena, the old soldier’s eyes sparkled with martial ardour, 
and he at once issued marching orders to prepare for the 
attack which he reckoned on making the next day. However, 
on receiving the orders, his four lieutenants hastened to his 
quarters and a stormy discussion took place. Junot, who 
had commanded in Lisbon, and knew it well, declared that 
it seemed impossible to him to maintain so large a town, and 
expressed himself strongly for the attack. General Montbrun 
shared his opinion; but Ney and Reynier hotly opposed it, 
adding that the loss at Busaco, together with that of the 
wounded who had been abandoned at Coimbra, and the 
numerous sick who had been for the moment disabled by the 
rains, had so largely diminished the number of combatants, 
that it was not possible to attack a strong position, and 
further, that their men were demoralised—an inaccurate 
statement, for the troops were showing great ardour in 
demanding to march upon Lisbon. Losing his patience, 
Massena repeated vivd voce the orders he had already given 
in writing, and Ney declared in so many words that he would 
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not carry tliem out. The coinmander-in-cliief was minded 
then to remove Ney from the command of the 6th corps, as. 
some months later he was obliged to do. But he considered 
that Ney was beloved by his men, whom he had commanded 
for seven years; that his removal would involve that of Eeynier,, 
which would complete the discord in the army at a moment 
when unanimity was so eminently needed. The energetic 
advice of Sainte-Croix was no longer at hand to sustain him, 
and Massena quailed before the disobedience of his two chief 
lieutenants. They could not indeed decide him to leave 
Portugal, but they extorted from him a promise to move away 
from the enemy% lines, and to retire ten leagues back behind 
Santarem and Eio Mayor and there await fresh orders from 
the Emperor. I saw with regret this little retreat, which 
seemed to me to augur one more general and definitive, nor, 
as you will soon see, did my presentiment deceive me. I 
turned my back therefore with sorrow on the hills of Ointra., 
fully persuaded that if we had profited by the confusion into 
which the fugitives had thrown the English camp we might 
have forced the unfinished lines. But what was then easy 
was no-longer so a fortnight later. Compelled to feed the 
vast population, which at his bidding had streamed in upon 
Lisbon, Wellington used the arms of 40,000 stout peasants 
by making them work at the completion of the fortifications 
with which he proposed to cover Lisbon, and thus the place 
became of immense strength. 




CHAPTER XY 


Dueing our stay at Sotral T saw another artifice ei 
by the English, and one of snflScient importance to b 
noting. It is often said that thoroughbred horses ai 
use in war, because their price is so high and they 
so much care that it would be almost impossible to p: 
squadron, much more a regiment, with them. Nor 
do the English use them on campaign; but they have 
of sending single officers, mounted on fast thoroughb 
watch the movements of a hostile army. These offi( 
within the enemy’s cantonments, cross his line of mar 
for days on the flanks of his columns, always jusi 
range, till they can form a clear idea of his number 
direction of his march. After our entry into Porti 
frequently saw observers of this kind flitting round 
was vain to give chase to them, even with the best-i 
horsemen. The moment the English officer saw a 
approach he would set spurs to his steed, and nimbly 
ditches, hedges, even brooks, he would make oflT 
speed that our men soon lost sight of him, and perh 
him soon after a league further on, note-book in ham 
top of some hillock, continuing his observations. T1 
tice, which I never saw anyone employ like the Eng] 
which I tried to imitate during the Russian campaigi 
perhaps have saved Napoleon at Waterloo by affordir 
warning of the arrival of the Prussians. Anyho' 
English ‘ runners,’ who were the despair of the 
general from the moment we left Spain, increased in ' 
5»,nd p.mrni-nD* aR soon as we w re i front of Sohrs 


positions occupied by our troops. 

One day, however, when there had been a little skirmish 
of outposts, in which we had remained in possession of the 
ground, a light-infantryman, who had for some time had his 
eye on the best mounted and boldest of the enemy’s ^ runners,’ 
and knew his ways, shammed dead, quite sure that as soon 
as his company was out of the way the Englishman would 
come back to look at the little battlefield. He did come, 
and was unpleasantly surprised to see the supposed dead man 
jump up, kill his horse with a musket-shot, and then charge 
him with the bayonet, summoning him to surrender, which 
he had no choice but to do. The prisoner, on being presented 
to Mass6na by his captor, turned out to be a member of the 
highest English nobility, a Percy, descended from one of the 
most illustrious Herman chiefs, to whom William the Oon- 
^queror gave the Duchy of Horthumberland, which his offspring 
still hold. Mr. Percy was honourably received by the Erench 
commander and taken to Sobral. Being curious to mount 
the clock tower, in order to observe how our army was posted, 
he was allowed to do so; and from this lofty point, telescope 
in hand, he witnessed an amusing sight, at which, in spite of 
his own bad luck, he could not help laughing: the capture 
•of another English officer. This gentleman, having returned 
from India after twenty years’ absence, and hearing in London 
that his brother was serving in Portugal, had sailed for 
Lisbon, and hurried up on foot to the front to greet his 
brother, whose regiment was on duty. It was a lovely day, 
-and the new comer divei*ted himself by admiring the beautiful 
-country and studying the fortifications and the troops which 
■occupied them. So intent was he on this, that he walked 
past the outposts without knowing it, and was between the 
two armies. Just then he caught sight of some fine figs, 
.and not having tasted European fruit for a long time, took a 
fancy to climb the tree. While he was quietly regaling him¬ 
self, the soldiei's of a neighbouring French picket, surprised 
to see a red coat among the branches, came up, and seeing 
what it was, captured the English officer, amid the laughter 



of all those who witnessed the incident from afar. This 
Englishman, however, better advised than Mr. Percy begged 
his captors to keep him on the outskirts of the French army, 
hoping, that if he saw nothing of its internal arrangements, 
he might be exchanged. His foresight proved successful; 
for Massena, having no fear of his being able to give any 
information as to the disposition of our troops, sent him back 
on parole, begging Lord Wellington to exchange a.gainst him 
Captain Letermillier, who had been taken at Coimbra, and 
afterwards became one of our best colonels. Mr. Percy, who 
had laughed much at his comrade, on learning that he had 
been exchanged, requested the same favour; but this was^ 
refused, as he had seen too much, and might report it. The 
unlucky young man followed the French army as a prisonei, and 
shared its sufferings for six months. On our return to Spain 
he was transferred to France, where he passed several yeais. 

Unable to obtain any backing from his lieutenants in his 
proposed attack on the lines, and being short of provisions, 
Massena was compelled, on November 14, to retire ten leagues 
back from the hills and establish his army in a corn-growing 
district, where positions could he found suitable for defence. 
He selected the country between the Rio Mayor, the Tagus, 
and the Zezere, establishing the 2nd corps at Santarem, the 
8th at Torres Novas (where also he fixed his headquarters), 
the Gfch at Thomar, the artillery park at Tancos, while the 
cavalry were at Ourem with their outposts pushed as far as 
Leiria. luferring from this movement that the French were 
in full retreat for Spain, the English followed, but cautiously 
and at a distance, fearing a trick to di'aw them out of their 
lines. When they found that we were halted behind the 
Rio Mayor they gave us some trouble, but were vigorously 
met; and judging that want of provisions would soon drive 
us to leave this district, well adapted for the defensive, they 
contented themselves with watching us. Lord Wellington’s 
headquarters were fixed at Cartaxo, opposite Santarem, and 
from November 1810 till March 1811 the armies faced each 
other, separated only by the Rio Mayor. The English, having 
their food supplies brought by the Tagus from Lisbon, lived 
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stores, and being in a contracted space, was a serious problem. 
Our troops, Lowever, worked witk admirable patience and 
industry, each contributing, like bees in a hive, his share to 
the common welfare. Workshops were started in every 
battalion; and each regiment, organising a system of raids 
on a large scale, sent out detachments, armed and well led, 
who returned driving thousands of donkeys laden with pro¬ 
visions of all kinds, and immense herds of sheep, pigs, and 
goats, the booty being proportionately divided on its arrival. 
As the nearer districts became exhausted, the raids had to be 
pushed further afield, even to the gates of Abrantes and 
Coimbra ; and the attacks of the infuriated peasantry, though 
always beaten off, caused some loss. Besides these, the 
Pbraiging parties had a new form of enemy to contend with, 
resembling in its organisation the robber bands of the middle 
iges. 

A French sergeant, wearied of the misery in which the 
irmy was living, resolved to decamp and live in comfort. To 
his end he persuaded about a hundred of the worst characters 
n the army, and going with them to the rear, took up his 
[uarters in a vast convent, deserted by the monks, but still 
nil of furniture and provisions. He increased his store largely 
)y carrying off everything in the neighbourhood that suited 
dm; well-furnished spits and stewpans were always at the 
:re, and each man helped himself as he would; and the 
^ader received the expressive if contemptuous name of 
Marshal Stockpot.’ The scoundrel had also carried off 
umbers of women; and being joined before long by the 
3um of the three armies, attracted by the prospect of unre- 
jrained debauchery, he formed a band of some three hundred 
Inglish, French, and Portuguese deserters, who lived as a 
appy family in one unbroken orgy. This brigandage had been 
oing on for some months, when one day, a foraging detach- 
lent having gone off in pursuit of a flock as far as the convent 
bich sheltered the so-called ^ Marshal Stockpot,’ our soldiers 
ere much surprised to see him coming to meet them at the 
3ad of his bandits, with orders to respect his grounds and 


restore the flock which they had just taken there. On the 
refusal of our officers to comply with this demand, he ordered 
his men to fire on the detachment. The greater part of the* 
Prench deserters did not venture to fire on their compatriots- 
and former comrades^ but the English and Portuguese obeyed, 
and our people had several men killed or wounded. Not 
being in sufficient numbers to resist, they were compelled 
to retreat, accompanied by all the French deserters, who- 
came back with them to offer them submission. Massena 
pardoned them on condition that they should march at the head 
of the three battalions who were told off to attack the convent. 
That den having been carried after a brief resistance, Massena 
had ^ Marshal Stockpot ’ shot, as well as the few French who' 
had remained with him. A good many English and 
Portuguese shared their fate, the rest were sent off to 
Wellington, who did prompt justice on them. 

Early in November, Massena had sent General Foy to report 
his position to the Emperor: three battalions being required 
to escort him in safety to the Spanish frontier. Meanwhile, 
not knowing when the expected reinforcements might arrive,, 
he feared that the English army might cross the Rio Mayor,, 
and make an unexpected attack on our divisions at a time 
when every regiment had detached at least a third of its men 
to search for provisions. If the enemy had arrived in the 
middle of our cantonments while so many soldiers were 
away, a catastrophe would certainly have followed; and the 
dispersed troops would have been liable to be beaten in detail 
before they could reassemble. Luckily for us, however. Lord 
Wellington based all his plans on lapse of time, and did not 
venture upon any enterprise. 

Meanwhile the Emperor, whose only news of Massena’s 
army had so far been obtained from the London newspapers, 
having at length received the despatches brought by General 
Foy, ordered the Count of Erlon, commanding the 9th corps, 
cantoned near Salamanca, to march upon Portugal, and to 
send Gardanne’s brigade forward at once with instructions to 
find the French army, and take it the ammunition and the 
draught horses of which it presumably stood in need. With 



Paris to judge of the numerous difficulties which would 
hamper Gardanne in carrying out his orders. Napoleon 
could never believe that the flight of Portuguese occupants 
at the appi’oach of a French corps had been so universal 
that it was impossible to come across an inhabitant from 
whom one could receive the slightest information. This, 
however,, was what befel Gardanne. A former page of 
Louis XVI., whom the Emperor had made governor to his 
pages, he was lacking in initiative, and only did well under 
the direction of an able general. Now he completely lost 
his bearings. Not knowing where to find Massena’s army, he 
wandered in all directions, and when he at length reached 
Cardigos, a day’s march, as his maps showed, from the Zezere, 
he did not realise that in war a flying column in seai^ch of a 
friendly force should always steer itself by rivers, forests, 
large towns, and mountain chains, for if the troops whom he 
has to reach are anywhere near, they will certainly have 
13ickets at these important points. It is hard to understand 
why Gardanne forgot this rule of the craft, but he actually 
lost a good many men by a precipitate retreat without having 
seen the enemy. If he had but pushed on three leagues to- 
the Zezere he would have seen our outposts, as it was he 
returned to Spain taking back reinforcements, ammunition, 
and horses. 

Mass^na began to fear lest provisions might run short on 
the right bank of the Tagus, and resolved to tap a new 
country by throwing a portion of his army across the river, 
into the fertile province of the Alemtejo. To this end he 
ordered a division to cross the Zezere and occupy Punhete-, 
a small town at the point where that river flows into the 
Tagus. This seemed a good point to establish a bridge, but 
materials were lacking. Everything was, however, supplied 
by the zeal and activity of General Ebl6, well supported by 
his surbordinate artillery officers. Forges and saw-mills;- 
were built; tools, planks, beams, anchors and ropes manu¬ 
factured, numerous boats were constructed, and the work 
progressing as it werfe by magic, we conceived the hope of 


being able to cast a solid bridge over the Tagus. Lord 
WelKngton prepared to oppose tbe crossing of the river, 
bringing troops up from Lisbon to form a camp on the left 
bank opposite Punhete: whence we augured that before we 
could establish ourselves on the further side of the great river 
we should have to sustain a hot engagement. All this while 
the French army was occupying the positions which it had 
taken up in November. Several English divisions, were en¬ 
camped on the right bank of the Rio Mayor, Lord Welling¬ 
ton’s headquarters being at Cartaxo. There died the celebrated 
General La Romana. 

The weather was fearful; the roads had become torrents, 
and the difficulty of seeking provisions, and especially forage, 
was much increased. Yet our French gaiety did not desert 
us. In every camp societies were got up for theatricals, and 
the houses deserted by the inhabitants supplied us with 
plenty of costumes in the wardrobes which the Portuguese 
ladies had left behind. We found also plenty of French 
books; our quarters were comfortable, and we continued to 
pass the winter pretty well. Our reflections were, however, 
often sad, both as to the situation of the army, and our own 
position. For three months we had had no news from our 
families, from France, even from Spain. Would the Emperor 
send us reinforcements sufficient to take Lisbon, or should 
we be compelled to retreat before the English ? Our minds 
were full of these thoughts, when on December 27 it was 
suddenly reported that General Drouet, Count of Erlon, had 
just joined the army with the 9th corps, 25,000 to 30,000 strong. 
But our satisfaction was much reduced on finding that the Count 
of Erlon s army had never contained more than 12,000 men : 
half of whom he had left on the Spanish frontier under 
General Claparede, bringing with him only Comoux’s division, 
6,000 strong, a reinforcement quite inadequate to meet the 
English and take Lisbon. Instead of going at once to the 
commander-in-chief at Torres Novas, the Count of Erlon 
leagues short of it at Thomar, Ney’s headquarters. 
This was a great blow to Mass6na, and he sent me to the 
•commander of the 9th corps to ask for an explanation of a 



couise opposed to politeness as to military regula¬ 

tions. Wien lie gave me tMs commission lie liad no doubt 
that the Ooimt of Erlon had been placed by the Emperor 
under his or ers, but there he was wrong. The instructions 
given by the chief of the staff to the commander of the 9th 
corps wei "0 only to enter Portugal, find Massena’s army, hand 
over to him some hundreds of draught horses with ammuni¬ 
tion, and then to return to Spain with his troops. It is hard 
to understand how, after the reports which the Emperor had 
received from Foy and Oasabianca as to the bad plight of the 
army, he could have limited himself to sending such weak 
support. 

I found that the Count of Erlon had been lodging with 
Ney twenty-four hours. The marshal, who was anxious to 
get away from Portugal, had detained his guest in order that 
the influence of the commander-in-chief might not induce him 
to put their 6,000 men at his disposal, and thus enable him 
to resist the proposal to retreat. The Count was therefore 
making ready to depart next day, without visiting Massena; 
to whom he begged me to make his excuses on the plea that 
important business called him back to the frontier. 

An aide-de-camp’s duties are pretty difficult, since in 
performing them he often has to convey instructions to his 
superiors which may wound their self-esteem. Sometimes 
in the interests of the service he has on his own responsi¬ 
bility to act as interpreter of his general’s wishes by giving 
in his name orders which he has not dictated. This is a 
serious—even a dangerous matter; but the tact of the aide- 
de-camp must enable him to judge of the circumstances. My 
position was as delicate as it well could be, for Massena, not 
having foreseen that the commander of the 9th corps might 
wish to leave Portugal, had put nothing in writing on the 
subject. Still, if he did take away his troops the operations 
of the army would be paralysed, aud the commander-in-cliief 
would blame the caution which had made me shrink from 
speaking in his name. I took, therefore, a bold resolve; and. 
although I had never met the Count of Erlon (Nej being 
present the while, and strongly opposing my arguments), I took 
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the liberty of saying that at least he ought to give Marshal 
Mass6na time to consider the orders which he had brought 
from the chief of the staff, as well as time to reply to them. 
Finally, when the count had repeated that he could not wait,. 
I struck my great stroke by saying: ‘ Since your Excel-^ 
lency forces me to fulfil my errand to the last word, I have to 
inform you that Marshal Massena, Commander-in-Ohief of the' 
French forces in Portugal, has directed me to convey to you 
both in his own name and that of the Emperor, a formal 
order not to move your troops, but to report yourself to him 
to-day at Torres Novas.’ The count made no reply but 
ordered his horses. While they were being got ready, I 
wrote to Massena telling him what I had been obliged to do 
in his name; and I learnt later on that he approved. (A 
passage relating to my mission to the Count of Erlon may bo’ 
found at p. 286 of the eighth volume of General Koch’s 
' Memoirs of Mass6na; ’ but the scene I have mentioned is 
not fully reported.) The Count of Erlon was a gentle and 
reasonable man. As soon as he had left Ney’s camp he 
admitted that it would not have been proper for him to leave 
the Army of Portugal without calling on the commander-in- 
chief ; and all the way from Thomar to Torres Novas he treated 
me with much kindness, in spite of the vigour with which I 
had thought myself bound to appeal to him. No doubt his. 
interview with Massena finally convinced him, for he agreed 
to remain in Portugal and his troops were sent into quarters 
at Leyria. Massena’s gratitude for the firmness and readiness 
which I had shown was increased a few days later when he* 
learnt that Lord Wellington had formed a plan of attacking 
our camp, and had been checked by the arrival of the Count 
of Erlon; while, if the reinforcement had been withdrawn, 
the English would have marched on us, and profited by our 
extended line to crush us with superior numbers. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Wk began the year 1811 at Torres Novas, and its ea 
were marked by an event which saddened all the s 
death, of our comrade d’Aguesseau. This excelleni 
man, the heir of an illustrious name and possessor of 
fortune, had been drawn by the desire of acquiring fa 
the career of arms which might have been suppose 
closed to him by his delicate health. He had bo 
fatigues of the Austrian campaign pretty well, bi 
which we had to undergo in Portugal were bey 
powers, and he died in the prime of life. We ei 
monument to him in the principal church of Torres 1 
Oolonel Casablanca, whom Massena had sent w: 
patches to the Emperor, had returned with the C 
Brlon, bringing information that Marshal Soult, whc 
command of a powerful army in Andalusia, had 
orders to enter Portugal and join the commander-in-c 
Disquieted by our preparations, and wishing to 1 
what condition our works were, Wellington emp 
strong measure which he had often found successfu 
very dark night an Englishman, dressed in officer’s i 
got into a small boat on the left bank a little above I 
landed in silence, passed through the French outpostg 
daybreak walked boldly towards our workshops ex, 
evei*ything at his ease as if he had belonged to the 
our army. Our artillerymen and engineers coming 
work in the morning perceived the stranger, arrested I 
brought him to General Eble, to whom this, scoundre 
dently declared that he was an English officer, and 


Irisli legion. On being taken before the commander-in- 
chief he not only repeated his story, but offered to give 
detailed information as to the positions of the English troops, 
and point out the places where we might with most advantage 
cross the Tagus. You will hardly believe that Mass^na and 
Pelet, much as they despised the fellow, put faith in his tale, 
and wishing to profit by his advice, spent whole days ovei 
the maps with him, taking notes of what he said. We of the 
staff were not so. much taken in, for nothing could persuade 
us that an English officer would have deserted, and we 
declared plainly that in our opinion the pretended captair 
was nothing but a clever spy sent by Wellington; bu1 
nothing that we could say shook Massena’s and Pelet’s belief 
Yet our conjectures were well founded, as it was sooi 
proved, when General Junot came to headquarters, and hii 
aide-de-camp recognised the so-called English officer as having 
acted the deserter once before in 1808, when the French arim 
was occupying Lisbon. Junot also remembered him perfectly 
although he was now wearing an infantry uniform instead o 
the hussar uniform which he wore at Lisbon, and advisee 
Massena to shoot him. But the stranger protested that h< 
had never served in the cavalry, and to prove his identit; 
showed a captain’s commission with which Wellington ha* 
probably supplied him in order to enable him to pass fo 
what he professed to be. Massena therefore did not like t 
oi’der his arrest, but his suspicions were aroused, and h 
ordered the commanding gendarme to have him closel 
watched. The spy got an inkling of this, and the followin 
night got down very cleverly from a third-floor window an 
reached the neighbourhood of Tancos, whence he probabl 
swam across the Tagus, for some of his clothes were found o 
the bank. Thus it was clearly shown that he was an ager 
of the English general, and that Massena had been trickec 
His wrath fell upon Pelet, and rose to fury when he discovere 
that the sham. deserter, who had been so imprudently ac 
mitted into his study, had walked off with a small note-boo 
in which the effective strength of each regiment was enterei 
Later on we learnt that this clever scamp was no officer i 



tne Jtlingiisn army, dub a captiam or JUover smugglers, who, 
to abuh-dant resource and audacity, added the power of 
speaking several languages and of wearing every kind of 
disguise. 

Meanwhile time passed and brought no change in our 
position, for although the Emperor had thrice bidden him to 
reinforce Massena, Soult, imitating the attitude of Marshal 
Victor towards himself in 1809, had stopped on the way 
about the end of January to besiege Badajos. We could 
hear the firing distinctly, and Massena regretted much that 
his colleague should be wasting precious time on a siege 
instead of marching towards him. just when we were about 
to be compelled by scarcity of provisions to abandon Portugal. 
Even after the capture of Badajos, the Emperor blamed! 
Marshal Soult’s disobedience and said, ‘ He captured me a 
town, and lost me a kingdom.’ 

On February 5 Foy rejoined the army, bringing up a rein¬ 
forcement of 2,000 men. He came from Paris, where he had 
held long conferences with the Emperor, and announced 
afresh that Soult was soon coming to join us. But as the 
whole of February went by and he did not appear, the 
Count of Erlon, whom by an inexplicable blunder the 
Emperor had not placed under Massena’s orders, declared 
that his troops could not live any longer at Leyria, and that 
he was going to march back to Spain. Marshal Ney and 
General Eeynier seized this opportunity to set forth again the 
misery of their cause in a country which was completely 
ruined, and the commander-in-chief was obliged at last, after 
several months of obstinate resistance, to consent to a retreat 
towards the frontier, hoping to find there the means of sup¬ 
porting his army without entirely abandoning Portugal, and to 
invade again as soon as the reinforcements arrived. Our re¬ 
treat began on March 6th. General Eble had with much regret 
employed the previous days in destroying the barges which 
he had taken so much trouble to build, but in the hope that 
part of his preparations might one day be of use to a French 
army he had all the iron-work secretly buried in the presence 
of twelve artillery oflScers, and drew up a report which must 



be in the Ministry of War, showing the place where this 
precious depository is to be found. Its position will probably 
remain unknown for many centuries. The preparations were 
kept so secret and executed during the night of March 5 
in such good order, that the English, whose outposts were 
only separated from ours by the little stream of the Eio 
Mayor, did not discover our movement till the morning of the 
next day, by which time General Eeynier’s troops were five 
leagues away. Lord Wellington, in his uncertainty whether 
the object of our movement was to cross the Tagus at 
Punhete or really to retire towards Spain, lost twelve hours 
in hesitation; and by the time he resolved to follow, which 
he did without energy and at some distance, the French 
•army had gained a march upon him. Meanwhile, General 
■Junot, having gone prancing imprudently in front of the 
English hussars, was struck on the nose by a bullet; but the 
wound did not hinder him from retaining the command of the 
8th coi'ps during the rest of the campaign.^ The army 
moved in several columns on Pombal, Marshal Ney with the 
‘6th corps forming the rear-guard, and valiantly defending his 
ground foot by foot. As for Massena, roused at length from 
his torpor, he gained between the 5th and 9th of March three 
days on the enemy, and completely organised his retreat— 
one of the most diflScult operations of war. Contrary to his 
usual custom, also, he was so cheerful as to surprise us all. 

The French army, continuing its retreat with regularity 
.and in compact order, was leaving Pombal when the rear¬ 
guard was briskly attacked by the advanced guard of the 
•enemy. Marshal Ney drove them back; and in order to bar 
their passage completely and save our baggage wagons, he 
•set fire to the town. The English historians ^ have cried out 
against this as a cruel action—as if a general’s first con- 

P According to Napier, the date of Junot’s wound was some weeks 
■earlier, and it did disable him, though, of course, he may have retained the 
nominal command.] 

[2 Not including Napier, apparently. In fact, in his account of the 
fighting at Pombal he does not mention that the place was burnt, while he 
.excuses the burning of Eedinha and other places on the ground that it 
iServed to cover Massena’s movements.] 



sideration should not be the safety of his army. Pombal 
•and its neighbourhood forming a long and narrow defile 
through which the enemy must pass, the best way to stop them 
was to burn the town. It was an extreme measure, but one 
which in similar cases the most civilised nations have been 
•compelled to take, and the English themselves have often 
acted in the same manner. 

On March 12 there was a smart engagement before 
Redinha. Marshal Ney having found a defensible position, 
decided to halt there, and Lord Wellington, taking this as a 
•challenge, sent forward a strong body. After a hot action 
Ney repulsed the enemy, and continued his retreat briskly, 
but with the loss of two or three hundred men. The enemy 
lost more than a thousand/ our artillery having played on his 
masses for some time, while he had only two light guns in 
position. This engagement was of as little use to the English 
as to ns. Why should Wellington, knowing that Ney had 
-orders to retire, and that the French, were in declared retreat, 
be in such a hurry to attack merely in order to make Ney 
resume his march a little sooner than he would otherwise 
have done ? I was present at this afiair, and deplored the 
false pride of the two generals which cost so many brave 
men their lives with no result. 

The main French army took up a position between 
Oondeixa and Cardaxo. The critical moment of our retreat 
had arrived. Mass6na, not wishing to leave Portugal, had 
resolved to cross the Mondego at Coimbra, and await orders 
and reinforcements from the Emperor in the fertile district 
between that town and Oporto; but Trant had cut the bridge 
■of Coimbra, and the Mondego was so much swollen as to be 
unfordable. The only course open was, therefore, to reach 
Puente de Murcelha, and there cross the rapid torrent of the 
Alva. Accordingly, on the 13th the headquarters started in 
that direction. We ought to have reached Miranda de Corvo 
the same day; but for some unknown reason the marshal 
established himself at Puente-Cuberta, where, believing him- 
;self covered by the divisions which he had ordered Ney to 
[‘ Twelve officers and two hundred men (Napier).] 



post at Cardaxo and Condeixa, lie had with him only a guard 
of thirty grenadiers and twenty-five dragoons. But Ney^ 
under plea of an attack by superior forces, had abandoned 
these points; giving notice to Massena so late that he did 
not get the letter till some hours after the execution of the 
movement, and might have been captured with all his staff. 
In fact, believing that he was under the safeguard of several 
French divisions, and finding the place agreeable and the- 
weather fine, he had ordered his dinner to be served in the 
open air. We were sitting quietly at table under the trees- 
near the entrance of the village, when suddenly there 
appeared a detachment of fifty English hussars, less than a 
hundred yards away. The grenadiers surrounded Massena, 
while the aides-de-camp and the dragoons mounted and rode 
towards the enemy. As they fled at once, we supposed they 
were some stragglers, seeking to rejoin their army; but we 
soon saw an entire regiment, and perceived that the 
neighbouring hillsides were covered with English troops 
who had almost completely surrounded Fuente-Ouberta. 
The imminent danger in which the headquarters were 
placed was due to a mistake on the part of Ney. Thinking 
that the commander-in-chief had had his letter, he ordered 
all his divisions to evacuate Cardaxo and Condeixa, thus 
uncovering Fuente-Ouberta. The enemy had come up in 
silence, and you may judge-of our astonishment; but luckily 
night was at hand, and a thick fog rising. The English, 
never dreaming that the French commander would be thus 
separated from his army, took our group for a rear-guard,, 
which they did not venture to attack ; but it is certain that 
if the hussars had made a resolute charge, they would have 
carried off Massena and all who were with him. Naturally 
when the English heard of Massena’s narrow escape they 
made the most of it; and Napier avers that he only escaped 
their hussars by taking the feathers out of his hat. 
Unfortunately for this story, marshals did not wear plumes. 

That evening the headquarters left Fuente-Cuberta very 
quietly, though several regiments of the enemy were close 
by; one posted on some rising ground which our road 



'Ijli6 marshal employed an 
nr, ice of which the enemy, to whom French was familiar, 

p ® p®® against us. Knowing that my brother spoke 

knghsli well, he gave him instructions; and Adolphe, 
advancing towards the foot of the hill and keeping in shadow, 
called out to the commanding officer that Lord Wellington 

right, and take up a position 
wlucli he indicated, in another direction fha.n that which we 
wore 0 lowing.^ TLhe colonel, unable to see my broblaer’s 
nnx orni, took Mm for an English, aide-de-camp, and obeyed. 
When he was out of the way, we passed on quickly, glad to 
escape a new danger, and joined the 6th corps before day- 
light. 

During tMs long and toilsome march, Massena’s attention 

was much occupied with the danger to which Mme - 

was exposed. Several times her horse fell over fragments of 
rock invisible in the darkness, but although cruelly brnised, 
the brave woman picked herself up. After several of these 
falls, however, she could neither remount her horse nor walk 
on foot and had to be carried by grenadiers. What would have 
liappened to her if w© had been attacked, I do not know. 
1110 tnarslial, imploring us all the time not to abandon her, 
said repeatedly : What a mistake I made in bringing a 
woman to the war! ’ However, we got out of the critical 
situation into which Ney had brought us. 

On the following day, March 14, after beating back a 
smart attack upon his rear-guard, Mass^na posted the mass 
of his troops in a strong position in front of Miranda de 
Oorvo, in order to give the artillery and baggage wagons 
time to pass the defile beyond the town. Seeing the French 
army halted, Lord "Wellington brought up a strong force, and 
everything promised a serious engagement when Mass6na 
summoned his lieutenants to receive his instructions. All 
but Ney came at once, and as he did not arrive the com¬ 
mander-in-chief ordered Major Pelet and me to go and ask him 
to come quickly. This errand, which seemed an easy one to 
discharge, nearly cost me my life. 

The French army was drawn up on ground descending 
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gently in the form of an amphitheatre towards a large brook, 
lying between two broad hills, over the summits of which 
passed country roads, leading to Miranda. At the moment 
when Pelet and I galloped off to execute the marshal’s 
order, the English skirmishers appeared in the distance, 
coming up to attack the two hills. In order to be more 
certain of finding Marshal Ney, my companion and I 
separated. Pelet took the road on the left, I that on 
the right, passing through a wide clearing, in which were 
our outposts. Hearing that Marshal Ney had passed by, 
less than a quarter of an hour before, I felt bound to hasten 
to meet him, and just as I hoped to come up with him, I 
heard several shots, and bullets whistled past my ears. I 
was no great distance from the enemy’s skirmishers, posted 
in the woods surrounding the clearing. Although I knew 
that Marshal Ney had a strong escort, I was uneasy on his 
account, fearing that the English might have cut him off, 
until I saw him on the other side of the brook. Pelet was 
with him, and both were going in the direction of Massena. 
So, being sure that the orders had been conveyed, I was 
about to return, when a young English light infantry officer 
trotted up on his pony, crying, ‘ Stop, Mr. Frenchman; 
I should like to have a little fight with you ! ’ I saw no 
need to reply to this bluster, and was making my way 
tow^ards our outposts, 500 yards in arrear, while the English¬ 
man followed me, heaping insults on me. At first I took no 
notice, but presently he called out, M can see by your 
uniform that you are on the staff of a marshal, and I will 
put in the London papers that the sight of me was enough 
to fiughten away one of Massena’s or Ney’s cowardly aides-de- 
camp ! ’ I admit that it was a serious error on my part, but 
I could no longer endure this impudent challenge coolly; 
so, drawing my sword, I dashed furiously at my adversary. 
But just as I was about to meet him, I heard a rustling in 
the wood, and out came two English hussars, galloping to 
cut off my retreat. I was caught in a trap, and understood 
that only a most energetic defence could save me from the dis¬ 
grace of being taken prisoner, through my own fault, in sight of 



tlie whole French army, which was witness to this unequal 
combat. So I flew upon the English officer; we met; he 
gave me a slash across the face, I ran my sword into his 
throat. His blood spurted over me, and the wretch fell 
from his horse to the ground, which he bit in his rage. 
Meanwhile, the two hussars were hitting me all over, chiefly 
on the head. In a few seconds my shako, my wallet, and 
my pelisse were in strips, though I was not myself wounded 
by any of their blows. At length, however, the elder of the 
two hussars, a grizzled old soldier, let me have more than an 
inch of his point in my right side. I replied with a vigorous 
backhander; my blade struck his teeth and passed between 
his jaws, as he was in the act of shouting, slitting his mouth 
to the ears. He made off promptly, to my lively satisfaction, 
for he was by far the braver and more energetic of the two. 
When the younger man found himself left alone with me, he 
hesitated for a moment, because as our horses’ heads were 
touching, he saw that to turn his back to me was to expose 
himself to be hit. However, on seeing several soldiers 
coming to my aid, he made up his mind, but he did not 
escape the dreaded wound, for in my anger I pursued him 
for some paces and gave him a thrust in the shoulder, which 
quickened his speed. During this fight, which lasted less 
time than it has taken to tell it, our scouts had come up 
quickly to set me free, and on the other side the English 
soldiers had marched towards the place where their officer 
had fallen. The two groups were firing at each otlier, and 
I was very near getting in the way of the bullets from both 
sides. But my brother and Ligniville, who had seen me 
engaged with the English officer and his two men, had 
hastened up to me, and I was badly in want of their help, for 
I was losing so much blood from the wound in my side that 
I was growing faint, and I could not have stayed on my 
horse if they had not held me up. As soon as I rejoined 
the staff, Mass6na said, taking my hand, ^ Well done; rather 
too well done! A field officer has no business to expose 
himself in fighting at the outposts.’ He was quite right, 
but when I told him the motives which had led me on, 



lie blamed me less, and tlie more fiery Ney, remembering 
bis own bnssar days, cried, ' Upon my word, in Marbot’s 
place I should have done tbe same! ’ All tbe generals and 
my comrades came to express their concern, while Dr. 
Brisset was attending to me. The wound in my cheek was^ 
not important; in a month’s time it had healed over, and 
yon can scarcely see the mark of it along my left whisker. 
But the thrust in my right side was dangerous, especially 
in the middle of a long retreat, in which I was compelled 
to travel on horseback, without being able to get the rest 
which a wounded man needs. Such, my children, was the 
result of my fight, or, if you like, my prank at Miranda 
de Corvo. You have still got the shako which I wore, and 
the numerous notches with which the English sabres have 
adorned it prove that the two hussars did not let me off, 
I brought away my wallet also, the sling of which was cut in 
three places, but it has been mislaid. 

As I said, at the moment when I was sent in search of Ney, 
the Trench army was drawn up in its position, commanding 
Miranda de Corvo, expecting an attack. However, Welling¬ 
ton, deterred no doubt by his losses on the previous days, 
checked the march of his troops, and Massena, seeing this, deter¬ 
mined under cover of the approaching night to pass through the 
town and long defile of Miranda. I was in a painful position, 
having been on the march for two days and a night, and now 
severely wounded and weakened by loss of blood, being- 
obhged to pass another night on horseback. The roads were 
fearfully crowded with baggage and artillery wagons and 
numerous columns of troops, against which I was always* 
running in the pitchy darkness. To crown our disasters, we- 
came in for a heavy storm. I was soon wet through, and sat 
shivering on my horse, for I knew that if I got ofi* to warm 
myself, I should not have strength to mount again. Mean¬ 
while my wound caused me acute pain ; so you may judge how 
I suffered during this cruel night. 

On the morning of the 15th the army reached the banks* 
of the Ceira, opposite Poz de Arunce, a small town on a hill 
commanding the river and the level ground on the left bank. 
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house, Hoping to get a little rest; but the terrible scene 
wHicH was passing before my eyes prevented this. Eeynier’s 
and Junot’s corps wei’e already in Poz de Arunce, Ney’s still 
on the other side of the river ; but the commander-in-chief, 
knowing that the enemy was close upon us, and not wishing 
his rear-guard to fight with the Ceira in its rear, ordered Ney 
to bring all his troops across, cut the bridge, and strongly 
guard the neighbouring ford, so that the men might rest 
undisturbed. Ney, however, supposing that the enemy, tired 
by the labours of the two last days, were still at a distance, 
•and deeming it pusillanimous to abandon the left bank 
wholly, left on that side two divisions of infantry, Lamotte’s 
brigade of cavalry, and several guns, and did not cut the 
bridge; a fresh piece of disobedience which went near to cost 
us dear. As it happened, while Mass6na was gone off to 
Ponte Murcelha to superintend the restoration of another 
bridge which was to secure the passage of the river Alva on 
the next day, and Ney, full of confidence, had just given 
General Lamotte leave to cross the Ceira by the ford, in order 
to forage on the right bank, Lord Wellington suddenly 
appeared, and instantly attacked the divisions left so impru¬ 
dently on the hither bank. Ney himself, at the head of the 
39th, bravely repulsed with the bayonet a charge of English 
dragoons, but their colonel, Lamour, having been killed by a 
bullet, the 39th, losing their heads, flung themselves back on 
the 69th and carried them away. At the same moment, one 
of our batteries inadvertently sent a shot in their direction, 
and our men, thinking they were surrounded, fled in a panic 
to the bridge. Lamotte, who could see all this from the 
other bank, tried to bring his cavalry across in support; but 
instead of coming by the difficult ford where he had gone 
over, he took the shortest way, and so blocked the bridge 
with his brigade just as the fugitives came up from the 
opposite direction. No one could pass, and a good many men, 
ueeing the bridge thus blocked, made for the ford and threw 
themselves in. Most got over, but several missed their 
footing and were drowned. Meanwhile Ney, exhausting every 


effort to repair liis mistake, succeeded at length in collecting 
a battalion of the 27th, and making his way to the divisions 
of Mermet and Ferey, who were holding their ground man¬ 
fully, put himself at their head, and attacking on his side 
drove the English back to their camp. Astounded at this 
vigorous attack, and hearing the shouts of our men who were 
struggling to cross the Ceira, they imagined that the whole 
French army was upon them. Panic-stricken in their turn 
they flung down their arms, left their guns, and took to head¬ 
long flight. We on the right bank then witnessed a sight 
unusual in war: two sides flying each from the other in com¬ 
plete disorder ! Finally the panic on both sides was checked, 
and English and French returned to the abandoned ground 
to pick up their muskets; but both sides were so much 
ashamed of themselves that though they were quite close to 
each other not a shot was flred nor any challenges exchanged, 
and they retired to their positions in silence. Wellington 
did not even venture to oppose Ney’s retreat; and he re¬ 
crossed the river and cut the bridge. In this queer engage¬ 
ment the English had some 200 men disabled, and killed 50 
of ours; but we lost 100 by drowning, and unhappily the 
39th lost its eagle. The best divers failed to recover it at 
the time, but it was found by Portuguese peasants in the 
following summer, when part of the river bed was dry. 

Ney visited on General Lamotte his wrath for the check 
he had received, and withdrew from Lim the command of his 
brigade. Lamotte was, however, a good and brave officer, 
and in after times the Emperor did him justice. Next, eager 
to have his revenge, he waited on the banks of the Ceira 
throughout part of the 16th in the hope of attacking Welling¬ 
ton when his turn came to cross, and Massena had to send four 
or five aides-de-camp before he could induce him to follow 
the retreat. On the 17th, we crossed the Alva at Ponte 
Murcelha, and marched for five days, reaching Celorico 
unmolested. 

The valley between the Mondego and the Estrella is ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile, and we lived in comfort. Thus, on finding 
ourselves again at Celorico, whence Massena had had the un- 



lucky idea of turning aside from this fertile region on our 
outward march, and taking to the mountain district of Busacb, 
the army blamed him afresh, feeling that his mistake had 
cost many thousands of lives, and brought the campaign to 
failure. The marshal now—unable to make up his mind to 
re-enter Spain—resolved to hold his ground at any cost in 
Portugal. His plan was to regain the Tagus by way of 
Guarda and Alfayates, and having rebuilt the bridge of 
Alcantara, to join the French troops under Soult before 
Badajos, with them to enter the Alemtejo, and at once march 
upon Lisbon. He hoped thus to force Wellington to march 
back at once for the defence of the capital, which, being un¬ 
fortified on the left bank of the Tagus, would have very little 
means of resistance. To relieve the march, the marshal sent 
all sick and wounded into Spain, but I declined to go with 
them, preferring to remain with my brother and my comrades. 
Mass6na having communicated his plan to his lieutenants at 
Oelorico, Marshal Ney, who was burning with desire to re¬ 
cover his independence, opposed the idea of a new campaign, 
declaring that he was going to take his troops back to Spain 
because they could no longer get any bread in Portugal. 
This was true, but the army had been accustomed to live 
without bread for the last six months, each soldier receiving 
several pounds of meat and plenty of wine. This fresh dis¬ 
obedience on Ney’s part roused Massena’s wrath, and he 
replied by a general order, removing Marshal Ney from the 
command of the 6th corps. This act of vigour, just and 
necessary as it was, had been too long delayed; he should 
have done it at the first sign of insubordination. Ney at first 
refused to go away, saying that as the Emperor had given 
him the command of the Gtli corps he should not resign it 
but by his direction; but on the order being repeated, he 
returned to Spain, and thence went to Paris. The command 
of the 6th corps fell by right of seniority to General Loison. 
Ney’s dismissal produced an impression upon the army which 
was all the stronger that the principal cause of it was known, 
and that, insisting on a return to Spain, he had expressed the 
general wish of the troops. 



Ob. tlie 24tli5 the army began to move back upon the 
Tagus, and occupied Guarda. Of all towns in the Peninsula, 
this is in the highest situation. Several men died from the 
cold, and my wound in the side became very painful. Here 
■ Massena received several despatches from Berthier, nearly all 
two months old; which shows what a mistake Napoleon had 
made in thinking that from Paris he could direct the move¬ 
ments of an army in Portugal. These despatches reached 
the commander-in-chief in a manner which up to then had 
been unknown in the French army. Prince Berthier had 
entrusted them to his aide-de-camp, M. de Canouville, hut 
that young officer, who was one of the beaux of the army, 
seeing the difficulty of reaching Massena’s army, was satisfied 
with depositing them at Ciudad Eodrigo, and returned to 
Paris. Now Paris was the very place from which, on account 
of a notorious freak on his part, he was desired to keep away. 
The story is as follows : it carries us back to the time when 
Oeneral Bonaparte was commanding the Army of Italy, 
and several ladies of his family joined him. at Milan. One of 
them married one of his most attached generals,' and, as in 
the fashion of the time, she used, when riding, to wear a 
hussar pelisse over her habit, Bonaparte gave her one, 
handsomely furred and with diamond buttons. Some years 
afterwards, this lady, having lost her first husband, married 
a foreign prince. In the spring of 1811, the Emperor, when 
reviewing the guard in the Place du Carrousel, noticed 
among Berthier’s staff Canouville, wearing the pelisse which 
he had formerly given to his kinswoman, the identity of which 
was established by the fur and the diamonds. Napoleon re¬ 
cognised them, and displayed much annoyance. The lady, 
it was said, was severely reprimanded, and one hour later the 
imprudent captain received an order to carry despatches to 
Massena, who was enjoined in them to keep that officer with 
him for an unstated time. Canouville had his suspicions, 
and, as I have just related, took advantage of the chance 
which prevented him from entering Portugal. But hardly 
had he got back to Paris, when he was packed off again to 
the Peninsula, where he arrived very much ashamed at his 
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'discomfiture. The conversation of this modern Lauzun 
amused uS; as he gave us the latest news of what had been 
taking place in the Paris drawing-rooms during our absence, 
and we laughed much at the contrast between his elegant 
costume and the dilapidations of our uniforms after a year’s 
■campaigning. Canouvillej who at first was much astonished by 
his rapid transition from Parisian boudoirs to a bivouac 
among the rocks of Portugal, soon resigned himself to the 
-change. He was a man of good wit, and of courage, and in 
±he following year fell bravely in the battle of the Moskowa. 
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The despatches which Canouville had left at Ciudad Rodrigo 
reached Massena^ as I have said, at Guarda, just when he was 
making arrangements to hold the njoper Tagus; and instead 
of going on at once with his movement, he wasted some days in 
replying to these letters of two months ago. This delay was 
injurious to us, for the enemy took advantage of it to bring 
up his troops, and attack us at Guarda. We repulsed ^ him 
here, and so in the other partial combats which Massena 
sustained while awaiting the officers whom he had sent to 
Alcantara. On learning from their report that it would be 
impossible to feed the army in a country devoid of resources, 
Massena’s will had at last to yield before accumulated obstacles, 
aggravated by the opposition of the generals and the 
destitution of the troops; and it was decided to return to 
Spain. Still, however, the commander-in-chief delayed, and 
Wellington profited by a false move on the part of Reynier 
to attack him at Sabugal. The fight was undecisive; but 
we lost two or three hundred more men in a glorious but 
useless engagement. 

Next day, April 1, the army crossed the frontier and 
encamped on Spanish territory. It still included more than 
45,000 effectives, and had sent more than 10,000 sick and 
wounded to Rodrigo and Salamanca. We had entered 
Portugal with 60,000 combatants, besides the division of the 
9th corps which had joined us. During this long campaign, 
therefore, we had lost about 10,000 men killed, dead of illness, 
and prisoners. 


So one has to render •. bnt. seeino* that, as a Tn^the.r of 



Zatnora, Mass6na was thus in a most awkward position, for 
the two fortresses and the surrounding country were under 
the authority of Bessieres, to whom the Emperor had entrusted 
the command of a new army, called the ‘ N'orthern,’ entirely 
composed of troops belonging to the Young Guard. 
Hence arose a conflict of authority between the two marshals, 
Bessieres wishing to keep all the supplies for his troops, while 
Massena reasonably maintained that his army, which had 
endured so many hardships in Portugal, had a right to at 
least an equal share in the distribution of provisions. The 
Emperor, usually so farsighted, had not given any orders to 
meet the case of Mass^na’s army being forced to evacuate 
Spain. Great perplexity, therefore, prevailed on the frontier, 
especially as to the defence of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida. These two fortresses, though in different countries, 
are so near that it was unnecessary to hold both, and the 
Emperor had ordered the withdrawal of the garrison of 
Almeida and the destruction of the ramparts, already much 
shattered by the explosion of the previous year. But just 
when the governor, General Brenier, was taking steps for the 
destruction of the place, he had received a counter-order 
from the War Minister, so that Massena, who meantime 
arrived from Portugal, could not decide anything. However, 
as the troops could not subsist in the sterile neighbourhood 
of Almeida, he was obliged to take them away, and abandon 
the place to its own resources. These consisted of a weak 
garrison victualled for twenty-five days. If positive orders 
had been received, a week during which the army was 
present would have sufficed to destroy the fortifications; 
but as soon as it was gone, the English hastened to invest 
the place, and next month an expedition had to be under- 
taken for its relief which cost many lives, and did not attain 
its object. 

The order placing the Count of Erlon and his force under 
Massena’s command came at length, three months too late. 
After cantoning his army between Rodrigo, Zamora, and 
Salamanca, the marshal, on April 9, fixed his headquarters 


in tlie last-named town. WMle we were there an event 
occnrred not very creditable to the English army. Colonel 
Waters, a member of Wellington’s staff, had been taken 
prisoner by our troops; and; as he gave his parole, Massena 
allowed him to retain his sword and his horse, and to lodge 
each night in a private house. He thus travelled at liberty, 
in company with our columns, till one day when they were 
halted in the wood of Matilla, he seized the moment 
when all were reposing, and putting his excellent horse into 
a gallop, disappeared. Three days later he rejoined 
Wellington, who seemed to find the trick highly amusing.^ 
When Massena complained that the Portuguese militia had 
been massacring French prisoners, and recently a colonel, 
the same Wellington replied, ‘ That he had to employ all his 
resources to repel a war of invasion, and could not answer 
for the excesses into which the peasants were led.’ 

Rest and good care at Salamanca soon cured me; but my 
satisfaction at this was alloyed by a vexatious incident which 
caused me much trouble. My good friend Ligniville left us 
in consequence of a serious difference with Mass6na. The 
marshal had entrusted him the laborious duties of chief 
equerry, which he performed, I may say, quite voluntarily, 
and out of good-nature. Fond as he was of horses, he had 
much difficulty in feeding them in Spain and Portugal, but 
he made the best of it. It had been ascertained that in order 
to convey all the utensils and baggage of the headquarters, 
thirty mules were required, and Ligniville, before entering on 
the campaign, had proposed to obtain them; but Massena, 
not wishing to bear the cost himself, had ordered the commis¬ 
sary-general to get them for him. He had these pack 
animals with him throughout. Now the Spaniards have a 
good habit of shaving their mules’ backs, so that the hair 
may not work into lumps under the pack, and make them 
sore. The operation can only be done by experts, and is 
pretty costly. Massena, therefore, proposed to Ligniville 
to make the Mayor of Salamanca pay the cost out of the 

[} Napier (book xii. ch. 5) expressly states that Waters had refused his 
parole.] 


tliouglit an exaction, and a scene ensued. Finally my friend 
told the marshal that as he showed so little gratitude for his 
condescension in acting as equerry he would not only 
vacate the post, but offer his resignation, and rejoin the 18th 
Dragoons, to which he belonged. In vain did Massena try 
every means to make him stay i Ligniville, a calm but very 
determined man, was inflexible, and fixed the day for his 
departure. Major Pelet being away on service, I was doing the 
duty of senior aide-de-camp, and in that capacity I assembled 
all the staff officers, and proposed to them that we should 
show our esteem for our good comrade by riding with him a 
league from the town. My suggestion was accepted, and in 
order that Prosper Mass6na should not seem to be finding 
fault with his father, we were careful to tell him off to remain 
in the ante-room while we escorted Ligniville. Our farewell 
was cordial, for we all liked him. Though our action was 
perfectly honourable, Massena was angry at it, and accused 
me of instigating it; and from that time his grudge against 
me revived, though my behaviour during the campaign had 
restored his confidence and interest in me. 

Meanwhile the garrison of Almeida, invested by the 
English, and almost out of provisions, was on the point of 
surrendering, and the Emperor, in ordei^ to deprive the 
English of this triumph, had ordered Mass6na to march his 
whole forces to the place and blow up the ramparts. But 
this operation had, as I have said, now become a very delicate- 
one, since a considerable force was blockading Almeida and 
we should have to fight a battle. There was another not less 
serious difficulty. Mass^na’s army, distributed through the- 
province of Salamanca, was not exactly living in the arms of 
plenty. Still every cantonment could supply the small 
body quartered in it, while if we were to march on the 
English, we must concentrate our troops and provide supplies- 
which we had no sufficient means of storing or transporting. 

As governor of the province. Marshal Bessi^res could 
dispose of all its resources, but he reserved them for the- 
regiments of the guard. He had plenty of cavalry and a 


formidable artillery^ while Massena, though his infantry was 
still respectable, was short of horses. He therefore asked 
Bessi^res to lend him some, and all the letters which he 
received from him abounded in the most encouraging pro¬ 
testations. As, however, they remained without result, and 
Almeida was known to be at the last gasp, Mass6na no longer 
contented himself with writing to his colleague, whose head¬ 
quarters were at Valladolid, but resolved to send an aide-de- 
camp, who could explain the gravity of the position, and 
press him to send support. The commander-in-chief selected 
me to discharge this duty. Having been severely wounded 
on March 14,1 was, five weeks later, not exactly in condition 
to ride post-haste over roads covered with guerrillas. In any 
other circumstances I should have remarked as much to the 


marshal, but as he was cross with me, and as I had, tln^ough 
excessive zeal, asked leave to resume my duties (not expecting 
to have such a severe job in the course of the next few days) 
I did not care to throw myself on Mass6na’s pity, so I started 
in spite of the remonstrances of my comrades and my 
brother, who offered to take my place. In order to perform 
the duty I had to gallop the whole way on post horses; the 
wound in my side reopened and caused me much pain, still I 
reached Valladolid. Marshal Bessi^res, to prove outright 
that he cherished no grudge against me in regard to the 
quaiTel between Marshal Lannes and himself on the battle¬ 
field of Essling, in which I was so innocently involved, re¬ 
ceived me very kindly. Complying with Massena’s reiterated 
request, he promised to send several regiments and thre(^ 
batteries of field artillery as well as abundant provisions. In 
such haste was I to report this good news to Massena that 1 
started back after a few hours’ rest. At one moment L 
thought I was going to be attacked, but at the sight of the 
pennons on the lances of our escort, the gueTrilleros, who had 
a particular dread of that arm, took to their heels, and I got 
back to the marshal without any trouble. Satisfied as he 
was with the result of my mission, he did not say a single 
good-natured word about the zeal which I had shown. 
It must be admitted that the many annoyances which 



naturally vindictive temper. He liad to undergo another 
and crowning one. Our war in the Peninsula being directed 
from Paris, many strange anomalies resulted. For instance, 
just as the chief of the staff was directing Massena to bring 
all his troops together and hasten to the relief of Almeida, he 
was ordering the Count of Erlon, whose corps formed part of 
Massena’s army, to repair at once to Andalusia and join Soult. 
Ordered thus in two contrary directions, and knowing that his 
troops would be better off in fertile Andalusia than in sterile 
Portugal, Erlon was making ready to start for Seville. But 
as his departure would have deprived Mass6na of two fine 
infantry divisions, and made it impossible for him to relieve 
Almeida, according to the Emperor’s instructions, he declined 
to allow it. The other insisted, and the wretched squabbles 
which we had already witnessed in the past winter with re¬ 
gard to the corps were revived. At length, under pressure 
from Mass6na, the Count of Erlon agreed to remain till the 
blockade of Almeida was raised. That a commander-in-chief 
should have thus to entreat his subordinate was quite un¬ 
reasonable, and could only injure military discipline. 

Meanwhile Bessi^res’ promised reinforcements, not having 
arrived by the 21st, Massena, reckoning only on his own 
resources to make his way to Almeida, concentrated his army 
on the 26th, at Ciudad Rodrigo. But in order to feed the 
assembled forces, it was necessary to draw upon the supplies 
of Rodrigo, and thus compromise the future fate of that 
important place. We were only three leagues from the 
English who were surrounding Almeida. We could not 
communicate with the place, and we did not know their 
strength. But we knew that Wellington had gone beyond 
Badajos with a strong detachment, and Mass6na, trusting 
that he would be unable to be back for eight or ten days, 
wished to take advantage of his absence and accomplish the 
re-victualling of Almeida. Wellington, however, hearing of 
the movement of the French, returned promptly on his 
tracks, and was in front of us on May Ist. This was a great 
misfortune, for it was probable that General Spencer, who 


was in temporary command of the English army, would not 
have ventured to take the responsibility of engaging such an 
adversary as Massena, and Almeida might have been re- 
victuailed without trouble. 

Great was the joy of our soldiers, who, though they had 
lived some days on half rations of bread and less of meat, were- 
yet eager to light, when, on the morning of the 2nd, they saw 
a weak column of Marshal Bessidres’ troops approaching, and 
took it for an advance-guard. But the reinforcement so pom¬ 
pously announced, and so long awaited, was confined to 1,500’ 
cavalry, G guns, and 30 good teams. Bessi^res was bringing 
neither ammunition nor provisions. It was a regular hoax. 
Massena was horrified, but very soon grew angry at seeing 
that Bessieres was himself in command of this feeble succour. 
Indeed, the presence of that marshal was calculated to annoy 
him. The Army of Portugal was, it is true, in a province- 
subject to the jurisdiction of Bessieres, but it was inde¬ 
pendent of him, and solely under Mass^na’s orders, nor was 
there any reason, because Bessieres was lending a few soldiers, 
that he should come in person to control in some measure his 
colleague’s actions. Massena understood this, and said to us, 

' He would have done much better to have sent me a few 
more thousand men with ammunition and provisions, and 
to have remained at the centre of his province than to- 
come examining and criticising what I am going to do."" 
Bessieres was therefore very coldly received, but this did not 
hinder him from following Massena during the short cam¬ 
paign and giving him his advice. The army started on the 
afternoon of May 2, and hostilities began the next day. A 
new series of piistakes commenced, arising from the ill-will 
of certain generals towards Massena, and the want of under¬ 
standing which prevailed among the rest. 

We fell in with the Anglo-Portuguese army on the frontier, 
posted in front of Almeida, and blockading the place. The 
troops were occupying a broad plateau between the streaip. of 
the Turones and the one which flows in the deep gorge called 
Dos Casas. Lord Wellington’s left was near the ruined Port 
Concepcion, his centre towards the village of Alameda, and 



Hs right posted at Fuentes d’Ofioro was prolonged towards 
the marsh of Nave de Avel, whence flows the stream which 
some call Dos Casas and others d’Onoro; this brook covered 
his front. The French came up in three columns hj the 
Ciudad Rodrigo road j the 6th and 9th corps, under Lioison, 
formed the right wing, facing Fuentes; the 8th corps, under 
Junot, and TMontbrun s cavalry, were in the centre; General 
Reynier, with the 2nd corps, watched Alameda and Fort 
Concepcion on the right. Several picked battalions, the 
lancers of the guard, and some batteries formed the reserve ; 
it was commanded by General Lepic, famous for his brilliant 
conduct at Eylau. 

Our troops were hardly in their respective positions when 
General Loison, without awaiting Massena’s orders for a 
concerted movement, charged the village of Onoro, occupied 
by the Highlanders and some picked battalions. Their 
attack was so brisk that the enemy, although entrenched in 
solid stone houses, were compelled to abandon the position. 
But they retired into an old chapel on the top of the huge 
rocks which command Ohoro, and it was impossible to dis¬ 
lodge them. Massena, therefore, gave orders for the moment 
only to occupy the village and to garnish all the houses 
with troops. But the order was badly executed, for Ferey^s 
division, to whom the duty fell, carried away by the ardonr 
of a first success, formed in a mass outside Ohoro, thus 
exposing itself to an artillery and musketry fire from the 
English at the chapel. Finally, to complete our disasters, 
our troops were thrown into disorder by a deplorable occur¬ 
rence, which should have been foreseen. In Ferey’s division 
there was a battalion of the Hanoverian legion in the French 
service. Their uniform was red, like the English, but they 
bad the usual grey overcoat of the French soldier, and* 
accordingly their commander, who had had several men 
killed by our people at Busaco, asked leave for his men to 
wear their greatcoats instead of rolling them up, as the order 
was. But General Loison replied that he must follow the 
order given to the whole corps. The result was a cruel 
blunder. The 66th regiment, having been sent to support 
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the Hanoverians, who were in the fighting line, mistook 
them in the smoke for an English battalion, and fired into- 
them, while onr artillery, equally misled by the red coats, 
played on them with grape. I must do the brave Hanoverians 
the justice to say that, placed as they were between two fires, 
they endured them for a long time without recoiling a step, 
but after losing 100 men killed and many wounded, the 
battalion was compelled to retire, passing along one side of 
the village. Another regiment, which was entering the 
village at that moment, seeing the red coats on their flank, 
supposed that the position had been turned by an English 
column, and the enemy cleverly took advantage of the result¬ 
ing confusion to recapture Puentes d’Onoro, which would not 
have happened if the generals had followed Massena’s order 
to line the windows with infantry. Night put an end to this 
first engagement, in which we had 600 men disabled; the 
enemy’s loss was about the same, and fell chiefly upon their 
best troops, the Highlanders. Colonel Williams was killed. 

I could never understand how Wellington consented to 
await the French in so unfavourable a position as that in 
which General Spencer’s incapacity had placed the troops. 
The allies had in fact in their rear not only the fortress of 
Alameda barring their only good line of retreat, but also the 
Ooa, a stream with steep banks and difficult approaches, 
which might have caused the entire loss of the army if it had 
been compelled to retreat. It is true that the steep and deep- 
ravine of the Dos Casas protected the English front from 
Port Concepcion to Nave de Avel, but beyond that point the 
sides of the ravine fall away and sink to a marsh which is 
easy to cross. Even so, Wellington might have used it to- 
cover his extreme right if he had defended it with a good 
regiment supported by artillery, but forgetting the harm 
which had resulted at Busaco from assigning to Trant’s- 
irregulars the task of preventing the French from making a 
flank march by Boialva, he fell into the same error again 
when he entrusted the defence of the marsh to the irregular 
bands of Don Julian, who were quite unfit to resist troops of 
the line. On hearing of this negligence through a cavalry 



patrol, Massena ordered everything to be got ready for 
crossing the marsh at daybreak the next morning, in order 
to take the enemy’s right wing in rear. Plenty of fascines 
were constructed during the night, and the 8th corps, with 
part of the 9th, marched in silence towards Nave de Avel, 
Percy’s division remaining before Ohoro, which was still 
occupied by the enemy. 

At daybreak on May 5 a company of light infantry, 
slipping through the willows and the reeds, crossed the marsh 
noiselessly, and, passing the fascines along, filled up the bad 
places, which turned out to be much fewer in number than 
we had supposed. Don Julian and his guerrillas, deeming 
themselves secure behind the marsh, kept such a bad watch 
that our people found them asleep and killed some thirty of 
them. All the rest of the band, instead of keeping up a 
smart fire, if only to warn the English, took to its heels and 
fled beyond the Turones, and Don Julian, brave as he was, 
could not keep his undisciplined soldiers in hand. Profiting 
by Wellington’s negligence, our troops hastened to cross the 
marsh, and we had on the other side four divisions of infantry, 
all Montbrun’s cavalry with several batteries, and were in 
possession of Nave de Avel before the English found it out. 
This was one of the finest movements which Massena ever 
devised, the last flicker of an expiring lamp. 

By our passage of the marsh the enemy’s right was 
completely out-flanked, and Wellington’s situation became 
extremely difficult. Not only had he to execute a huge 
change of front to meet those of our divisions which were 
occupying Nave de Avel and Pozo Velho, but he was 
compelled to leave part of his troops before Fuentes d’Onoro 
and Alameda to check Erlon’s and Peynier’s corps, which 
were making ready to cross the Dos Casas and attack the 
enemy during their evolutions. Lord Wellington had so 
fully believed his extreme right wing to .be sheltered by the 
marsh, that he had only left a few cavalry scouts at that 
point, but seeing that wing turned he made haste to send 
forward towards Pozo Velho the first infantry brigade that 
came to hand. This advanced guard was overthrown and 


cut to pieces by our cavalry under Montbrun. G 
Mancune, following up this advance, flung himself ii 
wood of Pozo Velho, driving from it the Highlanders 
loss of 250 prisoners and 100 killed. Thus everyth!] 
promising a brilliant victory for the French when a disc 
arose between Generals Loison and Montbrun, and the 
stayed the march of the cavalry reserve under the pk 
the batteries of the Guard which had been promised h 
not yet come up. In point of fact, Marshal Bessidr 
detained them without letting Massena know, and he, le 
of the difficulty too late, sent several guns to Moi 
The delay, however, was doubly fatal to us, first I 
Loison’s infantry, seeing that it was no longer suppoi 
Montbrun’s cavalry, hesitated to engage in the plain 
in the second place this disastrous halt gave Wellingto 
to bring up all his cavalry to support Houstoun’s and Ora 
divisions, which alone were as yet in position befc 
Meantime, by Mass6na’s orders, General Montbrun, cc 
his artillery with some squadrons of hussars, advanced 
and, suddenly unmasking his guns, tore up Hou 
division, and when it began to waver charged r 
Wathiez’ and Fournier’s brigades. These cut th^ 
regiment almost entirely to pieces, and completely roui 
rest of Houstoun’s division. The fugitives reachec 
Formosa on the left bank of the Turones, and owee 
safety solely to the regiment of chasseurs Britan 
who, ranged behind a long and stout stone wall, stay 
dash of our troopers by a fire no less well sustainei 
. aimed. 

In this part of the field "Wellington had now only 
furd’s division and the cavalry, the rest of his army, 
had been taken in rear, not having as yet complete 
immense change of front necessary to bring them ini 
against the French. As the ground on which they wei 
fighting had been, until we crossed the marsh, the 
exposed part, the English commissariat and the wo’ 
the servants, baggage and led horses, the soldiers wl 
■got separated from their regiments, were crowded to 


sritli a disorderly multitude, in the midst of which the three 
quares formed by Craufurd’s infantry looked like mere 
pecks; and there we had, within cannon-shot, and all ready 
o charge the enemy, the corps of Loison and Junot, 5,000 
savalry, and 4 field-batteries into the bargain. The 8tli 
5 orps was already clear of the wood of Pozo Velho, the 9th 
vas vigorously attacking the village of Puentes d’Onoro by 
ihe right bank of the Dos Casas, and General Reynier had 
)rders to debouch by Alameda, and take the English in the 
'ear. We had only to march forward. Indeed, Napier, who 
A^as present at this battle, admits that, during the whole war, 
:liere was no moment of such danger for the British army. 
But blind Fortune decided otherwise. General Loison,. 
Lustead of marching by the left bank to take Puentes d'Ohoro 
in rear, while Drouet d’Erlon attacked in front, lost much 
bime and made false movements which allowed Wellington 
bo reinforce that important point—^the key, indeed, of the 
position. General Reynier, on his side, did not carry out 
Massena’s orders; for, under the plea that he had too strong 
a force in front of him, he never went beyond Alameda, and 
took scarcely any part in the action. In spite of all these 
mishaps, so great were our advantages that it was yet 
possible to win the battle. Montbrun’s cavalry, having 
beaten that of the enemy, soon found itself in presence of 
Craufurd’s infantry. It charged and broke two squares, 
cutting one literally to pieces. The men of the 2nd threw 
down their arms and fled to the plain; Colonel Hill surren¬ 
dered his sword to Staff-Adjutant Dulimberg of the 13th 
Chasseurs, and we took 1,500 prisoners. The third English 
square held firm. Montbrun caused Fournier’s and Wathiez^ 
brigades to attack it, and they had pierced one of the faces 
■when both generals had their horses killed under them and 
all the colonels were wounded, so that there was nobody to 
take charge of the victorious regiments. Montbrun hastened 
up, but the enemy’s square had been reformed, and, in order 
to attack it, he would have to reform his own squadrons. 
While he was thus engfapfcd, Mass6na sent an aide-de-camp 


to General Lepic, in command of the reserve c. 
Guard, with, orders to charge. But Lepic, bitin 
blade in desperation, replied, with much reg 
immediate chief, Marshal Bessi^res, had forbi 
take the Guard into action without his order. ' 
camp went off in every direction to look for B< 
he, after being for some days always at Masson 
now disappeared. This was not owing to any wai 
but of set design, or from a jealousy which m 
mindful of the interest of France and nnwillii 
single man under his command in order to sec 
the credit of which would fall to his comrade, 
a quarter of an hour, Bessieres was discovered < 
from the field of battle, wandering on the furth^ 
marsh, and examining the construction of the fa 
had been used in the morning. He hastened up 
of earnestness, but the decisive moment had 
through his fault, and did not recur. The 
recovered from the disorder caused by Month: 
and had brought up a powerful artillery which 
our squadrons with grape, while their men were 
the prisoners whom we had taken. In short, L 
ton’s change of front was completed, and his an 
position on the plateau, with its right resting on 
its left on Fiientes d’Oiioro.^ 

At the sight of this new and solidly-conj 
Massena halted his troops and opened a heav 
causing much destruction in the enemy’s ranks, 
charge of our cavalry might have crushed them, 
hoped that Bessieres would at last allow the reg 
Guard to take part in this ^ pull all together,’ 
infallibly have given us the victory. But Bessi 
saying that he was responsible to the Emperor i 
which his Guard might incur, as if all the arm} 

It will be seen that, while General Marbot's accour 
agrees in substance with Napier’s—from which, indeed, sevc 
very literally copied—the order of events has been some’^ 
and their relative importance confused.] 


the Emperor’s service, and the essential point v 
not to hear that the English had been drive 
Peninsula! All the soldiers, those of the Guar 
were indignant at Bessidres’ decision, wanting • 
that marshal had come before Almeida for, if he 
his troops to take part.in the fighting which wi 
place. This unexpected mishap changed the c 
affairs at once; every moment the English w 
reinforcements, and one of their divisions, com 
force blockading Almeida, had just crossed the 
was forming in the plain. The position of th 
being thus altered, Mass6na’s dispositions had 
likewise. He resolved, therefore, to move the 
troops towards Almeida, and, joining Eeynier, 
the right and rear of the enemy. This was the 
of the previous night’s movement on Nave de 
new obstacle hindered its execution. General 
manding the artillery, hurried up with the news 
at the artillery park, not more than four cartrid 
which, with those left in their pouches, gave nol 
score to each soldier. This was an insufficient 
which to renew the struggle against a foe who 
resist desperately, and Mass6na ordered every 
sent instantly to Eodrigo for ammunition. But 
sary-general reported that he had made use of i 
from the same place the bread required for i 
supply. Having no other means of transport, M 
Bessi^res to lend him the Guard’s ammunition- 
few hours I but he replied that his teams were ; 
•and that a night march over bad roads would i 
he could not lend them till the next day. ] 
into a rage, exclaiming that victory was be 
from him a second time; but Bessi^res m£ 
refusal, and a violent scene took place betw< 
marshals. 

At daybreak on the 6th, Bessi^res’ wagon 
Eodrigo; but they moved so slowly that the c 
not come till the afternoon, and Wellington 1; 
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the twenty-four hours in entrenching his new position, espe¬ 
cially the upper part of the village of Fuentes d’Onoro. It 
could hot now be taken save at the expense of torrents of 
French blood, and the opportunity of victory was hopelessly 
lost to us. 



OHAPTEE XVIII 


When it ‘became clear that there could be no question of 
another battle, or of re-victualling Almeida, it became Mass6na's 
duty to try at least to save the garrison of the place after 
destroying the fortifications. To this end some means must 
be found of communicating with the governor—a task which, 
as the town was strongly invested, was difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible. Three brave men, whose names deserve to be recorded 
in our annals, volunteered for the perilous duty of passing 
through the enemy^s camp, and carrying to General Brenier 
instructions with regard to the evacuation. These three 
intrepid soldiers were Pierre Zaniboni, corporal of the 76th, 
Jean Noel Lami, a canteen-man in Ferey’s division, and 
Andre Tillet, of the 6th Light Infantry. They had all taken 
part in the siege of Almeida the year before, and knew the 
surrounding district thoroughly. They were to take different 
roads, and each bore a letter in cipher to the governor. They 
started at nightfall on the 6th; Zaniboni disguised as a 
Spanish pedlar, for he spoke the language well, slipped into 
the English bivouacs on the plea of selling tobacco and 
buying dead men’s clothes ,* Lami, as a Portuguese peasant, 
played much the same part at another part of the English 
lines. This kind of petty trade is common in all armies, and 
the two Frenchmen went from line to line without awaking 
any suspicion. Just as they were drawing near the gates of 
Almeida, however, the trick was discovered—in what maimer 
has never been explained—the poor fellows were searched, 
and being convicted by the letters found on them, were shot 


started in uniform, with his sword. Following at first the 
deep gorge of the Dos Casas stream, up to his waist in 
the water, he crept slowly from rock to rock, hiding himself 
behind them at the least sound, until he was near the mined 
Port Concepcion. There, leaving the stream, he crawled on 
all fours through the full corn, and at length reached the 
outworks of Almeida, being received there at dawn on the 
17th by the French outposts. The letter which he bore to 
General Brenier contained the order to blow up the ramparts, 
and retire forthwith on Barba del Puerco, whither Eeynier’s 
troops were to precede him. The arrival of his emissary was 
to be announced to Massena by salvos of the heaviest guns, 
and on hearing these the marshal made the necessary pre¬ 
parations for retreating on Ciudad Eodrigo, being assured of 
the imminent demolition of the ramparts. These operations 
take some time, as the ramparts must be mined, the chambers 
of the mines charged, ammunition, artillery and gun-carriages 
destroyed, and so on. We had therefore to wait till the noise 
of the cannon let us know that Brenier was evacuating the 
place, and the two armies remained facing each other for four 
days without any further action. The English asked for a 
suspension of hostilities to bury the dead—a homage to 
brave warriors which all civilised nations ought to practise. 
In the plain the English corpses were by far the more in 
number ; but it was quite otherwise in the village, where the 
enemy had fought sheltered by houses and garden-walls. 
Many wounded were picked up on both sides j among ours 
was Captain Septeuil, an aide-de-camp to Berthier, who had, 
like Canouville, been sent from Paris to Massena. He was 
still more unlucky, for his leg was smashed by a round-shot, 
and had to be amputated on the field. He bore the operation 
bravely and is still living. 

Seeing the French army remain stationary in front of 
him for several days, and doubtless hearing the salvos from 
Almeida, Wellington perceived that Massena intended to 
facilitate the escape of the garrison. He therefore reinforced 
,the blockading division, and gave General Campbell, who 
was in command of it, orders so well devised that if they 



had been duly carried out Brenier and bis troops would have 
bad small cbanc© of escape. At midnight on the 10th a long, 
dull, explosion announced to the French army that Almeida 
existed no longer—at least, as a fortress. In order to puzzle 
the allies, General Br6nier had kept them occupied for several 
days past on the side opposite to that by which he intended 
to make his escape. This was carried out without disaster, 
and it was the same at first with his retreat, whidi he led, 
guiding himself by the moon and the direction of the 
streams. He had come within a short distance of General 
Heudeletes division, which Mass^na had sent to meet him, 
when he feU in with a Portuguese brigade. He attacked and 
•dispersed it, continuing his retreat swiftly; but General 
Pack, warned by the sound of musketry, hastened up from 
Malpartida and pursued our columns, firing. Quickly, too, 
General Cotton’s cavalry made a vigorous attack on the rear¬ 
guard, causing it some loss. Our people at length caught 
sight of the bridge of Barba del Puerco, and Heudelet’s 
division advancing to meet them. Believing themselves 
• saved, they gave vent to their joy; but it was written that 
the soil of Portugal was yet to be watered with French 
blood. 

The last of our columns had to pass through a defile 
opening into a quarry among steep and pointed rocks. The 
enemy was pressing on from all sides, and several sections of 
■ our rear-guard were cut off by the English cavalry. Seeing 
this, the French soldiers climbed nimbly up the steep sides 
of the ravine, and escaped the English cavalry, only to fall 
into another danger. The Portuguese infantxy pursued 
them on the heights, pouring a murderous fire into them. 
When at length our men, on the point of being succoured 
by Heudelet’s division, thought that they were in sight of 
safety, the earth suddenly failed under their feet, engulfing 
part of them in a yawning chasm, at the foot of a huge rock. 
The head of the pursuing Portuguese column incurred the 
same fate, rolling pell-mell into the gulf with our people. 
Heudelet’s division succeeded in forcing the allied troops 
back beyond the sight of this disaster, and when the foot of 



tke precipice was explored, a fearful sight appeared. Three* 
hundred French and Portuguese soldiers lay there, dead or 
horribly mutilated. Some sixty French and thirty Portu-- 
guese alone survived this terrible fall. Such was the last 
incident in the laborious and unlucky campaign of the- 
French in Portugal. They never entered the country again, 
Massena’s army, leaving the battlefield of Fuentes d’Oiioro, 
retreated towards Ciudad Eodrigo, and went into canton¬ 
ments, the English not following. We learnt, later on, that 
Wellington, angry with General Campbell for having, as he 
said, by neglect of his orders allowed the garrison of 
Almeida to escape, had brought that general to court- 
martial, and that Campbell, in despair, had blown his brains 
out.^ 

Scarcely was the French army in quarters where it could 
rest and recruit, than Massena began to think of reorganis¬ 
ing it, with a view to a fresh campaign. The work was, 
however, barely set on foot, when Marshal Marmont arrived 
from Paris. Though he held his appointment to the 
commander-in-chief, he presented himself at first as Ney’s 
successor in the command of the 6th corps; then, a few days 
later, when he was sufficiently acquainted with the state of 
affairs, he produced his commission, and handed to Mass6na 
the Emperor’s order, recalling him to Paris. This unforeseen 
disgrace, announced in such a way indicating that the- 
Emperor did not approve his conduct of the operations, was 
a crushing blow to Massena, but he was compelled to- 
surrender the command to Marmont, and, taking leave of the 
army, he retired, in the first place, to Salamanca, after a 
very lively altercation with General Foy, whom he accused 
of having made common cause with Ney to do him a dis¬ 
service with the Emperor. 

On learning how vigorously General Brenier had led 
the retreat of the garrison of Almeida, the Emperor ap¬ 
pointed him lieutenant-general. He rewarded also Tillet’s 

CampbeU died, Governor of Madras, in 1825. The person who blew 
his brains out was the lieutenant-colonel of the 4th King’s Own.] 



devotion and courage with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour and a pension of six hundred francs. This second 
favour was, in later days, the subject of a discussion in the 
Chamber. Tillet had become a sergeant, and had obtained 
a retiring pension under the Eestoration. It was proposed 
to dock him of this by applying the law as to ^ pluralities,’ 
but General Eoy eloquently pleaded the cause of the brave 
soldier, and he kept both his pensions. 

Massena stayed a short time at Salamanca, and proceeded 
to Paris, On his arrival, he called upon the Emperor, who, 
under the plea of urgent affairs, refused for a whole month to 
see him. His disgrace was complete. No doubt, Massena 
had committed very grave mistakes, especially in his march 
upon Lisbon; but it must be admitted also that the Govern¬ 
ment had done very wrong to abandon his army in a country 
so bare of resources as Portugal, and not to secure his 
communications by means of troops echelonned between his 
army and the Spanish frontier. At any rate Massena rose 
in the opinion of his troops during the expedition under¬ 
taken to relieve Almeida. Not only was his strategy often 
very fine, but he showed much activity, having no more 

anxiety about Mme N-, whom he had left at the rear, 

and being able to give all his attention to the war. Still, I 
shall take leave to point out several faults which he com¬ 
mitted during that expedition. In the first place, it was 
undertaken with insufficient means of transport, both for 
provisions and ammunition. It has been said that draught- 
horses were wanting; this is true, but there were plenty of 
mules in the district, which might have been requisitioned 
for a few days. Next was the fatal mistake occasioned by 
the red coats of the Hanoverians. As the same had already 
happened at Busaco, Mass6na should have made them wear 
their grey overcoats before sending them into Ohoro to fight 
the English, By this amount of foresight, he would have 
retained the whole village; as it was, we lost the upper part, 
and could not retake it. Thirdly, when Massena was 
master of a great part of the plain, and of the whole course 
of the Dos Oasas, except the point where it passes through 



Fuentes d’Oiioro, lie was, as I think, quite wrong to lose 
precious time and many men in seeking to drive the 
English entirely out of that strongly-intrenched village. I 
think that it would have been better worth while, following 
the example of Marlborough at Malplaquet, to have left 
a brigade to observe Onoro, out of range of its fire, and to 
hold the garrison, and to have advanced. They would have 
thought themselves on the point of being surrounded, and 
would have been compelled to abandon the jiositioii, and 
rejoin Wellington, or run the risk of having to capitulate 
after the defeat of the English army. The important thing 
for us was to beat the main body of the enemy’s troo])s 
in the open country. Unluckily, however, it is a princi])le 
with the French never to leave an intrenched pjosition 
behind them in battle. This habit has often been fatal to us 
here, and, above all, at Waterloo, where we persisted in 
attacking'the farms of La Haye-Sainte and Hougoumont, 
instead of masking them with a division, and marching 
ujwn the already severely-shaken English lines. We should 
have had time to destroy them before the Prussians came 
up, and to secure the victory, after which the defenders 
of the farms would have had to lay down their arms, as our 
troops had to do at Malplaquet. The fourth mistake witli 
which Massena may be blamed, at the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, was not making sure that there were a sufficient 


number of cartridges in his wagons. Failing tkia, he 
should have fetched them from Ciudad Eodrigo, which wa.s 
not more than three leagues from the point where we were 
going to fight. This lack of foresight was one of the 
principal causes of our failure. Fifthly, if MassSua had 
still possessed the firmness of which he so often gave proof 
at Eivoli, Genoa, and Zurich, he would have put General 
Eeynier under arrest for disobedience to orders, and the 
command of the second corps would have passed to General 
Heudelet, who would have pushed the English hard and 
promptly. But Mass6na did not venture to take such 
vigorous action; the conqueror of Souvaroff had lost his 
energy, and let himself be defied with impunity, and the 



blood of bis soldiers was slied to no advantage and with no 
glory. 


It forms no part of my purpose in writing these memoirs 
to relate the various phases of the War of Independence in 
the Peninsula; but before quitting that country, I ought to 
point out the chief causes of the reverses sustained there by 
the Prench, in spite of the fact that our troops nowhere 
showed more zeal, more patience—above all, more valour. 

It is needless again to go over the events of 1808 and 
the following year, but it may be observed that if after the 
expulsion of the English, under Sir John Moore, from Spain, 
the Emperor had himself been able to go on directing the 
operations, the Peninsula must have quickly succumbed. 
The Cabinet of London had, however, cleverly raised a new 
and potent enemy, and when Austria declared war, Napoleon 
was compelled to leave the task of repressing the insurrection 
in the hands of his lieutenants. King Joseph’s lack of 
military capacity prevented any concentration of command, 
and complete anarchy reigned among the marshals and the 
various corps commanders, each confining himself to the defence 
of the provinces occupied by his troops, and refusing any aid to 
his colleagues who governed the neighbouring districts. The 
most peremptory orders from the Emperor were unable to 
produce any co-operation, there was no obedience, and each 
asserted thsit he himself needed all the resources at his dis¬ 
posal. Thus Saint-Cyr was nearly crushed in Catalonia 
without the support of a single battalion from Sucheb, who' 
was governing Aragon and Valencia; Soult, as you have seen, 
was left alone in Oporto, while Victor refused to obey the 
order to join him. Soult, in his turn, allowed Mass6na to wait 
for him for six months in vain at the gates of Lisbon; finally, 
Mass^na could not obtain help from Bessi^res to beat the 
English before Almeida. I could quote many more- 
examples of selfish disobedience, but it must be admitted that 
the main fault lay with the Government. It was natural 
that, in 1809, the Emperor should have left Spain in order* 


to meet tlie most pressing danger, but why, when peace was 
concluded in the north, did he not see the importance of 
returning to drive the English from the Peninsula? The 
most surprising thing is, that with all his genius he should 
have thought it possible to direct from Paris the movement 
of armies 500 leagues away, in a country where bearers of 
despatches were liable to be stopped by swarms of insurgents, 
and commanders-in-chief thus compelled to remain for 
months without news or orders. If the Emperor could not 
come himself, he should have entrusted the chief command 
of all the armies in the Peninsula to one of his best marshals, 
with power sevei’ely to punish disobedience. Napoleon had 
no doubt made Joseph his titular lieutenant, but he, a man of 
gentle disposition, clever and well-educated, but having no 
knowledge of the art of war, had become the plaything of the 
marshals. They did not execute his orders, and considered 
his very presence with the army as a hindrance. The worst 
mistake into which the King’s good-nature led him was that 
of opposing the Emperor’s wish with regard to Spanish 
soldiers captured in battle. Napoleon ordered them to be 
sent into Prance as prisoners of war, in order to diminish the 
numbers of our enemies in the Peninsula, while Joseph, 
hating to fight against men whom he called his subjects, 
would defend the Spaniards against us. When they were 
captured they were ready enough to cheer for their good 
King Joseph and ask to serve among his troops. He actually 
created a numerous army, composed exclusively of prisoners 
whom he had taken, well paid, well fed, and well equipped. 
They were loyal to Joseph as long as things went well, but at 
the first reverse they deserted in thousands and went off to 
join their insurgent compatriots until they were taken 
prisoners again. Then they again begged to enlist in 
Joseph’s regiments. More than 150,000 men changed sides 
in this way, and as Joseph had them promptly re-clothed 
when they came back in rags, the Spaniards nick-named him 
^the head of the army clothing department.’ The French 
troops objected strongly to this system, and the Emperor 
often expressed his discontent with it, but he could never 
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to the perpetual recruiting of tlie enemy, for not wishing to 
reduce too much the French army in G-ermany, he called on 
his allies to furnish part of the contingents stipulated for in 
the treaties, and sent these troops to the Peninsula in order 
to spare French blood. His motive was doubtless laudable, 
but circumstances made the application of this system 
injurious to our cause.* It is all very well to employ foreign 
troops in a short campaign, but it is a different thing when 
it is a question of fighting for several years against an enemy 
like the Spaniards and Portuguese who were always harass¬ 
ing you and could never be got at. Nothing but an ardour 
such as is never found in auxiliary troops can enable men to 
endure the fatigues of this kind of warfare. Thus not only 
did the troops which the Emperor obtained from his allies 
serve badly enough in our ranks, but they deserted daily in 
heaps. Italians, Swiss, Saxons, Bavarians, and other Germans 
were soon formed into regiments by our enemies, and the Poles 
passed in such numbers into the well-paid and well-fed 
English army, that Wellington was able to form a strong 
Polish legion, which fought the French without scruple. 

But, in my opinion, the principal cause of our reverses, 
though one which has never been pointed out by any soldier 
who has written on the Peninsular War, was the immense 
superiority of the English infantry in accurate shooting, a 
superiority which arises from their frequent exercise at the 
targets, and in a great measure also from the formation in 
two ranks. I know that a great many French officers deny 
that this latter cause is a true one, but experience has shown 
that soldiers confined between the first and third rank nearly 
always fire in the air, and that the third rank cannot take 
aim at an enemy who is hidden from them by the two 
ranks in front. It is asserted that two ranks do not offer 
sufficient strength to resist cavalry, but the English infantry 
can in a moment form four deep to receive a charge, and our 
squadrons were n&ver able to catch it in two ranks, though 
as soon as it has to fire it quickly resumes this formation. 

However this may be, I am convinced that Napoleon 


would in tlie end liave established his brother triumphantly 
on the throne of Spain if he had been content to finish this 
war before going to Eussia. The Peninsula received no 
support, save from England, and England, in spite of the 
recent successes of her armies, was so exhausted by the 
incessant demands of men and money for the Peninsula, that 
the House of Commons was on the point of refusing the 
necessary subsidies for a new campaign. But at the moment 
of our return from Portugal rumours had got about of the 
design formed by Napoleon of attacking Eussia at home, and 
the English Parliament authorised the continuance of the 
war. It was not fortunate for us, for the misunderstandings 
which I have noticed still prevailed among our commanders. 
Marshal Marmont got beaten by Wellington at the Arapiles, 
King Joseph lost the battle of Vittoria, and these reverses 
compelled our armies towards the end of 1813 to re-cross the 
Pyrenees and abandon entirely the country which had cost 
them so much blood. I judge that in the six years from the 
beginnuig of 1808, the Prench lost in the Peninsula 200,000 
men killed or dead in hospital, to which one must add 60,000 
lost by our various allies. 

The English and the Portuguese lost also considerably, 
but the Spaniards most of all, by reason of the obstinacy 
with which they withstood the siege of many of their towns. 
The vigour of these famous defences, particularly that of 
Saragossa, has thrown such lustre over the Spaniards that 
the delivery of the Peninsula has generally been attributed to 
their courage, but this is a mistake, for without the support 
of English troops the Spaniards would never have resisted 
the Prench. One immense merit they have, which is that 
they are never discouraged. Their confidence, often deceived, 
cannot be destroyed. Our soldiers used to compare them 
to flocks of pigeons, which fly away at the least sound, to 
return a moment later. As for the Portuguese, justice has 
never been done to the share which they took in the' war. 
Less cruel, far better disciplined, and more calmly courageous 
than the Spaniards, they formed in Wellington’s army several 
brigades which, when led by English officers, were in no way 


inferior to the British troops; but being less boastful than the 
Spaniards, they have said less about their exploits, and have 
acquired less renown. 

But less us return for a moment to June 1811, when 
Mass6na resigned his command. The war in the Peninsula 
was so disagreeable and so toilsome that every man longed 
to get back to Prance. The Emperor, knowing this, and 
wishing to keep his army up to its full strength, had decided 
that no officer was to leave Spain without special leave, and 
the order recalling Mass^na authorised him to bring away 
Duly two aides-de-camp, and to leave the others at Marshal 
Marinont’s disposal. He, having his staff complete, and 
knowing none of us, was no more anxious to keep us than 
ve to stay with him. He assigned us no duties, and we 
passed some three weeks at Salamanca drearily enough. The 
iime seemed, however, less long to me than to my companions, 
because I employed it in committing my recollections of the 
:*ecent campaign to paper. I have found these notes very 
iseful in writing these memoirs. 

In consideration of my wound the minister at last sent 
ne leave to return to France. Some others of Massena’s 
taff having also been permitted to leave the Peninsula, we 
Dined a detachment of 500 grenadiers, who were on their 
/ay to reinforce the imperial guard. General Junot and his 
/ife the duchess also took advantage of this escort. We 
ravelled easily on horseback, with fine weather. On the 
Durney some eccentric conduct on the part of Junot made 
ae anxious as to his future.^ We reached the frontier, and I 
ould not but smile when I thought of the evil omen which 
had drawn from my encounter with the black jackass on the 
Jidassoa bridge when last I entered Spain. The campaign 
ad nearly been my last, but I was in Prance and should see 
ly mother and another who had become very dear to me. So, 
)rgetting past troubles, I hastened on to Paris, arriving in 
aly, after an absence of fifteen toilsome months. Contrary 
) my expectation the marshal received me well, and I 
larnt that he had spoken very kindly of me to the Emperor. 

[' See vol. i. p. 296.] 
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So on my first appearance at the Tnileries, the Emperor ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction with me, spoke with interest of 
Miranda de Corvo, and asked how many wounds I had now 
had. ^ Eight, sir,’ I answered. ^ Well, they are eight good 
quarterings of nobility for yon,’ rejoined the Emperor. 



CHAPTER XIX 


I SPENT all tte summer and autumn at Paris, passing some 
days of every month at the chateau of Bonneuil with Mo 
and Mme Desbridres. While I was away, this excellent 
family had shown great friendship for my mother, and before 
long I was permitted -to pay my addresses to their daughter. 
Our marriage was arranged, and for a moment I hoped to 
obtain my promotion to colonel before the event took place. 

According to etiquette the Emperor signed the marriage 
contracts of all his colonels, but he rarely paid this honour 
to officers of a lower rank ; if they wished for it they had to 
acquaint the Minister for War with their reasons. I based 
my application on the fact of the Emperor having said to me 
just before Marengo, and soon after my father’s death,' If you 
behave well, and follow in his footsteps, it will be I who will 
act as your father.’ Since that day I had been eight times 
wounded, and was conscious of having always done my duty. 
Clarke, the minister, a rough man, who nearly always re™ 
jected such applications, admitted that mine deserved con¬ 
sideration, and promised to present it. In a few days I was 
ordered to present myself at 0ompi5gne and bring the 
notary with the marriage contract. When we arrived, the 
Emperor was out coursing—^not that he cared much for this 
exercise, but he rightly thought that he ought to imitate the 
old French kings. The matter had therefore to be put off 
till the next day, at which the notary, who had business in 
Paris, was much distressed; but there was no help for it. 
Next day we wer^ presented to the Emperor, and my 
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He asked several questions of the notary: inquired if the 
young lady was pretty, what was her dowry, and so on; and 
when I took leave he said that he would like me to have* a 
good post, and that he would, before long, reward me for my 
good service. Then I did think that I was as good as 
colonel; and my hopes rose higher yet when, as I left the 
room, General Mouton, Count of Lobau, assured me that my 
name was on the list of field-officers who were to receive 
regiments, an assurance all the more welcome that the Count- 
of Lobau was in charge of that department of the War 
Office which dealt with promotions. I returned to Paris, there¬ 
fore, with a joyful heart, and was married on November 11. 

Happy in the bosom of my family, I was daily awaiting 
my commission as colonel, when I was informed by the 
minister that I had been appointed as major to the 1st 
Mounted Chasseurs, then in garrison at the other end of 
Germany. This was a severe blow. As a major I had 
already been thrice wounded and served two campaigns, and 
it was hard to have to serve again with that rank, nor, after 
what the Emperor and the Count of Lobau had said, could 
I understand why I was thus treated. However, the latter 
soon explained it. 

After the promotion of Pelet and Casabianca, I was the 
senior major on Massena's staff. But M. Barain, the 
artillery captain, whom I have mentioned as having lost an 
arm at Wagram, and who, though he had been promoted to 
major with a view to his service in the arsenals, had insisted 
on accompanying Massena to Portugal, possessed relations 
whose influence with the marshal was considerable. Through 
his intervention Massena was persuaded to recommend 
Barain for promotion, and the Emperor, yielding with some 
hesitation to the same influence, made Tiityi colonel. 

If I have seemed to make too much of my disappoint— 
ment over this affair it must be remembered that at that time^ 
the commanders of regiments were important persons. I 
have known several colonels decline the rank of general, and 
ask as a special favour to be left at the head of their regi¬ 
ments. 



From Massena I received tlie following letter, as my sole 
reward for three campaigns served under him and three 
wounds received: 

Paris, November 24, 1811. 

My Dear Maebot^ —I forward your commission, which 
has been sent to me. As you know, I asked for your pro¬ 
motion ; and it is a matter of twofold regret to me that 
I failed to obtain it, and that I am losing your services. I 
appreciate them highly, and, so far as you are concerned, they 
are independent of the rewards which they entitle you to 
claim, and will always earn you the esteem of those under 
whom you may happen to serve. You may he sure of mine, 
and equally sure of my regret and my sincere attachment, 

MassMa. 

I did not expect to see him again; but the marechale 
wishing, as she wrote, to make my wife’s acquaintance^ 
invited us to dinner. Of her I have nothing but good to say, 
ever since I met her at Antibes, her native place, on my way 
back from Genoa; so I accepted. Massena came up to me 
with fresh expressions of regret, and proposed that he should 
apply for my nomination as ofiBLcer of the Legion of Honour. 
I replied that, as he could do nothing for me when I was on 
his stafiT, I would not trouble him further, and would try to 
secure my promotion for myself; and so slipped off into the 
crowd of guests. I never met the marshal again, though I 
continued to visit his wife and son, who were both my very 
good friends. 

I may as well give here some details of Massena’s life. 
As is usually the case with famous men, his biography has 
been very incorrectly written. Andre Massena was born 
May 6, 1758, at Turbia, near Monaco. His grandfather, a 
respectable tanner, had three sons, Jules, Augustin, and 
Marcel, The two elder went to Nice and set up a soap- 
factory ; Marcel entered the French service; Jules died poor, 
and of his five chddren, three, including Andr6, were taken up 
by the uncle, Augustin, who, after having them taught to 
read and write, employed them in his soap-works. Andre, 



however, was of too adventurous a disposition to settle to 
business, and at the age of thirteen ran away from his uncle s 
house, and went to sea as a cabin-boy in a merchantman, 
accompanied by a cousin named Bavastro, who became in the 
wars of the Empire the most famous privateer in the Medi¬ 
terranean. As for Andre, two years of hardship disgusted 
him with a sailor’s life, and in 1775 he enlisted as a private 
in the Eoyal Italian regiment, where his uncle Marcel was 
sergeant-major. I knew this Marcel Massena in 1800, 
when he was commandant of the fortress of Antibes. He was 
a serious and able man, much esteemed by his colonel, 
M. Ohauvet d’Arlon. The colonel kindly extended his 
patronage to Andre, put him in the way of acquiring a fair 
knowledge of French, and in a few years promoted him to 
regimental staff-sergeant. He even held out to him the hope 
of becoming sub-lieutenant in the mounted police; but 
Andr6 was tired of waiting, and left the army when his time 
expired. On returning to civil life he rejoined his cousin 
Bavastro ; and the two together carried on a smuggling busi¬ 
ness on a large scale, both by sea and across the land frontier* 
In this way Massena acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
mountain paths, which was of great service to him later on, 
when he commanded troops in those districts. The hard life 
of a smuggler, with its constant need for keeping an eye on 
the movements of the preventive men and concealing his 
own, insensibly produced in Massena the intelligence, watch¬ 
fulness, and activity so essential to a good officer. Having 
amassed a little capital he married a Frenchwoman, Mile 
Lamarre, daughter of a surgeon at Antibes, and was settled 
in that town, doing a small trade in olive oil and dried fruits, 
when the Eevolution supervened. Then, under the impulse 
of his military tastes, he left his wife and his shop and en¬ 
listed in the volunteers of the Var. His knowledge of 
military theory and practice soon earned him the post of 
adjutant, and when war broke out his courage and activity 
quickly raised him to the rank of colonel and then of major- 
general. He commanded the camp called des milles fonrches, 
which comprised the artillery company commanded by Captain 



N'apoleon Baonaparte, under wlioin lie was in after days to 
in Italy. At the siege of Toulon he distinguisTi^d 
hixnself by taking Forts Lartigues and St. Catherine, earrxiiig 
his-promotion to lieutenant-general, and after the captni^e of 
the town returned to the Army of Italy, and was conspicoons 
ixx all the engagements between the Mediterranean coast and 
Piedmont. 

Intelligent, restlessly active, and of undaunted courage, 
IVCassena had become a famous man, but a serious mistake 
coinmitted early in the campaign of 1796 went near to jrriin 
his whole career. General Bonaparte had just taken the. 
ctlxief command of the army, which brought his former superior, 
IMCass^na, under his orders. Massena was commanding the 
adlvanced guard, and had beaten an Austrian corps near 
Osbiro. Learning that the enemy’s officers had left a g^ood 
S”o pper all ready prepared in a neighbouring village inn, he 
and some of his officers thought they would take advantage 
of this windfall. They left the division encamped on the 
top of a high hill; but meantime, the Austrians having 
recovered from their alarm returned to the attack at daybreak, 
and charged the French corps. Our men, thongh taken hy 
Bxirprise, defended themselves bravely, but as their general 
was not there to lead them, they were pushed back to the 
edge of the plateau, and would certainly have been heavily de¬ 
feated by tbe superior number of the enemy. Just then, Mlas- 
s6na, having made his way through the Austrian skirmislners, 
LiTirried up by a path which he knew of old, and appeared in 
front of his troops. In their indignation they received Mm 
with well-deserved bootings, hut the general, little perturToed, 
r esTimed the command, and marched forward with his division 
to rejoin the army. It was then seen that one battalion, wltiicli 
hhd been posted the day before on an isolated spur, had no 
practicable road by which they could descend without going 
ai long way round, and exposing themselves to the enemy’s 
fire. Massena made his way alone, climbing the steep slope 
on hands and knees, towards this battalion, and on reach¬ 
ing it addressed the men, assuring them that if they wonld 
do as he did, he would get them out of their fix. Tiien, 


ordering tliem to sheath bayonets, he sat down on the snow 
at the edge of the slope, and, pushing himself with his 
hands, slid down to the bottom. The soldiers, shouting with 
laughter, did the same thing, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the whole battalion was out of range of the astonished 
Austrians. This way of descending, much like that which 
the Swiss peasants call glissading, ^ had certainly never before 
been employed by regular troops. Extraordinary as it may 
seem, the story is none the less true ; I have not only been 
assured of it by various generals and other officers who were 
then in Massena’s division, but nine years afterwards, when 
Marshal Augereau received the Emperor and all the marshals 
at La Houssage, I heard them chaffing Massena about the 
new mode of retreat which he used on that occasion. It is 
stated that on the day when Massena employed this comical 
expedient, to which he had been well accustomed in his 
smuggling days. General Bonaparte, thinking that as a very 
young commander-in-chief it was his duty to show especial 
severity towards officers who failed in their duty, gave orders 
that Massena should be tried by court-martial on a charge of 
having abandoned his post, which would involve the penalty 
of death, or at least, dismissal. But just as he was about to 
be put under arrest, the battle of Montenotte began, and after 
the complete rout of the Austrian army, to which Massena 
so largely contributed, there could not well be any talk of 
trying him. So his fault was forgotten, and he was able to 
continue his glorious career. 

He distinguished himself at Lodi, Milan, Verona, Areola, 
but above all, at Rivoli, and his success gained him from 
General Bonaparte the famous nickname, ^ The spoilt child of 
victory.’ After the preliminaries of peace had been signed at 
Lisbon, he was commissioned to take the draft to the Govern¬ 
ment, and was received in Paris with the strongest marks of 
admiration. But his triumph was tarnished by his always 
prevailing fault of extreme avarice. General Duphot, French 
ambassador at Rome, had been assassinated; the task of 
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baking vengeance was entrusted to part of the Army of Italy, 
under the command, at first, of Berthier, and when he was 
Qalled away to Egypt, of Massena. Very soon, after the 
rrival of that general, the army began to complain that it 
was in ^ state of destitution, without clothing or food, wHile 
those who had the management were drawing millions from 
the Papal States and living in luxury. At length, a deputa¬ 
tion of one hundred, officers was sent to demand from Massena 
an account of his expenditure; but whether he had no defence 
to offer, or refused to recognise an act of insubordination, he 
declined to clear himself, and as the troops persisted, found 
himself ofiliged to leave Rome, and surrender the command 
of the army. On his return to France he published a justifi¬ 
catory statement, addressed to his comrades, hut neither they 
nor the public accepted it; and his annoyance was increased 
when Bonaparte started for Egypt without replying to a 
letter which he wrote him on the subject. 

However, when war again broke ont with the coalition 
formed by England, Russia, and Austria, Massena's military 
talents could not well be spared, and the Directory lost no time 
in putting him in command of the force to which the‘defence 
of Switzerland was to be entrusted. After some considerable 
successes, he was beaten with loss by the Austrians, in conse¬ 
quence of an over-hasty attack on the defile of Feldkirch. 
the same time the Army of the Rhine, nnder Jourdan, was 
defeated by the Archduke Charles at Stockach, and that oi 
Italy, at Novi, by Souvaroff, General Joubert being kified. 
The Austrians were threatening Asace and Lorraine: 
Souvaroff was crossing the St. Gothard into Switzerland: 
and France, on the point of being invaded in two quarters, 
felt that her only hope was in Massena, nor was her hope 
disappointed. 

Bernadotte and the Directory impatiently sent m^ngei 
after messenger with orders to Massena to give battle; but 
he, knowing that the defeat of his army would mean 
irretrievable ruin to the country, allowed no threats of dis- 
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missal to move him. Like Fabius or Oatinat, he would not 
strike till he could strike decisively, taking advantage of some 
opportunity when he might for a moment have the superimty. 
The moment came when the incapable General Korsakoff had 
imprudently advanced on Zurich with 50,000 Kussians and 
Bavarians, there to await Sonvaroff, who was brmging 55,000 
men from Italy. Flinging himself like a lion on Korsakofi 
before Sonvaroff could come up, Mass6na surprised him in 
his camp at Zurich, beat him, and broke up his troops, 
driving them with immense loss to the Ehine. The moving 
upon Souvaroff he defeated him as he had done his lieutenant. 
In these engagements 30,000 of the enemy were killed or 
taken, fifteen stand of colours and sixty guns captured, the 
independence of Switzerland confirmed, and France saved 
finm invasion. Mass6na’s fame was never so high nor so 
honourable, and he and his army were thrice thanked by 
the Legislature. 

Meanwhile the Government and the country, torn by 
factions, were throwing on each other the responsibility 
ftliVa for internal disorder and reverses abroad. The 
Directoi^ was tottering under the contempt of the public, 
and it was clear that things could not go on in the present 
fag>iir>n. Then came the 18th Brumaire, and Bonaparte as 
First Consul headed the new Government. MassSna, a 
nullity in politics, took no hand in this revolution, and had 
no great love for the new state of things, but accepted the 
command of the Army of Italy, which my father, as senior 
general of division, had held momentarily on the death of 
General Ohampionnet. So careless had the Directory been 
that Maasena found his army in utter misery. I have already 
mentioned the efforts which he made to put the troops on a 
good footing in face of the destitution which then prevailed 
along the Genoese coast; and I need not tell that part of my 
story over again. I will merely say that by his courage, 
physical and moral, and his knowledge of the art of war, 
Massena covered himself with glory. He again saved France 
from invasion, when by the obstinacy of his defence of 
Genoa, he allowed the First Consul time to concentrate at 


Dijon the reserve army with which he crossed the Alps, and 
beat the Austrians at Marengo. After that victory, the 
command of the army was left in Massena’s hands, but the 
old complaints soon broke out again. Eemonstrances were 
heard from all sides, requisitions were levied on various 
pretexts, and yet the troops were not paid. On hearing of 
the state of affairs, the First Consul suddenly, and without 
explanation, removed Mass6na from the command. Eeturn- 
ing then into private life, he showed his dissatisfaction by 
refusing to vote for Bonaparte’s appointment as Consul for 
life, nor would he show himself at the new court. None the 
less the First Consul gave him a sword of honour, inscribed 
with all the victories in which he had borne a share. Also 
when he seized the imperial crown, he included Mass6na in 
his first list of marshals, and named him Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour. On this Massena’s opposition ceased; 
he voted for the Empire, and attended the ceremonies of 
consecration and coronation at the Tuileries. * 

When France was in 1805 threatened for the third time 
by a coalition, the duty fell to Massena of defending North 
Italy against the Archduke Charles. He not only saved 
Lombardy, but he attacked the enemy, and drove him beyond 
the Tagliamento; penetrating even to Camiola, where, by 
forcing the Archduke to halt, and face him every day, he delayed 
him till he was too late to save Vienna, or join the Eussian 
army which was beaten at Austerlitz. The Emperor, how¬ 
ever, did not seem to appreciate Mass6na’s services in this 
campaign very highly. He accused him of not acting with 
his wonted vigour—^but this did not prevent him from being 
shortly sent to conquer the kingdom of Naples. 

In a month the French had occupied the whole country, 
except the fortress of Gaeta, and this Massena took after a 
vigorously sustained siegeu During his attack on that 
town, he experienced a very keen annoyance, which he never 
got over. An immense sum which, he asserted, belonged 
to him, was confiscated by the Emperor. The story is curious 
enough to be worth telling. 

Under the conviction that the best way to compel the 



English to sue for peace was to destroy their commerce by 
forbidding the importation of their goods into the Continent^ 
Napoleon used to have these goods seized and burnt in every 
country subject to his authority; that is, in more than half of 
Europe. But the love of gold is powerful, and trade is 
cunning; and thus a system of smuggling without risk had 
been devised. The method was that arrangements were made 
with English merchants under which they sent out vessels 
to be captured by our privateers, who brought them into 
some of the numerous ports between Pomerania and the Bay 
of Naples which were occupied by our troops. The next act 
was to unlade the packages and land them so as to escape 
confiscation; but this had already been provided for. The 
extent of coast line being too great to be watched throughout 
by regular preventive officers, the duty was done by soldiers 
under the orders of the general in command of the kingdom 
or province. An authorisation from one of these was suffi¬ 
cient to pass in the bales of goods, and after this the 
merchants dealt with the ^ protector.’ This was called a 
‘ licence.’ ^ This new style of trade began as early as 1806, 
when Bernadette was occupying Hamburg and part of 
Denmark. That marshal acquired by this means considerable 
sums, and whenever he wished to testify his satisfaction with 
any person, he would grant him a licence, and the receiver 
would sell it to some merchant. This practice gradually 
extended, and even reached the Emperor’s court, where 
chamberlains and ladies-in-waiting got the ministers to give 
them licences. It was kept from Napoleon’s knowledge, but 
he found it out, or suspected it. In order, however, not to 
interfere too abruptly with the habits of the conquered 
countries, he tolerated the abuse outside Prance, provided 
that it was carried on with secrecy; but strange to say of so 
great a man, as soon as he learnt that anyone had carried his 
illicit games too far, he made him disgorge. Thus, on hearing 
that the commissary Michaux, head of the administrative 
department in Bernadette’s army, had lost 300,000 francs at 
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one sitting in a gambling bouse at Paris, be ordered an 
aide-de-camp to write to bim saying that tbe ^ Invalides ’ was 
in want of cash, and bidding bim pay np 300,000 francs. 
Michati;x did so without loss of time, out of bis profits on 
licences. 

You may suppose that Massena bad not been bebindband 
in this business. In partnership with General Solignac, bis 
chief of staff, be flooded every port in tbe kingdom of Naples 
with licences. Tbe Emperor, bearing that he bad deposited 
three millions with a banker at Leghorn, and General 
Solignac 600,000 at the same time, wrote to the marshal, 
asking for tbe loan of a million, and requesting 200,000 
from the chief of the staff; just a third of the profits which 
each bad made, so that as you see be did not shear them too 
close. But at sight of this new kind, of draft, Massena, 
shrieking as though bis bowels were being torn out, replied 
to Napoleon that he was tbe poorest of tbe marshals, bad 
a numerous family to maintain, and was over bead and ears 
in debt; he regretted, therefore, that be could not send bim 
anything. General Solignac made a similar answer, and both 
were congratulating themselves on having thus taken in tbe 
Hlrnperor, when the son of the Leghorn banker arrived post¬ 
haste, announcing that the inspector of tbe French treasury 
had called on bis father, escorted by tbe commissary of police 
and several gendarmes, ordered tbe cash book to be handed over 
to him, and given a receipt for the 3,600,000 francs paid in 
by the marshal and General Solignac, adding that this sum 
belonged to the army and had been entrusted on deposit to 
those two personages. The Emperor, be said, ordered it to 
be remitted at once, either in specie or negotiable bills, and 
tbe receipts given to Mass6na and Solignac might be cancelled. 
The seizure bad been made in due legal form, and tbe banker, 
who, indeed, lost nothing by it, was powerless to oppose it. 
It is difficult to conceive tbe fury of Mass6na on bearing that 
his fortune bad just been snatched away horn bim. He fell 
ill, but did not venture to address any remonstrance to tbe 
Emperor, who was at that time in Boland and summoned bim 
thither. After tbe Peace of Tilsit tbe title of Duke of Rivoli 
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and a pension of 300,000 francs were the reward 
services, but they never consoled him for what he hac 
Leghorn. In spite of his cautious habits he was 
sometimes to cry: ^ I was fighting in his service, and 
cruel enough to take away my little savings which 
invested at Leghorn.' ^ 

I have already related the glorious part whr 
marshal took in the campaign of 1809. To reward 1 
duct at the battles of Bssling and .Wagram, the Empen 
him Prince of Essling with a further pension of t 
francs, in addition to the 300,000 which he had as 1 
Eivoli, and 200,000 as marshal and commander-i 
The new-made prince did not increase his expenditu 
halfpenny. 

The campaigns in Spain and Portugal were 
last, and as I have related, they were not fortunat( 
mind was not what it was, so that these two campaign 
nothing to his glory, but rather diminished his reput^ 
a general, and the ^ spoilt child of victory' experienced n 
when he might and ought to have been victorious. 

Massena was lean and spare, below the middle heig 
had a highly expressive Italian face. The bad points 
character were want of candour, a tendency to bear 
harshness, and avarice. He had much natural abil: 
his adventurous youth and low origin never gave 
chance of studying, and he was totally lacking in i 
called cultivation. He was a born general ; his cour^ 
tenacity did the rest. In'the best days of his military 
he saw accurately, decided promptly, and never let 
be cast down by reverses. As he grew old he 
caution to the point of timidity, in fear of compromis 
reputation he had earned. He hated reading, and th 
no knowledge of what had been written about war; 
an inspiration with him, and Napoleon judged him 
when he said in his memoirs that when Mass6na arr’ 

^ G-eneral Lamarque, in his memoirs, relates how he had the un 
task of annonncing to Massena that his millions were confiscati 
scene took place at night in the Palazzo Acton. 


tli6 field of battle he did not know what he should do, and 
circumstances decided him. 

It is a mistake to represent Massena, as some have done, 
as a stranger to flattery, speaking the truth to the Emperor, 
frankly, and even, indeed, a little brusquely. Under his 
rough hide Massena was a cunning courtier. The following 
was a curious instance of this. One day the Emperor, 
accompanied by several marshals, among them Massena, was 
shooting in the forest of Eontainebleau, and fired at a pheasant. 
The shot, badly aimed, went in Massena’s direction, and one 
pellet destroyed his left eye. ETo one but the Emperor had 
fired at the moment, and he was certainly the involuntary 
author of the accident; but Massena, realising that his eye 
was gone and it would do him no good to call attention to 
the clumsiness which had been the cause of his wound, while 
the Emperor would be grateful to him for diverting attention 
from himself, attacked Prince Berthier, who had not yet fired, 
for his reckless shooting. Napoleon and all those present 
quite understood this courtier-like discretion, and every atten¬ 
tion was paid to Massena by his master. 

With all his avarice, the conqueror of Zurich would 
have given half his fortune to have been born in Erance, and 
not on the left bank of the Var. He disliked nothing 
so much as the Italian termination of his name. He always 
wrote e for a in his signature, and when he spoke to his 
eldest son called him Massine. But the public never 
accepted the change, and in spite of him who had made it 
famous the name of Massena prevailed. 

The campaign in Portugal affected Massena’s health so 
much that he was obliged to rest and recruit at Nice. He 
passed the whole of 1812 there, hut when Napoleon, on his 
return from Russia, found it necessary to use all his resources, 
considering that Mass6na’s name might yet he of service, he 
employed him as governor of the 8th military division. When 
the allies invaded Erance in 1814!, Massena, who had, indeed, 
few troops at his disposal, did nothing to check their advance. 
On April 15 he made his submission to the Duke of Angou- 
MmOj who created him commander of the order of St. Louis, 
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but did not make him a peer of France, on tlie plea 
was born a foreigner and bad not been naturalised, a 
victories of Rivoli and Zurich, the defence of Genoc 
whole list of glorious battles in the cause of 1 ranee vs 
as valid as any papers of naturalisation. Ihe aftro] 
done to Massena produced a very bad effect on public 
and that of the army, and had as much to do as ai 
with the natural irritation against Louis Will, s ( 
ment and the consequent return of the Lmperor. 
landed on March 1, 1815, and marched towards Parif 
head of a thousand grenadiers, Massena was taken 
prise and much perplexed by the unforeseen event. I: 
to stem the torrent by collecting some regiments 
line, and calling out the National Guard of Marseilh 
on learning that the Duke of Angoulcme had been fc 
capitulate at La Palud, Massena sent his son to Louis . 
to let him know that he must not count on him any 
Rallying to the Imperial Government, he hoisted t 
color flag on April 10 throughout his division, and 
up the Prefect of the Var, who was still for holdij 
By this conduct Massena satisfied neither side ; the E 
summoned him to Paris, and gave him a pretty cold 
tion. 

When Napoleon committed the immense blun 
abdicating a second time in consequence of the be 
Waterloo, the chamber of representatives, which ! 
made the mistake of summoning before joining the 
seized the power and named a provisional governmen 
first act was to assign to Mass6na the command 
National Guard of Paris. He was too infirm to be 
perform the duties in person, but they wished to have ; 
which might stimulate the civil inhabitants and indue 
to aid the army in the defence of the capital. P 
intrigues sowed discord among the members of the pro^ 
. government, and the plans of defence having been sul 
. to a military committee Mass6na gave the opinion tha 
• could not resist. Consequently an armistice was COU' 
, and the French army retired behind the Loire and wt 


disbanded. To punish Massena for having deserted his 
'Cause, Louis XVIII. included him among Marshal Ney’s 
judges, in the hope that, under the influence of personal dis¬ 
like, he would condemn his unhappy colleague and thus stain 
his.own illustrious name.. He attempted, however, to decline, 
giving as a reason the disagreement which had existed 
between himself and Ney in Portugal. When this plea was 
rejected he joined that portion of the court which voted for 
sending Ney before the chamber of peers. They hoped thus 
to save him; but they would have done better if they had 
had the courage to try him themselves and acquit him. 
When Ney had been condemned by the peers and shot, so far 
from appeasing the rage of the royalist faction, his blood 
made them implacable, and they soon began to persecute 
Massena himself. The people of Marseilles, whose benefactor 
he had been, denounced him before the Chamber of Deputies 
for peculation. There was no ground for the accusation, for 
he had been guilty of no exactions in Provence, and so the 
majority of the ‘ ideal ’ chamber, celebrated as it was for its 
hatred towards the famous men of the Empire, rejected the 
petition of the Marseilles people with contempt. It was at 
this sitting that Manuel, since become famous, first came into 
notice by his warm defence of Mass6na. Prom that time 
onwards the marshal lived in retirement at his chateau 
of Rueil, and ended his glorious career in misfortune 
and solitude on April 4, 1817. He was fifty-nine years 
old. 

When he died he had not yet received from the Govern¬ 
ment his new marshal’s baton, and, as it is the custom to 
place this on a marshal’s coffin, his son-in-law. General Eeille, 
requested Clarke, Duke of Feltre, the Minister of War, to 
forward it. But Clarke had become a furious legitimist, and 
made no reply to this fair request. Then General Eeille let 
the court know that if the marshal’s baton was not sent for 
his father-in-law’s funeral, he would place conspicuously on 
the coffin the one which the Emperor had given him in 
former days, whereupon the Government agreed to send the 
emblem. 
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I have noted many blemishes in the life of this famous- 
warrior, but they are covered by his renown and Iiis signal 
services to France, and Massena’s memory will go down ta- 
posterity as that of one of the greatest captains of an age so* 
fertile in illustrious soldiers. 





CHAPTER XX 


I beOJ-an the year 1812 at Paris with my wife and onr respec¬ 
tive families ; but my happiness was disturbed by the thought 
of my approaching departure to join the first regiment of 
chasseurs, to which I had been appointed as major only. 
My regret at not having obtained promotion to colonel was 
somewhat lessened when I was paying my respects on New 
Yearns Day at the Tuileries, and the Emperor sent for me to 
his private room. I found there the Count of Lobau, who, 
in this matter, as always, did me much kindness. Napoleon 
appeared, and was very affable, saying that he had intended 
to give me a” regiment, that personal considerations had in- 
tlucod him to make Barain a colonel, which with Pelet and 
(Jasabianca made three colonels from Massena’s staff, and he 
<lid not think he ought to appoint a fourth. He added that, 
thougli he could not give me the nominal command of a 
regiment, he was going to give it me practically—that, 
namely, of the 23rd Mounted Chasseurs. The colonel, M. 
•de la USTongardde, suffered so much from gout that he could 
scarcely ride, ^ But,’ continued the Emperor, ^ he is an excel¬ 
lent ojBficer, and served his first campaigns valiantly with me; 
I have much liking and esteem for him, and as he has begged 
me to allow him to try another campaign, I do not wish to 
take his regiment from him. However, I understand that 
that /fine regiment is in a somewhat ticklish state, so I am 
•sending yon as his coadjutor. You will be working in your 
•own interest—for if the coloners health improves I shall 
Tnatke him a general. Otherwise I shall put him in the 
srendarmerie, and in either case you will he colonel. So I 


for my new destination when my leave was prolonged till the- 
end of March, a favour that was none the less agreeable 
because I had not asked for it. 

The 23rd Chasseurs was then in Swedish Pomerania, and, 
wishing to join before the end of my leave, I left Paris on 
March 15. I gave a place in my carriage to M. Durbach, 
nephew of Marshal Mortier, a lieutenant in the same regi¬ 
ment. My old servant, Wolrland, had asked leave to stay 
in Spain, hoping to make his fortune in a canteen, and I had 
replaced him when I left Salamanca by a Pole named Lorenz 
Schilkowski. He had been an Austrian uhlan and was not 
lacking in wits, bat was a drunkard like all the Poles, and, 
unhke the soldiers of that nation, as cowardly as a hare. 
But, besides his native tongue, Lorenz spoke French a little, 
German and Russian perfectly, and in these respects was 
exceedingly valuable to me for a war in the north. 

As we were starting at night from the post-house of' 
Kaiserslautern, the postilion upset my carriage into a quag¬ 
mire and it was broken. Nobody was hurt, but M. Durbach 
and I both said: ‘ A bad omen for soldiers who will soon be 
in presence of the enemy.’ However, after a day spent in 
repairing damages, we were able to proceed, but the springs 
and wheels were so much injured that they broke six timeB 
during the journey, causing us much delay, and making us 
do several leagues on foot in the snow. At length we reached 
the shores of the Baltic, and found the 23rd Chasseurs in 
garrison at Stralsund and Greifswald. 

I found Colonel de la Nongar^de an excellent man, culti¬ 
vated and capable, but so prematurely aged by gout that h© 
had to travel constantly in a carriage—a melancholy way for 
the commander of a light cavalry regiment to move. H© 
received me most kindly, and after explaining to me his 
reasons for remaining with the regiment, he showed me a 
letter in which the Count of Loban informed him of th© 
reasons which led the Emperor to place me with him. So 
far from being hurt by this, he regarded it as an additional 
kindness on the Emperor’s part, and as holding out hopes 
that he would soon be appointed general, or commander of 


gendarmerie. He expected, with my help, to be able at 
least to take some part in the campaign, and obtain what he 
desired at the first review held by the Emperor. Therefore, 
to associate me in the command more than my position as 
senior major would naturally imply, he assembled the officers, 
and in their presence delegated his powers provisionally to 
me, bidding each obey me without reference to him, since his 
weak health often made it impossible for him to keep suffi¬ 
ciently near the regiment for him to command it in person. 
A general order to this effect was drawn up, and from that 
day I became in everything but rank a regimental com¬ 
mander, and the regiment soon became accustomed to regard 
me as its actual commander. Since that time I have com¬ 
manded army cavalry regiments, either as colonel or as a 
general officer, and I have been for a long time inspector of 
that arm ; but I can safely say that, if I ever saw a regiment 
in as good condition as the 23rd Chasseurs, I never saw a 
better. It was not that it contained men of surpassing merit, 
such as I have occasionally known in other regiments, but if 
there was no man in the 23rd of extraordinary ability, there 
was not one who was not thoroughly up to his duty. All 
were on the same level of courage and zeal: there was no 
weak spot. The officers, highly intelligent and sufficiently 
well trained, were all of excellent character, and lived 
together as true brethren in arms. It was the same with the 
non-commissioned officers, and the troopers followed their 
good example. Nearly all were veterans of Austerlitz, Jena, 
Friedland, and Wagram, and most had three, or at least two, 
good-conduct stripes; those who had only one were a small 
minority. They were a splendid lot of men, from Normandy, 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Eranche-Comt6, provinces well known 
for military spirit and love of horses. General Bourcier, 
when charged with the general remounting, had been so- 
struck with the stature of the men that he had given them 
larger and stouter horses than the chasseurs usually have, so- 
that this regiment was called the carbiniers of the light 
cavalry. Their long stay in Germany had brought men and 
horses into perfect condition; and when I took the command 


of the regiment it had an effective strength of ove 
fighting men, well-disciplined, calm, and able to he 
tongues, especially in presence of the enemy. 

I got my horses from the island of Riigen, where 
a good breed, and from Eosbock, seven in all. I 
none too many, for war with Eussia was clearly in 
I had foreseen it since the summer of 1811, when I 
how the Emperor was withdrawing men from the P 
to reinforce his Guard, and while staying in Paris 
victions of it had been strengthened. Rumours of 
relations—vanishing during the diversions of the wir 
always reviving in a more definite form—finally grew s 
till they reached almost the point of certainty in cons 
of a serious occurrence, which, as it was discussed thr 
Europe, I ought to relate here. 

The Emperor Alexander had been brought up 
young Russian noble called Czernicheff, whom, when 
to the throne, he had appointed his aide-de-camp. I 
when Alexander, as Napoleon’s ally, was pretending 
war with Austria, we saw Colonel Czernicheff a' 
Vienna, ostensibly charged with maintaining good ] 
between Napoleon and Alexander; but with the sec] 
of keeping his sovereign informed of our succesi 
reverses, so that he might maintainor dissolve his 
with Prance, as circumstances indicated. Ale 
favourite was kindly received by Napoleon, and was 
by his side during the period preceding the battle of 
but when the result of that sanguinary action a 
doubtful, and cannon-balls began to drop among the 
staff, M. de Czernicheff rode off out of the way of 
and two days after the battle started for St. Pet 
no doubt to relate the failure' of our attempt, h 
regarded his conduct as very unseemly, and let fall sha 
upon the courage of the Russian colonel. After th 
however, Czernicheff came often to Paris, and, being ha 
amiable, and exquisitely polite, was well received, not 
court but also in the drawing-rooms of the best socie 
never talked politics, and had the reputation of beii 


when the rumours of war revived, the police had information 
that the Russian colonel, while feigning to be devoted to 
pleasure, was concerned in suspicious dealings connected with 
politics. He was carefully watched, and it soon became known 

that he had frequent interviews with M. X-, an 

'Official in the War Office, whose special duty it was to draw 
up the ^ states ’ presented every ten days to the Emperor, 
showing the strength and condition of every arm in the service. 
Not only was Ozemicheff recognised when walking after 
midnight in the darkest parts of the Champs Elys^es with 

the French official, but he was often seen to enter X-’s 

lodgings dressed in shabby clothes, and stay there several 
hours. This intimacy on the part of a person of high rank 
with a poor War Office clerk was clear proof that the latter 
was in the pay of the former for the betrayal of state secrets, 
:and the Emperor gave orders to arrest M. de Ozemicheff. 
He was, however, warned, it is said by a woman, and leaving 
Paris at once travelled by the least-frequented roads, and 
reached the Rhine frontier, avoiding Mainz and Cologne, 
whither orders for his seizure had been telegraphed. As for 
the poor clerk, he was arrested at the very moment when he 
was counting a sum of 300,000 francs in bank notes, the 
price of his treason. Compelled -by the evidence to admit 
his crime, he stated that another War Office clerk had sold 
'documents to the Russian colonel. He, too, was arrested, and 
both were tried, condemned, and shot. They died cursing 
'Czernicheff, who, they said, had sought them out in their 
garrets and seduced them by the sight of a heap of gold which 
he kept increasing as long as they had any hesitation. The 
Emperor caused a virulent article against M. de Ozemicheff 
to be published in all the French papers, adding remarks 
which, indirect as they were, must have deeply wounded the 
Russian Emperor, for they recalled the fact that Alexander 
had never punished the murderers of his father Paul. 

After this there could be no further question about war, 
;n,nd although it was not yet declared, open preparations for it 
were made on both sides. Ozernicheff's conduct, although 


blamed in words by everybody, yet found specially 
diplomatists some who approved it in secret, on the st 
of the famous adage: 8alus patriae p'ima lex. On thii 
too, they recalled a little-known anecdote which I hai 
Marshal Lannes, proving that while Napoleon punishe 
rightly, Frenchmen who sold their country's secrets 
enemy, he was accustomed to corrupt foreign officials wh( 
furnish him with information likely to be useful in war 
story, as Lannes told it me at Vienna in 1809, was as f 
When hostilities between France and Austria were 
point of breaking out, the Archduke Charles was anonyi 
informed that a certain general, whom he valued high] 
had just appointed deputy-chief of his staff, had sold 1 
to G-eneral Andreossi, the French ambassador, and he 
quent interviews with him at night in an empty house 
Leopoldstadt, the number of which was given. So hi^ 
the Archduke’s esteem for the general, that he treats 
accusation, brought by a person who dared not name k 
as a foul calumny, and took no steps to verify it. Just 
the French ambassador, having asked for his passport 
about to leave Vienna within forty-eight hours, a s 
anonymous letter came, informing the Archduke th 
deputy-chief of the staff, after working alone in his 
where the ^ states ’ of the army were kept, was to hav 
night a final meeting with General Andreossi. Wish: 
put out of his mind any suspicion which he feared might 
against an officer whom he liked, the Archduke resob 
establish his innocence for himself Dressing, theref 
ordinary civil clothes, and accompanied only by his 
aide-de-camp, he took his stand after midnight in the d 
part of the side-street where the house in question 
After a few moments’ waiting, they saw a man, in ^ 
though disguised, they were grieved to recognise the d( 
chief of the staff. At a signal from him, the doo 
opened; and a few seconds later. General Andreossi 6] 
in the same manner. The interview lasted some hours, c 
which the disgusted Archduke, who could no longer do 
to the treason of his subordinate, waited patiently befoi 
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house. At length the door opened, and General Andreossi 
came out with the Austrian general, meeting the Archduke 
full in face. He said aloud, ^ Good evening, Mr. French 
Ambassador,’ then disdaining to address any words of reproach 
to his deputy-chief of the staff, he merely turned a dark 
lantern on to him. But the aide-de-camp, less cautious, 
tapped the wretch on the shoulder, observing : ^ Look at that 
infamous traitor. General So-and-so, who will be degraded 
' to-morrow! ’ The ambassador slunk away without a word. 
As for the Austrian general, caught m flagranti delicto^ and^ 
knowing what he had to expect, he went home and blew his 
brains out. The tragedy was studiously hushed up by the 
Austrian Government, and made little noise; it was given 
out that the deputy-chief of the staff had died from a sudden 
apoplectic seizure. He appears to have received two millions 
from the French ambassador. 

One curious feature about Colonel Czernicheff’s business 
was, that at the moment when Napoleon was complaining of 
the means employed by him to obtain the ^ states ’ of our 
armies, General Lauriston, our ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
was buying, not only the most accurate information about the 
position and strength of the Russian army, but also the 
engraved copperplates from which the great map of the 
Russian Empire had been printed. In spite of the vast 
difficulties in the transport of this heavy mass of metal, the 
treason was so well arranged, and so handsomely paid for, 
that these plates were abstracted from the archives of the 
Russian Government and carried into France without their- 
disappearance being discovered, either by the police or by the 
customs officials. As soon as the plates reached Paris, the War 
Office, after substituting French for Russian characters in the 
names of places and rivers, had this fine map printed, and the 
Emperor ordered a copy to be sent to all the generals and com¬ 
manders of light cavalry regiments. Thus I received one, which 
I succeeded, with some difficulty, in saving during the retreat. 



CHAPTER XXI 


'The EmperoPs most powerful motive for war with Russia 
was his wish to compel her to carry out the treaty signed at 
"Tilsit in 1807. By this the Emperor Alexander had under¬ 
taken to close all his ports to England; but this had never 
been carried out otherwise than very imperfectly. Napoleon 
rightly thought that he could ruin the English, an essentially 
manufacturing and trading people, if he could succeed in 
destroying their commerce with the continent; but the 
execution of this gigantic scheme involved such difficulties 
•that only Prance proper was really subject to the commercial 
restrictions, and even there, the licences of which I have 
already spoken broke into them considerably. As for Italy, 
Germany, and the Illyrian provinces, the application of the 
•continental system, though established by imperial decree, 
was quite illusory, both from the extent of the coast line and 
.by the connivance and defective vigilance of those who 
.administered the districts. Thus the Emperor of Russia, 
when summoned by France to forbid all commercial relations 
with England, replied by pointing to the exceptions which 
had become almost the rule throughout Europe. But the 
real reason for Alexander’s refusal to comply with Napoleon’s 
•claims was his fear of being assassinated like the Emperor 
Paul, his father, the cause of complaint against whom was 
that he had wounded the national self-esteem by his alliance 
with France, and destroyed Russian commerce by going to 
war with England. Now Alexander began to see that by 
showing deference and friendship to Napoleon at Erfurt and 
Tilsit he had already alienated people’s minds, and he had now 



complaint. The death of Paul I. had shown the danger to 
which an Emperor of Eussia exposed himself by taking such 
a step, and Alexander had all the more reason to fear, that 
he saw about him the same officers who had been about his 
father, among them Benningsen, his chief of staff. 

Napoleon, when threatening Alexander with war if he- 
did not accede to his wishes, hardly took into account the 
difficulties of his position. However, when he learnt the 
reverses which he had undergone in Spain and Portugal, he 
seemed to hesitate about engaging in a war of which the- 
result seemed very uncertain. General Bertrand told me 
how Napoleon often repeated at St. Helena that at first his- 
only idea was to frighten the Emperor Alexander into carry¬ 
ing out the treaty. ^ We were,’ he would say, ' like two 
equally good fencers, who seem ready to try conclusions, but 
neither one nor the other quite liking it. They advance by 
small steps, threatening with eye and with blade, each 
hoping that fear of crossing swords will make his enemy 
give way.’ 

But the Emperor’s comparison was not exact; for one of 
the fencers had behind him a bottomless abyss ready to en¬ 
gulf him if he took a step backwards 5 and thus placed 
between an ignominious death and the necessity of fighting 
with some chance of success, he was bound to take the latter 
course. Such was the situation of Alexander, made still 
worse by the intrigues of the Englishman, Wilson, with 
General Benningsen and the officers of his staff. 

Still Napoleon hesitated, and seemed willing to listen to 
the prudent counsels of Oaulaincourt, formerly ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. He questioned French officers who had 
lived in Eussia, and knew the country and its resources. 
Among them was Lieutenant-Colonel de Ponthon, one of the 
engineer officers whom Napoleon had, at Alexander’s re¬ 
quest, authorized, and even asked, to enter the Eussian 
service after the Peace of Tilsit. He was an able and very 
modest man, and did not give his opinion until the Emperor* 
questioned him; then, like an honourable man devoted to* 


his country, lie felt bound to speak the whole truth, and, 
without fear of displeasing the head of the state, he pointed 
out all the obstacles in the way of his enterprise. ^ Tiie 
chief of these were, the apathy of the Lithuanian provinces, 
and the unlikelihood of their offering any suppoit , tlie 
fanatical resistance of the Eussians proper; the scarcity of 
provisions and forage, the need of crossing almost desert 
regions, the impracticability of the roads for artillery after 
some hours’ rain; but, above all, he insisted on the rigour of 
the winter, and the physical impossibility of fighting after tlie 
snow fell, which it usually did in the early days of October. 
Finally, with real courage, because he was running the risk 
■of giving displeasure and compromising his own career, IVT. 
de Ponthon went so far as to fall at the Emperor’s knees and. 
entreat him in the name of the fortunes of France and bis 
own glory, not to undertake this dangerous expedition, all 
the disasters of which he predicted. The Emperor heard Ixim 
calmly, and took leave of him without remark. For several 
days he was pensive, and the rumour got about that tbe 
expedition was postponed. But very soon the Duke of 
Bassano brought the Emperor back to his original plan, and 
it was said that Marshal Davout was no stranger to Napo¬ 
leon’s resolution of moving the army of Germany to tHe 
banks of the Niemen. From that moment, although M. de 
Ponthon remained in the Emperor’s immediate service and 
went everywhere with him, Napoleon never spoke to him 
again during the whole march to Moscow, and when on fche 
retreat he was forced to admit that that excellent officer’s 
prevision had been only too completely verified, he avoided 
meeting him. Nevertheless, he promoted him to full colonel. 

Let us, however, not anticipate events, and let us return 
to the preparations which Napoleon was making to persuade or 
coerce Russia into accepting his conditions. In April fclie 
French troops in Germany and those of the allied princes of fcbe 
Germanic confederation were set in motion, and their marcli 
towards Poland was delayed only by the difficulty of procuring 
forage. Meanwhile the Emperor left Paris on May 9, and, 
with the Empress, betook himself to Dresden. He was 


a^waited there by bis fatber-in-law, tbe Emperor of Austria, 
and nearly all tbe German princes, some drawn by tbe hope 
■of seeing tbeir States extended, others by fear of displeasing 
tbe arbiter of tbeir destiny. Tbe only king absent was tbe 
King of Prussia. Not belonging to tbe Confederation of tbe 
Ebine, be bad not been summoned to tbe meeting, and dared 
not present himself without Napoleon’s leave. Eor this be 
humbly begged, and when be bad obtained it, hastened to 
make another among tbe crowd of sovereigns who bad 
repaired to Dresden 'to pay tbeir court to tbe all-powerful 
•conqueror of Europe. 

Tbe protestations of fidelity and devotion which \^ere 
there lavished on Napoleon dazzled him till they made him 
•commit a most serious mistake in tbe organisation of tbe 
contingents which were to compose tbe Gi’and Army. Instead 
cf weakening tbe Governments of Austria and Prussia, his 
former foes, by requiring them to contribute the larger part 
•of tbeir available troops, whom prudence would have enjoined 
him to place in tbe advanced guard, as much to spare French 
blood as to enable him to keep an eye on bis new and 
wavering allies, Napoleon not only contented himself with 
taking 30,000 men from each of these Powers, but employed 
them on tbe wings of bis army. Tbe Austrians, under Prince 
Scbwarzenberg, were on tbe right, in Volbynia; the Prussians, 
whom be placed under a French marshal, Macdonald, formed 
the left; tbe centre was composed of French troops and tbe 
contingents from tbe Confederation of tbe Rhine. Tbe faults 
■of this organisation struck many intelligent men, who were 
sorry to see the wings of tbe Grand Army composed of 
foreigners, who, placed on tbe frontiers of tbeir own countries, 
were in a position to form, in case of a reverse, two armies in 
our rear, while our centres consisting of trustworthy troops, 
would be deep within the Russian Empire. Austria was 
retaining 120,000 soldiers ready to act against us in case of 
our failure, Prussia bad 60,000 men over and above her con¬ 
tingent. It is astonishing that tbe Emperor took so little 
heed of what he was leaving behind him, but so confident 
was be that, when the Kong of Prussia begged him to allow 



his eldest son (the present King to go with him as 
camp, Kapoleon, although the young prince would h; 
a valuable hostage for the loyalty of his father, w 
consent. It was a remarkable fact that, while the . 
generals expressed their satisfaction at the union 
flag with ours, the inferior officers and the men i 
having to march against Eussia. In the Prussian co 
it was just tie contrary. The generals and colo 
humiliated at being obliged to serve their conqueri 
the junior officers and the soldiers rejoiced at the op|: 
of fighting beside the French, to show that, if they 1 
beaten in the Vienna campaign, it was not for want of 
but because they had been badly led. 

Besides enclosing the Grand Army between Aust 
Prussian contingents, Napoleon had lowered the tor 
French troops by mingling foreign regiments wit 
Thus the first corps commanded by Marshal Davout reel 
June 1st 67,000 men, of whom 58,000 were French, the 
consisting of Germans, Spaniards, and Poles. In th 
corps under Oudinot, with 34,000 French, there we 
Portuguese, 1,800 Croats, and 7,000 Swiss. In Nej 
the third, the proportion of French was even small 
in the fourth and sixth corps, united under Eugdn 
harnais, the French composed less than one-half, 
mainder being Croats, Bavarians, Spaniards, Dalmati 
Italians, and of the 44,000 cavalry under Murat 27,i 
were French. It is not my intention here to nam 
forces at Napoleon’s disposal when he entered Russ 
wished to show to what extent the French eleni 
mingled with foreigners, who were themselves in • 
heterogeneous confusion with regard to language, ] 
customs, and interest; all served- very badly, and oft 
lysed the efforts of the French troops. This was or 
principal causes of the reverses which we underwent. 

Leaving Dresden on July 29,^ the Emper 
towards Poland, by way of Dantzig and Prussia 

1 Frederick William IT., King of Prussia, 1840-60. 

r® So in the original, but July is obviously an error for Ma 


His troops were crossing tHs country at tlie same timej and 
lie reviewed them as he came up with them. The 23rd 
Mounted Chasseurs was brigaded with the 24th. This 

brigade, commanded by General Castex, formed part of the 
2nd army corps, nnaer Marshal Oudinot. I had hmown 
General Oastex for some time; he was an excellent man, 
and I got on perfectly with him throughout the campaign. 
Marshal Oudinot had seen me at the siege of Genoa, as well 
as in Austria, in 1809, and he treated me with much 
kindness. On June 20 the 2nd corps was ordered to halt 
at lusterburg, to be reviewed by the Emperor. These 
military solemnities were always awaited with impatience 
by those persons who hoped to share in the favours which 
Napoleon distributed on such occasions. I was of the 
number, believing myself all tbe more certain to be appointed 
colonel of tbe regiment that, besides the promises which the 
Emperor had made to me, General Oastex and Marshal 
Oudinot had told me that they were goiug to recommend 
me officially, and that they believed that M. de la NougarMe 
was going to be placed, with the rank of general, at the 
head of one of the grand re-mount depots which would 
bc'i established in rear of the army. But the same fatality 
which had so frequently postponed the delivery of my 
commission as major pursned me afresh in obtaining that of 
(jolonel. The reviews involved severe examinations by the 
Emperor of the regimental commanders, especially on the 
CV6 of a campaign. Besides the usual questions as to the 
numerical strength in men and horses, he used to address a 
heap of unexpected queries which people were not always 
prepared to answer. For instance, ‘ How many men have 
you had from such a department in the last two years ? 
How many carbines from Tulle or from Charleville ? How 
many Norman horses have you? How many Breton. 
How many German? How niany men of that troop have 
got three stripes? How many two, or one? What is the 
average age of your soldiers? Of your officers.^ Of yonr 
horsoB?’ and so on. These questions, always put in a 
Bhort, imperative tone, accompanied with a piercmg glance. 
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put many colonels out of countenance; and yet woe to him 
who hesitated to answer ; he got a bad mark in Napoleon’s 
mind. I had prepared myself so well that I had an answer 
for everything, and the Emperor, after comxDlimenting me 
on the fine condition of the regiment, would probably have 
named me colonel, and promoted M. de la Nougardde 
general. But just then the latter, with his legs wrapped 
in flannel, had got hoisted on his horse, to follow the move¬ 
ments of his regiment at a distance, while I commanded in 
his place, and, hearing his name, came up to Napoleon and 
irritated him by an untimely request on behalf of an officer, 
a relation of his, who was unworthy of any interest. This 
request raised a storm of which I experienced the recoiL 
Napoleon flew into a violent rage, ordered the gendarmes to 
expel the officer in question from the army, and galloped 
away, leaving La Nougar^de confounded; so he was not 
made general. Marshal Oudinot having followed the 
Emperor to inquire his orders with regard to the 23rd 
Chasseurs, his Majesty replied, ‘ Let Major Marbot continue 
to command it.’ Before I obtained colonel’s rank I was to- 
be wounded again, and that severely. 

To do M. de la Nougarede justice, I must say . that he 
expressed in the frankest manner his regret at having been 
the involuntary cause of the delay in my promotion. I was 
much concerned by the worthy mans awkward position;, 
he feared that he had lost the Emperor s confidence, and 
at the same time his infirmity prevented him from recovering 
it by good conduct in battle. 

I had been fortunate enough on the review day to obtain 
all the promotions and decorations which I had asked for on 
behalf of my officers and men; and, as the gratitude for these 
favours always falls upon the commander who has secured 
them, my influence in the regiment increased considerably,, 
and mitigated my regret at not having been joromoted to the 
I’ank of wliich I was discharging the functions. At this 
time I received letters from Marshal Mass6na and the 
Marochale, the former commending to me M. Eenique, the 
latter lier son Prosper. I was touched by this attention, 



and accepted DOta as captains m my regimeiiij; duj) jrrosper 
Mass6na never came to Russia; nor could he, indeed, have 
borne the climate. 

We were now close upon the Russian frontier, and once 
more about to see the Niemen, which had been our limit in 
1807. The army was arranged in the following order. The 
Austrians, under Schwarzenburg, on the extreme right; to 
his left between Bielostock and Grodno, two army corps 
under King Jerome, and next to them Eugdne Beauharnais; 
the centre faced Kowno, consisting of 220,000 combatants, 
under Murat, Ney, Oudinot, Lefebvre, and Bessi^res; the 
Emperor being with it in person. Macdonald, with 35,000 
Prussians, formed, as I have said, the left wing at Tilsit. 
Behind the Niemen was the Russian army, 400,000 strong, 
commanded by the Emperor Alexander, or rather by 
Benningsen. It was divided into three principal corps under 
Bagration, Barclay de Tolly, and Wittgenstein. 

Pour historians have written on the campaign of 1812. 
The first was Labaume, a mapping engineer—a member, that 
is, of a corps which, although part of the military establish¬ 
ment, never went into action, and only accompanied the army 
for surveying purposes. He never commanded troops, and 
had no practical knowledge of the art of war. His judg¬ 
ments are, therefore, usually incorrect, even when not unjust to 
the French army. As, however, Labaume’s work appeared 
soon after the restoration of Louis XVIII., party spirit, as 
well as the desire for information about the terrible events of 
the Russian campaign, gave it some celebrity, increased by 
the fact that no one took the trouble to refute it, and thus 
the public got into the way of regarding its accuracy as 
unquestioned. 

The second narrative is that of Colonel Boutourlin, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor Alexander. This work, although 
written by an enemy, contains much sensible criticism, and 
if the author is not always strictly accurate it is for want of 
documents, for he has impartially done all that was in his 
power to discover the truth, and is in general esteem as 
having written like an honourable man. 
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Labaume’s libellous work was already forgotten when 
General tbe Count de Segur published, in 1825, a third 
history of the campaign of 1812. More than one survivor 
■of that campaign was distressed by the spirit of the work, 
and even our enemies called it a military romance. It had 
nevertheless a great success, both from the purity and elegance 
of its style, and on account of the reception which it had 
from the court and the ultra-royalist party. The old officers 
of the Empire, feeling that they were attacked, charged 
General Gourgaud to reply. He did it successfully, but irr 
too bitter a fashion, and a duel resulted between him and 
M. de S6gur, who was wounded. It must be owned that if the 
latter shows little favour to Napoleon and his army , General 
Gourgaud is too flattering, for he will see none of the 
Emperor’s mistakes. I certainly have no intention of writing* 
the history afresh, but I think I ought to record the principal 
facts, since they form an essential part of the period in which 
I have lived, and in many cases are connected with myr 
fortunes. I wish, however, in this brief summary to avoid 
the contrary extremes into which Segur and Gourgaud fell. 
I will neither detract nor flatter: I will tell the truth. 

At the moment when the two mighty empires were 
about to clash together, England, Russia’s natural ally, waB 
bound to make every effort to assist her to repel invasion. 
By lavishing gold ^ on the Turkish Ministers the English 
'Cabinet succeeded in establishing peace between Russia andL 
the Porte, thus enabling the former to call home her army, then, 
on the frontier of Turkey, which army played an important; 
part in the war. England had also arranged a peace betweem 
the Emperor Alexander and France’s natural ally, Sweden ^ 
on whom Napoleon had all the more right to count, sinco 
Bernadette had just been appointed Crown Prince, and was 
governing the country in the name of the old King, his 
adoptive father. I have already told you ^ the curious 

’ [ * This, of course, is ‘ commoB. form. ’ English gold had less to do witli 
the Treaty of Bucharest than the energy and ability of young Mr. Stratfoi'clL 
‘Canning, and the English Cabinet took very little hand in it.] 

[2 Yol. i. p, 238.] 


concourse of circumstances by which. Bernadette had been 
raised to the position of heir-presumptive to the Swedish 
crown. After all his assurances that he would remain a 
Frenchman at heart, the new prince let himself be inveigled 
or intimidated by the English, who could, indeed, easily have 
overthrown him. He sacrificed the true interests of his new 
country when he let himself be swayed by England and 
allied himself with Eussia, as he did in a meeting with the 
Emperor Alexander at the Finnish town of Abo. The 
Eussians had just conquered that province, and promised to 
indemnify Sweden by the cession of Norway, which was 
to be torn from Denmark, the too faithful ally of France. 
Thus Bernadette, instead of relying on our army to get back his 
provinces, sanctioned these encroachments by placing himself 
among the allies of Eussia. If he would have acted with us 
the geographical position of Sweden would have served our 
common interests admirably. 

So far, however, the new Crown Prince did not definitely 
take sides against us ; he waited till he could judge the 
chances of victory, and did not declare himself till the next 
year. Deprived of support from Turkey and Sweden, 
Napoleon’su only available allies towards the north were the 
Poles: a turbulent race, whose forefathers, when they formed 
an independent state, could not agree, and from whom no 
moral or physical support could be hoped for. Indeed, 
Lithuania and the other provinces of the former Poland had 
in their forty years’ subjection to Eussia almost wholly lost 
the remembrance of their ancient constitution, and regarded 
themselves as Eussians of old standing. The sons of the 
nobles, accustomed to enter the Czar’s armies, were not likely 
to attach themselves to the French. With regard to those 
Poles who were subject to Austria and Prussia, they marched 
against Eussia, but only under the flag of their present 
sovereigns, with no enthusiasm for Napoleon. The grand 
duchy of Warsaw, added to Saxony by the Treaty of Tilsit, 
alone retained a trace of national feeling and attached itself 
to France; but what could so small a state do ? Still 
Napoleon, confident alike in his might and in his genius. 
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resolved to cross the Niemen. On June 23, wearing the cap 
and cloak of a Pole in his gurad, he examined the banks ; 
and that evening at 10 P.M. ordered the passage to begin. 
Three bridges of boats had been thrown across opposite Kowno, 
and our troops occupied that town without resistance. 


OHAPTEE XXII 


When the sun rose on June 24 we witnessed a most im¬ 
posing spectacle. On the highest point near the left bank 
were seen the Emperor’s tents. Around them, the slopes 
of every hill and the valleys between were gay with men and 
horses flashing with arms. This mass of 250,000 combatanbs 
was rolling on in three huge columns with the most perfect- 
regularity towards the three bridges which crossed the rivei', 
and over which the various corps were proceeding to 
right bank, each to advance in the direction prescribed to it. 
On the same day our troops crossed the Niemen at otlien 
points, near Grodno, Pilony, and Tilsit. 

From a ^ state ’ furnished to me by General Gourgaud ^ 
and scored all over with notes in Napoleon’s hand, it appearn 
that the army which crossed the Memen amounted to 325,OOC > 
men actually present, of whom 155,000 were French; and 
084 guns. The 2nd corps, of which my regiment formed 
part, crossed by the first bridge on June 23, and marchetl 
direct for Janowo. It was intensely hot, and towards nigliti 
a heavy storm came on, with floods of rain. The army did 
not, however, as has been stated, regard this as a bad omen ; 
•soldiers are well used to hail and thunder in summer time. 
Moreover, the Eussians had also their bad omen, for on the 
same night the Emperor Alexander nearly lost his life during* 
a ball at Wilna, by the floor of a room giving way under hiB 
chair, just at the time when the first French detachment waB 
landing on Eussian soil. However, the storm made thc^ 
weather very cold, and our horses, who had to eat wet grass 
and sleep on muddy ground, suffered a good deal. We also 


bridge over wbicli bad been cut by the enemy; and the 
storm having swollen it, Oudinot’s leading scouts were 
stopped. The Emperor came up just as I reached the spot 
with my regiment. He ordered the Polish lancers to sound 
the ford, and one man was drowned. I took down his name, 
which was Tzinski. If I emphasise this detail it is because 
the accident to the Polish lancer at the passage of the 
Wilia has been vastly exaggerated. ^ 

Meanwhile the Russians were retiring, and the French 
army soon occupied Wilna, the capital of Lithuania. Near 
this town a cavalry action took place, in which Octave de 
Sogur, elder brother of the general and historian, was 
captured when leading a squadron of the 8th Hussars. On the 
day when the Emperor entered Wilna, Marshal OuidnoPs 
troops encountered the Russian corps under Wittgenstein at 
Wilkomir, and the first serious engagement of the campaign 
took place. I had never served under Oudinot, and this 
beginning confirmed my high opinion of his courage, but 
still further reduced that which I held of his military 
talents. 

One of the chief faults of the French in time of war is to 
pass without reason from the most minute caution to un¬ 
bounded confidence. Thus the Russians having let us cross 
the Niemen and occupy Wilna unopposed, it became the 
thing among some officers to say that the enemy would 
always run away, and nowhere make a stand. Oudinot’s 
staff, and the marshal himself, often vented this opinion, and 
treated the reports of the peasants as to a great Russian force 
posted before the little town of Wilkomir as fables. This 
incredulity was very near being the ruin of us, in this wise. 
Light cavalry, being the eyes of an army, usually marches in 
front and on the flank. My regiment then was a short 
league in advance of the infantry divisions, when, on getting 
near Wilkomir, without having seen a single enemy’s picket 
I found myself in front of a forest of mighty pines, among 
which cavalry could easily move in sections, while the 
branches masked all distant view. Fearing an ambush, I 
[ > E.g. Scott (who follows S6gur), Life of Napoleon, chap. Ivii.] 
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reconnoitre. In a quarter of an hour the captain in com¬ 
mand, a very intelligent man, returned with the news that 
the enemy was present in force. Hastening to the extreme- 
edge of the forest, I saw, a cannon-shot away, the town of 
Wilkomir, covered by a stream and a hill upon which were 
drawn up in line 25,000 to 30,000 infantry, with cavalry and 
artillery. It may seem strange that these troops had thrown 
out neither grand guards, nor pickets, nor scouts ; but when 
the Eussians mean to defend a strong position their way is 
to let the enemy approach as near as possible without any 
warning from the fire of skirmishers of the resistance with 
which he is to meet; and not till his masses are within easy 
range do they open with artillery and musketry, so as to 
bewilder and throw into confusion the enemy’s soldiers. This 
plan, which perhaps offers advantages, has often resulted 
well for the Eussians; so Wittgenstein was preparing a 
reception of this sort for us. 

Matters seemed to me so serious that, without showing my 
regiment, I withdrew it into the forest, and hastened off myself 
to warn Marshal Oudinot of the state of affairs. I found him 
outside the wood, Laving dismounted and halted his troops, 
quietly breakfasting in the middle of his staff. I expected 
that my report would draw him from this false security; but 
he received me with an incredulous air, and said, patting my 
shoulder: ^Oh, come! here has Marbob just found 30,000 
men for us to drub! ^ General Laurencez, his son-in-law 
and chief of staff, was the only one who believed; he had 
formerly been aide-de-camp to Augereau, and knew me of 
old. So he took my part, remarking that when the commander 

of a regiment says, ^ I have seen-he ought to be believed; 

and that to neglect the warnings of light cavalry officers was 
to run a great risk. This made the marshal reflect, and he 
was beginning to ask me further questions about the enemy, 
of whose presence he still seemed to have doubts, when a 
captain on his staff, M. Duplessis, came up all out of breath, 
to say that he had been all over the place, and even into the 
forest, and had not seen a single Eussian. Hearing this, the 



marshal and his staff fell to laughing at my fears, much to rpy 
vexation. I contained myself, however, knowing that the 
truth would soon appear. 

Breakfast ended, the march was resumed, and I returned 
to my regiment at the head of the column. As before, I took 
it through the wood, for I foresaw what would happen as soon 
as we emerged in front of the enemy’s position. In spite of 
all I could say Oudinot insisted on following a very broad 
road cut straight through the forest; but no sooner had he 
got near the edge of it than the enemy, perceiving the 
numerous group formed by the staff, opened a rolling fire 
from their guns, which were placed facing the road so as to 
enfilade it. The gilded squadron, lately so cheerful, was 
thrown into disorder. Happily, no man was touched by the 
balls, but the marshal’s horse was killed, as well as those of 
M. Duplessis and several others. I was well revenged, and to 
my shame I admit that I found it hard to conceal the satis¬ 
faction which I felt at seeing all those who had laughed at 
my report and treated what I had said about the enemy’s 
presence as mere fancy running in all directions under a 
storm of shot and jumping the ditches with all their might to 
take shelter behind the great pines. Good General Lan- 
rencez, whom I had advised to remain in the forest, laughed 
heartily at the scene. I must do Marshal Oudinot the justice 
of saying that he was hardly on horseback again when he 
came to express his regret to me for what had happened at 
breakfast, and begged me to give him information as to the 
position of the Russians, and point out the ways by which he 
could bring his infantry columns through the forest without 
exposing them too much to artillery fire. Several officers 
of the 23rd, who had explored the wood with me in the 
morning, were bidden to guide the divisions. These were 
received on emerging with a terrible cannonade, which might 
have been avoided if, warned as we were of the presence of 
the Russians, we had manoeuvred to turn their flank instead 
of marching straight on their front. Once out of the wood, 
I was thus compelled to attack the position by the "best 
defended point, and to take the bull by the horns. 
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resolution, and drove him hack on all sides, until after two 
hours’ fighting he effected a retreat. This he did not do 
without danger, for to accomplish it he had to pass through 
the town and cross a bridge over a stream with steep banks. 
The operation, always a difficult one when it has to be done 
fighting, was begun in good order; but our field artillery 
having come into position on a height commanding the town, 
its fire soon carried disorder into the enemy’s masses, and 
they fled headlong towards the bridge. After crossing, instead 
of re-forming their ranks we could see them flying in a crowd 
over the plains on the opposite bank, their retreat soon 
turning to a rout. The Toula regiment alone still held its 
ground at the end of the bridge towards the town. Marshal 
Oudinot was most anxious to force this passage and complete 
his victory over the flying troops; but as our infantry columns 
had barely reached the suburbs, it would take them at least 
a quarter of an hour to come up before the bridge, and every 
moment was precious. My regiment, having made a suc¬ 
cessful charge at the entrance of the town, was now assembled 
on the promenade not far from the stream. The marshal 
sent word to me to biing it up at a gallop, and as soon as we 
reached him he ordered me to charge the battalions which 
were covering the bridge, cross it, and at once pursue the 
fugitives on the plain. Experienced soldiers know how hard 
it is for cavalry to break a brave infantry which defends itself 
with resolution in the streets of a town. I understood in 
their full extent the dangers of my task; but it was necessary 
to obey at once, and, besides, I knew that a regimental 
•commander makes a favourable impression or otherwise on 
his troops by his conduct in the first fights. My regiment 
was composed of brave soldiers. I brought them along at a 
gallop and charged the Russian grenadiers at their head. 
These received us bravely with the bayonet; but so im¬ 
petuous was our rush that they were nevertheless broken at 
the first shock. Having once pierced the enemy’s ranks, my 
chasseurs, dexterously using their points, did fearful execution. 
The enemy retired across the bridge, we following so closely 



that they tried in vain to re-form ; they could not succeed in 
doing so, our troopers being mixed up with them and killing 
all whom they could reach. The Russian colonel fell dead, and 
his regiment, losing heart at the loss of their commander, and 
seeing th% French light infantry already at the bridge, laid 
down their arms. I lost six men killed and about a score 
wounded, while we captured a colour and 2,000 prisoners. 

After the fight I hastened on with my people into the- 
plain, where we took a great number of fugitives, many 
horses, and several guns. Marshal Oudinot, who had seen 
the whole affair from the town, came to compliment the- 
regiment. From this day he had a special predilection for it, 
which it deserved in all respects. I was proud to command 
such soldiers, and when the marshal informed me that he 
intended to ask for a colonelcy for me I was quite afraid lest 
the Emperor might renounce his first intention and give me- 
the first vacant regiment. Things fall out strangely. The 
action at Wilkomir, where the 23rd covered itself with glory, 
very nearly became the cause of its destruction later on, 
because the courage which it had shown on that occasion 
caused it to be selected for an impracticable operation, of 
which I shall presently speak. 

But let us return to Wilna, where the Emperor was- 
beginning to meet with some of the difficulties which were 
to wreck his mighty enterprise. The first of these was the 
orgamsation of Lithuania. This had to be done in such a 
way as to attach to us not only the provinces still in Russian 
operation, but also the duchy of Posen and Galicia, incor¬ 
porated by treaty in Prussia and Austria, allies whom it was 
at this moment of such importance to Napoleon to conciliate. 
The most ardent among the Polish nobility proposed to Napoleon 
to I’aise all the provinces and place more than 300,000 men 
at his disposal as soon as he would officially declare that all 
the partitions of their country were annulled and the king¬ 
dom of Poland reconstituted. But while he saw the advan¬ 
tages which he might derive from this universal levy, the 
Emperor could not disguise from himself that its first result 
would be to set him at war with Prussia and Austria, who^ 



ratter ttan see tliose fair provinces torn from ttem, would 
join forces with the Russians. Above all, however, he feared 
the unstableness of the Polish nation, who, when they had 
embroiled him with the three greatest Powers of the North, 
would perhaps not keep their promises. He answered, there¬ 
fore, that he would not recognise the kingdom of Poland 
until the population showed itself worthy of independence by 
rising against its oppressors. Thus they were revolving in 
a vicious circle, Napoleon unwilling to recognise Poland 
until it rose, and the Poles unwilling to act until their 
nationality was reconstituted. Moreover, what proved that the 
Emperor’s only aim in invading Russia was to re-establish 
the continental blockade was, that he had made no provision 
for arming and equipping the troops which the Poles were to 
raise. 

However that maybe, some influential noblemen, wishing 
to force Napoleon’s hand, formed themselves at Warsaw into a 
national Diet, which was joined by a few deputies from different 
^ circles.’ The first act of this assembly was to proclaim the 
reconstitution and independence of the ancient kingdom of 
Poland, which patriotic declaration made an immense stir 
throughout all the provinces, whether Russian, Prussian, or 
Austrian. For some days people believed in a general rising 
which would probably have supported Napoleon; but this 
unreflecting exaltation lasted but a short time, and barely a 
few hundred Poles came to join us. So quickly did it cool 
down, that the town and circle of Wilna could not furnish 
more than twenty men for Napoleon’s guard of honour. If 
the Poles had displayed at that time a fraction of the energy 
and enthusiasm which they showed in the insurrection of 
1830-31, they would perhaps have recovered their indepen¬ 
dence ; but, so far from coming to help the French troops, 
they refused them the most necessary things, and in the 
•course of this campaign our soldiers had often to take by 
force the provisions which the inhabitants, and especially the 
nobles, concealed from us, and yet gave up on their first 
•demand to their persecutors the Russians. This partiality 
in favour of our enemies disgusted the French soldiers, and 
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gave rise to some unpleasant scenes, wliicli M. de Segur calls’ 
horrible pillage. But you cannot stop unlucky soldiers, worn 
out by fatigue, and receiving no rations, from laying hands 
upon the bread and the animals which they require to feed 
them. 

The necessity of maintaining order compelled the Emperor 
to appoint prefects and sub-prefects chosen from among the 
most enlightened Poles; but their administration was illusory, 
and did no service to the Erench army. The apathy of the 
Lithuanian Poles arose mainly from the attachment of the 
nobles to the Kussian Government, which secured their rights^ 
over the peasants, whose enfranchisement by the French they 
dreaded. For all these Polish nobles, who were for ever 
talking of liberty, held their peasants in the most brutal 
serfdom. 

Although the massing of French troops on their frontiers 
must have given the Russians notice of th^ approaching com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, the passage of the Niemen no less took 
them by surprise; nor did they oppose it at any point. Their 
army retreated on the Dwina, on the left bank of which river,, 
at Drissa, they had constructed an immense entrenched camp. 
The various French corps followed the enemy in all directions.. 
Murat commanded the cavalry of the advanced guard, and 
came in contact every evening with the Russian rear-guard, 
but after a slight engagement they would retire by forced 
marches in tke night; nor was it ever possible to bring them 
to a serious action. 



CHAPTEE XXIII 


At our very first entry into Eussia the enemy had committed 
the huge blunder of allowing Napoleon to break their line, 
with the result that the main body of their troops, led by the 
Emperor Alexander and Barclay, had been thrown back to the 
Dwina, while the remainder, under Bagration, was eighty 
leagues distant, near Mir, on the Upper Niemen. Bagration’s 
plan was to rejoin the Emperor by way of Minsk; but 
Davout, who was guarding that important point, drove him 
back upon Bobrinsk, where he knew that Jerome Bonaparte 
with 60,000 men ought to be on the look-out. Nothing but 
the bungling of Jerome, who had not only misunderstood the 
instructions of Davout, but also, refusing to recognise the 
right to command which long and successful experience had 
given to the marshal, wished to act on his own judgment, 
saved Bagration from having to surrender. Even so, 
Davout, following him up with his wonted temerity, over¬ 
took him on the road to Mohileff, and, although he had at 
the moment only 12,000 men, attacked and beat his force of 
36,000. It is true that Bagration was taken by surprise on 
ground too much enclosed to allow him to bring his whole 
force into action. Thus pushed back, he crossed the Dnieper 
low down at Novoi'-BychofiT, and, being thenceforth safe from 
Davout’s attack, succeeded in rejoining the main Eussian 
army at Smolensk. In the course of his marches and 
counter-marches to avoid Davout he surprised Bordesoulle’s 
brigade of cavalry, and captured the entire 3rd Eegiment of 
Chasseurs, of which my friend Saint-Mars was colonel. 

The capture of Bagration’s corps would have had immense 


tlie army on the spot and return to Westphalia 
severe if unavoidable measure produced in the ai 
effect unfavourable to King Jerome ; but was he real 
to blame? His chief fault was having thought t 
dignity as sovereign was inconsistent with taki 
structions from a marshal; but the Emperor, who kne 
well that the young prince had never in his life set a b 
in the field, nor taken part in the very smallest acti 
surely to blame for allowing him to make his start a 
army of 60,000 men, and that in such serious circumi 
General Junot replaced Jerome, and it was not long 
he too committed an irreparable blunder. 

About this time the Emperor of Russia sent to Ns 
who was still at Wilna, one of his Ministers, Conn 
khoff- The object of this interview has never been 
Some persons supposed that there was talk of an arr 
but they were quickly undeceived by Count Balakhc 
parture, and it was soon known that the English party 
was very influential in the Russian court and arn 
taken offence at his mission. Dreading lest any p 
intercourse should take place between Alexander and 
leon, they required that the Emperor of Russia shouL 
the army and return to St. Petersburg. Alexander 
to this, but insisted on taking his brother Constanti] 
him. The Russian generals, when left to themselves 
fluenced by Wilson,^ only thought of giving the war 
ferocious character as might terrify the French. Wi 
view they ordered their troops to make a desert 
them by burning houses and everything which they 
not carry away. 

On July 15 the columns under Murat, Ney, Moi 
Nansouty, and Oudinot had reached the Dwina. Tl 
named, probably misunderstanding the Emperor’s 
made an erratic march, and, descending the Dwina 
left bank, while Wittgenstein’s corps was going up it 
opposite side, he appeared before the town of Dui 
The fortifications were old and bad, and he hoped tc 

[ ^ Sir B. Wilson did not join the Bnssian army till August 1 


the bridge, cross the river, and attach: w ittgenstem in rear. 
But Wittgenstein on leaving Diinaborg had left there a 
strong garrison, with plenty of artillery. My regiment was, 
ns usual, with the advanced guard, which Oudinot was that 
day leading in person. Diinaborg stands on the right bank, 
and as we came up on the left bank we found it defended by 
a considerable work which acts as a tete de pont to the bridge, 
which connects the place itself with its outworks beyond the 
river, here very broad. A quarter of a league from the for¬ 
tifications, on which Oudinot averred that there were no guns, 
I espied a Eussian battalion, with its left resting on the river 
and its front covered by the huts of an abandoned camp— 
a position in which it was very difficult to get at the enemy. 
The marshal, however, told me to attack them; and, leaving 
the task of avoiding the huts and passing through the intervals 
between them to the intelligence of my officers, I gave the 
word to charge. But hardly had the regiment advanced a 
few paces, amid a hail of bullets from the Eussian infantry, 
when the artillery, whose existence the marshal had denied, 
began to thunder from the fortifications. So close were we 
that the shrapnel passed over our heads before it had time 
to burst. One of the few round-shot which came with it 
passed through a fisherman’s house, and broke the leg of one 
of my best trumpeters, who was sounding the charge beside 
me. I lost several men at this point. 

Marshel Oudinot, who had made the serious mistake of 
attacking a camp of huts protected by cannon and musketry, 
hoped to dislodge the enemy’s infantry by sending a Portuguese 
battalion against them; but these foreigners, old prisoners of 
war who had been erdisted in France rather unwillingly, did 
not face the fire with any energy, and we were still exposed. 
Seeing that Oudinot was maintaining his position under the 
enemy’s bullets bravely enough, but without giving any orders, 
I saw that if this state of things lasted a few minutes longer 
my regiment would be destroyed. So I ordered my chasseurs 
to open out and charge the Eussian infantry in loose order, 
which had the advantage both of making them give way and 
of stopping the artillery fire, the gunners being fafraid of 
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hitting their own men. Under the sabres of my troopers the 
defenders of the camp fled in disorder towards the tete cle 
jpo7ht\ but the garrison entrusted with the defence of that 
work consisted of newly enlisted soldiers, who, fearing to see 
us enter with their comrades, closed the gates in a hurry, 
compelling the fugitives to make for the bridge of boats in 
order to reach the other bank and take shelter in the town. 
This bridge had no rail, the boats were unsteady, the river 
wide and deep, and on the other side I saw the garrison 
making ready to close the gates. To advance further seemed 
to me madness, so, thinking that the regiment had done 
enough, I halted it. Just then the marshal came up, crying 
Brave 23rd! do as you did at Wilkomir : cross the bridge, 
force the gates, and capture the tovm.’ In vain did General 
Laurencez try to make him see that the difficulty here was 
much greater, and that a cavalry regiment could not attack a 
fortress, however badly guarded, if to get there it had to cross 
a bad bridge of boats two abreast. The marshal was obstinate. 
He said they would profit by the enemy’s disorder and fright, 
and ordered me afresh to march on the town. I obeyed; but 
I had scarcely reached the first compartment of the bridge 
with my leading section, at the head of which I had felt 
bound in honour to place myself, when the garrison, having 
succeeded in closing the gate towards the river, appeared on 
the top of the ramparts and opened fire upon us. The narrow 
front which we presented offering but a small mark to un¬ 
practised soldiers, the fire caused us much less loss than I 
should have expected. But when the defenders of fhe tete de 
'jiont heard the fortress firing on us they recovered from their 
scare and began themselves to take a hand in the game. 
Seeing the 23rd thns placed between two fires, and unable to 
advance beyond the near end of the shaky bridge, Marshal 
Oudinot sent me the order to retire. The wide spaces which 
I had left between my sections allowed them to wheel round 
without too much disorder,yet two men and their horses fell into 
the river and were drowned. To regain the left bank we had to- 
pass again under the ramparts of the tete dejponi^ and were again 
received with a rolling fire, which, very fortunately, proceeded 



from unskilful militiamen. If we Had had to do with 
well accustomed to musketry practice the regiment mi 
been exterminated. As it was, this unlucky engager 
imprudently brought about, cost us some thirty mei 
and many wounded. One might at least have hoped 
marshal would rest content with this fruitless attemp 
cially when, as I said before, he had no instructions fi 
Emperor to take Diinaborg; but when his infantry c 
he ordered a fresh attack upon the ieie de pont. The 
had had time to strengthen the gariuson of this, troops 
hastened up from their cantonments at the sound 
cannon, and our men were repulsed with far heavier Ic 
the 23rd Chasseurs had suffered. Marshal Oudin 
blamed by the Emperor for this useless attempt. 

My regiment was brigaded, as you know, with th 
General Castex had from the first day of the brigade’s 
tion made an admirable arrangement of duty. Each 
two regiments, in turns of twenty-four hours, ac 
advanced guard when we were going towards the enen 
as rear-guard in retreating, supplied pickets, reconn 
parties, and so forth; while the other, following easily 
from the fatigues of the previous day and made re 
those of the morrow, being at the same time always r< 
support its fellow if that had to do with a superioi 
By this system the soldiers were never separated froi 
comrades and their own officers, nor mixed up with t 
the other regiment. In the night one half of the 1 
slept while the other mounted guard. Of course evei 
has its inconveniences, and it might happen that one re 
should chance to be more often for duty on days when 
engagements took place, as was the case with the ! 
Wilkomir and Diinaborg. Indeed, this was its luck tl 
out most of the campaign; but it did not complai 
always came off with honour, and frequently was em 
the 24th, which got fewer opportunities of distingi 
itself. 

Meanwhile Ney’s corps, as well as Murat’s in 
cavalry reserve, were going up by the left bank of the 


towards Polotsk, Wittgenstein’s army taking the same 
tion by the right bank. Having thus the river bet wee 
and the enemy, our troopers kept a had look-out, and 
French habit is, bivouacked every night much too near tl 
bank. Wittgenstein, observing this, let Ney’s infam 
most of Montbrun’s cavalry pass on. Sebastiani’s ( 
brought up the rear of the column, its rear-guard being 
by the brigade under Saint-Genids, formerly an oflficei 
Army of Egypt, a brave man but not very capable. ! 
reached a point opposite the little town of Druia, Saint-' 
by Sebastiani’s orders, fixed his bivouac two hundre< 
from the river, believing it impassable except by boat 
Wittgenstein knew of a practicable ford, and under c 
night passed a cavalry division across the stream, 
on the French army, this carried off nearly the wl 
Saint-Genius’ brigade, took the general prisoner, and 
Sebastiani to withdraw on Montbrun’s corps prompt 
the rest of his division. After this smart stroke W 
stein recalled his troops to the right bank and marchec 
the Dwina. The afiFair did much discredit to Sebastia 
brought him a reprimand from the Emperor. 

Not long after this untoward event Oudinot r 
orders to go up the Dwina and rejoin Ney and Mo: 
His corps, taking the same route which the others had 
■came past the town of Druia. The marshal’s plan 
•encamp three leagues further on; but, fearing that the 
might take advantage of the ford to attack his large b 
train, he decided that while he with the army move 
regiment of Oastex’s brigade should pass the nigh 
orders to watch the ford, on the ground where Saint 
had been surprised. My regiment was for duty that d 
the dangerous task of remaining opposite Dwina alont 
it. I knew that most of Wittgenstein’s army had g 
up the river; but I could see that he had left near t 
two strong cavalry regiments—more than would be 
to beat me. 

Even if I had wished to carry out literally the ord( 
my bivouac on the same spot as Saint-Genius had o« 



two days before, it would have been impossible for me to do 
so, the ground being strewn with more than 200 decomposing 
bodies. But, in addition to this, I had another reason hardly 
less powerful. All my military experience had convinced 
me that the best means of defending a river against the 
attack of an enemy who does not wish to establish himself 
on your side of it is to keep the bulk of your force at some 
distance from the stream; first, in order to have timely 
warning of the enemy’s passage ,* and secondly, because, bis 
purpose being only to strike suddenly and then retire quickly, 
he will not dare to go far from the bank by which his retreat 
is secured. So I established my regiment half a league from 
the Dwina, in a field where the ground was slightly undula¬ 
ting. I had left only a few double vedettes on the river-bank, 
for I am convinced that, when it is only a question of watch¬ 
ing, two men see just as well as a strong picket. Several 
lines of horsemen were posted between the vedettes and our 
bivouac, serving like the threads of a spider’s web to bring 
me rapid intelligence of whatever passed on the ground 
which I had to watch. Furthermore, I had forbidden all 
fire, even pipe-lights, and enjoined perfect silence. InEussia 
July nights are very short; however, this appeared to me 
very long, apprehensive as I was of being attacked in the 
darkness by a force stronger than my own. Half the men 
were in the saddle, the rest feeding their horses and ready to 
mount at the first signal. Everything appeared quiet on the 
opposite bank when Lorenz, my Polish servant, who spoke 
Eussian perfectly, came and told me that he had heard an 
old Jewess in a neighbouring house say to another woman : 

^ The lantern is lighted on the tower of Morki: they are going 
to attack.’ I sent for the women. and questioned them 
through Lorenz, when they replied that, as they feared to 
see their hamlet become a battlefield, they had been alarmed 
at seeing the same light shining from the church of the village 
of Morki, on the opposite bank, which two nights before had 
been the signal for the Eussian troops to cross the ford and 
charge upon the French camp. Although I was prepared 
for anything, this information was very useful to me. In 




an instant the regiment was mounted, swords were drawn, 
and the word was passed, in a low voice, for the vedettes on 
the river-bank and the troopers who were posted across the 
plain to fall in. Two of the bravest non-commissioned 
officers, Prud’homme and Graft, went with Lieutenant Bertin 
to watch the movements of the enemy. In a few moments 
he came back, announcing that a column of Russian cavalry 
was crossing the ford, that several squadrons were already 
on the bank, but that, surprised not to find our camp in the 
old place, they had halted, doubtless fearing to go too far 
from the ford. However, they had made up their minds, 
and were coming on at a walk, being by this time at no great 
distance from us. Instantly I ordered an immense hayrick 
and several barns to be set on fire; the flames lighted up the 
whole country, and I could plainly see the enemy’s column, 
consisting of the Grodno Hussars. I had with me 1,000 
brave troopers. With cries of ^ Vive I’Empereur! ’ we 
galloped upon the Russians, who, surprised at so brisk and 
unexpected an attack, turned round and fled in disorder, sabred 
by the chasseurs, towards the ford over which they had come. 
There they found themselves face to face with a dragoon 
regiment, which, being brigaded with them, had followed 
them, and was only just coming out of the river. From the 
shock and confusion of the two regiments there resulted a 
fearful disorder, of which my men took advantage to kill a 
great number of the enemy and capture many horses. The 
Russians threw themselves in headlong tumult into the ford, 
and as, in order to escape the shots which my chasseurs were 
firing fi’om the bank into the distracted crowd, they wanted 
all to cross at once, a good many were drowned. Our sudden 
attack in the plain had so astounded the enemy, who ex¬ 
pected to catch us asleep, that not one stood on the defensive, 
but all fled without fighting ; so that I had the pleasure of 
returning to my bivouac without having to lament the loss 
of one of my men. The dawning day lighted up our battle¬ 
field, where lay several hundred of the enemy, killed or 
wounded. I left them to the care of the inhabitants of the 
hamlet near which I had passed the night, and went on my 



way, rejoining vjuuiixuua Wipa tuciu bcime evciuug. xue 
marshal gave me a good reception, and complimented the 
regiment on its fine performance. 

In three days the 2nd corps came opposite Polotsk. 
There we learnt that the Emperor had at last left Wilna after 
twenty days’ stay, and was going towards Witebsk. On 
moving from Wilna the Emperor left the Duke of Bassano 
there in the capacity of governor of Lithuania, and General 
Hogendorf as military commander. Neither of these two 
officials was fitted to organise the communications of an army; 
for the Duke of Bassano, an old diplomat and careful secre¬ 
tary, knew nothing of administration ; while Plogendorf, a 
Dutchman, who could hardly speak onr language, and had no 
idea of onr military customs and regulations, could not get 
on with the French who passed through Wilna, or with the 
local nobility. Thus the wealth of Lithuania was of no 
assistance to our troops. 

Polotsk, on the right bank of tbe Dwina, consists of 
wooden bouses, and is commanded by a magniiiccuit college, 
kept at that time by Jesuits, who wcu*e nearly all hrimclunen. 
It is surrounded with eaxiibworks, and sustained a siege 
in tbe wars of Obarles Xll. The corps of Noy, Murat, and 
Montbrun, on tlieir way from Drissa to Witebsk, had thrown 
a bridge of boats across the Dwina, op})osito .Polotsk, which 
they left for Oudinot’s corps. Our destination was iJie St. 
Petersburg road, for at this point the 2nd corps took a 
direction difierent from that of the Grand Army ; nor did we 
meet it again until tbe following winter at the passage 
of the Beresina. 

It would take volumes to recount the maiuouvres and 
combats of that part of the army which ibllowed the 
Emperor to Moscow, so I shall coniine myself to Ttiontioning 
the most important events as .1 come to them. On July 25 
there was an action near Ostrowno, very favourable to our 
infantry; but several cavalry regiments were brought into 
action by Murat too precipitately, among them the IGth 
Chasseurs. My brother, who was a major in that regiment, 
was captured and taken far beyond Moscow, to Satarofi*, on the 



Volga, where he found Colonel Saint-Mars and Octave de 
S6gnr. They helped each other mutually to support their 
wearisome captivity. My brother was already used to it, 
for he had passed several years in Spanish prisons and irnlks. 
Our fortunes in war were very different; Adolphe, thrice 
taken prisoner, was never wounded; whereas I was wounded 
very often, but never captured. 

While the Emperor, in possession of Wilna, was nnsuc- 
cessfully manoeuvring to force the Eussian army to a 
decisive battle, Oudinot’s corps, after crossing the Dwina at 
Polotsk, sat down before that town, having in front of 
it General Wittgenstein's troops, forming the enemy's right 
wing. Before recounting the incidents which took place on 
the banks of the Dwina I ought to say something of the 
composition of the 2nd corps. Marshal Oudinot had at first 
under his orders only 44,000 men, distributed among three 
infantry divisions, whose commanders were Generals Legrand, 
Verdier, and Merle, all three excellent officers, especially the 
first. Among the generals of brigade, Albert and Maison 
were conspicuous. The cavalry consisted of a snperb 
division of cuirassiers and lancers, commanded by Greneral 
Dumerc, a somewhat commonplace officer, having under him 
the brave Major-General Berckheim. There were also two 
brigades of light cavalry; the first, composed of the 23rd 
and 24th Chasseurs, was commanded by General Castex, 
an excellent soldier in all respects; the second, formed by 
the 7th and 20th Chasseurs and the 8th Polish Lancers, 
were under General Corbineau, a brave but indolent man. 
These two brigades were not formed into a division ; the 
marshal attached them as they were wanted, now to the 
infantry divisions, now to the advanced or to the rear guard 
—a system which had great advantages. 

The 24th Chasseurs, with which my regiment was 
brigaded, was excellently constituted, and might have done 
great service if there had been a bond of sympathy between 
the soldiers and their commander. Unluckily, Colonel 

A- was very harsh towards his subordinates, who, on 

their side, were not well disposed towards him. This state 
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of tilings decided General Castex to march, and camp with 
the 23rd, and to mess with me, although he had served 

in the 24th. Colonel A-, tall, active, always perfectly 

mounted, generally showed well in hand-to-hand combats,, 
but was reputed to be less fond of musketry and artillery. 
With all his faults, the Emperor appreciated in him one 
quality, which he possessed in the highest degree: he was 
undoubtedly the best light cavalry officer in any European 
army. A finer tact or equal judgment in exploring a 
country with a glance was never seen. Before traversing 
a district he divined the obstacles which maps did not show, 
foresaw the points where streams, roads, or the smallest 
paths must come out, and could draw fi^om the enemy’s 
movements inferences which nearly always came true. 
Both in the details and in the general conception of war, he 
was a most remaitable officer. The Emperor, who in 
former campaigns had frequently employed him on recon- 
noissances, had brought him under the notice of Marshal 
Oudinot, by whom he was often called to counsel; the result 
of this being that many tasks and dangerous duties perforce 
fell to the share of my regiment. 



OHAPTEE XXIV 


As soon as tiie corps wMcli liad preceded us to Polot 
gone on to join the Emperor at Witebsk, Oudinot mag 
bis troops in one huge column on the St. Petersburg 
and on July 29 marched against Wittgenstein, wh 
knew to be in position ten leagues from us betwec 
towns named Sebesh and Newel. That night we si 
the banks of the Drissa, an affluent of the Dwin 
Sivoshina, where the high road to St. Petersburg cro 
it is no more than a large brook. There was no bridg 
the Russian Goyernment had had the lofty banks 
away on both sides, and the bottom of the stream pay 
width equal to the road. There was thus a practicab^ 
but the bank was so steep on either hand that troc 
wagons could not cross to right or left of it. This d 
necessary, because a few days later an active enga| 
took place there. 

On the next day, my regiment being for duty, I t( 
place at the head of the advanced guard, and, followed 
whole army corps, crossed the ford of the Drissa. T1 
was most oppressive; in the dusty wheat on each side 
road could be seen two broad bands where the crush 
flattened straw, looking as if a roller had gone o 
marked the passage of large columns of infantry. Su< 
close to the post station of Kliastitsi, these tracks disaj 
from the edge of the high road, and appeared again 
left on a broad cross-road ending at Jakobowo. 
evident that the enemy had at this point turned aws 
the direction of Sebesh to throw himself on our left 
Matters seemed to me serious. I halted the troops ai 


marcJaed witJun signt oi tne aavancecl guar a, 
halt, galloped up, and, in spite of all tliat Geners 
Lanrencez could say, ordered me to keep on s 
road. I kad hardly gone a league when I sav 
Russian carriage, comiug towards us, drawn 
horses. I stopped it, and found a Russian oJ 
fallen asleep in the heat, and was lying at full 
bottom of the carriage. He was a young 
landowner to whom the station of Kliastitsi 
aide-de-camp to General Wittgenstein, and 
from St. Petersburg with an answer to despatct 
general to the Government. His astonishnu 
awoke with a start to find himself in the pr< 
chasseurs with their forbidding countenances, £ 
by a French army, cannot be described, i 
understand how he had failed to meet the arm} 
stein, or at any rate some of his scouts, betwee 
the point where we were, which only confir 
Castex and me in our belief that Wittgensti 
setting a trap for Oudinot by quitting abrupt! 
St. Petersburg in order to throw himself on th€ 
flank of our army, and in fact we soon heard 
cannon, and shortly after that of musketry. Ma: 
although surprised at so unforeseen an attack, | 
fix pretty well. Ordering the various portions < 
to left-face, he got them into line, and so vigorc 
Wittgenstein’s first attack, that the Russia] 
best not to try again that day, and retired 
bo wo. His cavalry, however, had a fair measu: 
for it captured in our rear a thousand men an 
baggage, including our field forges. This was 
of which the cavalry of the 2nd corps was ] 
scious throughout the campaign. After this 
Oudinot’s troops took up their position, while Oa 
was ordered to march back as far as Kliastitsi a 
point where the roads divided. General Mais 
presently joining us. The Russian officer, a p 
own father’s house, did the honours of it very g 


Meanwhile, preparations were being made by the com¬ 
manders on both sides for a serious engagement on the 
morrow, and at daybreak the Eussians marched on the post- 
house of Kliastitsi, on which the French right rested. 
Although in such circumstances the whole brigade was 
employed, the regiment for duty formed the first line, and to¬ 
day it was the turn of the 24th. To avoid all delay, General 
Castex put himself at the head of the regiment, and led 
them at the Eussian battalions, breaking them and taking 
400 prisoners with very small loss. He was the first to enter 
the enemy’s ranks. His horse was killed by a bayonet, and 
the general in his fall sprained his foot. It was several days 

before he could lead the brigade again, and Colonel A- 

took the command. The Eussian battalions which the 24th 
had cut up were at once replaced by others which debouched 
from Jakobowo, and advanced rapidly upon us. The marshal 

sent orders to M. A-to attack them, and he gave the 

word for the second line to pass to the front, which I duly 
executed. As soon as the 23rd were re-formed in line we- 
marched upon the Eussian infantry, which halted and steadily 
awaited us; it was the Tamboff regiment. When we were 
within striking distance I gave the word to charge. This- 
was carried out all the more efficiently for the stimulus which 
the fact that their comrades of the 24th were watching them- 
gave to my troopers. The enemy committed the serious 
blunder, as I think it, of spending all his fire at once, by 
giving us a volley, which badly aimed as it was emptied but 
few saddles. A file fire would have been far more destruc¬ 
tive. Before the Eussians could reload we were upon them 
at the full speed of our excellent horses, and the shock was- 
so violent that they were overthrown in heaps. Many rose 
again and tried to defend themselves with the bayonet 
against the troopers’ points; hut after losing heavily they 
fell back, and at last broke, many being killed or captured as 
they fled towards a cavalry regiment which was coming up 
to their aid. It was the Grodno Hussars. How I have 
observed that when one regiment has beaten another it 
always retains the superiority, and here I had a fresh proof 



of it, for the 23rd dashed at the G-rodno Hussars, whom they 
had beaten so soundly in the night engagement at Druia, as 
-ab an easy prey; while the liussars, recognising their con- 
q.rierox*s, fled in all haste. Throughout the rest of the cam- 
pa.ign this regiment was always meeting the 23rd, which 
steadily preserved the upper hand. 

While these events were taking place on our right, the 
irxfantry of the centre and left had attacked the Eussians, 
vvho, beaten all along the line, left the field of battle, and took 
np their position at nightfall a league away. Onr army re¬ 
tained its ground between Jakobowo and the division of the 
roads at Kliastitsi. Great was the joy at our victory in the 
bivouacs of the brigade that evening. 

My regiment had taken the colour of the Tamboff regi¬ 
ment, and the 24th that of the Russian regiment which it had 
broken ; but its satisfaction was dashed by the fact that both 
its majors were wounded. The senior, M. Monginot, was in 
all respects an officer of the highest merit; the other was the 
colonel’s brother, and, though he had not his abilities, was a 
most valiant officer. They both soon got well, and served 
tKroughout the campaign. 

When a force tries to turn its enemy’s flank it is liable 
itself to be turned. That was what happened to Wittgenstein, 
for, having, on the 29th, left the St. Petersburg road to fling 
bixnself on the left and rear of the French army, he had en- 
daiHgered his own line of communications; and if Oudinot had 
followed up his victory of the 30th with vigour, it might have 
been completely cut’. The Russian general’s position seemed 
still more hazardous when he learnt that Marshal Macdonald, 
baiving crossed the Dwina and taken Diinaborg, was advancing 
oxx his rear. To get out of this fix, Wittgenstein had cleverly 
employed the whole night after the battle in making a d6tour 
across-country, bringing his army by Jakobowo back to the 
St. Petersburg road, beyond the post station of Kliastitsi. 
Fearing, however, lest the French right, near which [he must 
pa/ss, should charge his troops during their flank march, he re¬ 
solved to stop it by himself attacking our right wing with a 
sia-perior force, while the rest of his army was executing the 





movement whicli was to reopen his communications with 
Sebesh. Next morning, as my regiment was going on duty 
at daybreak, a portion of the enemy’s army, which we had 
beaten on the previous day, was seen to have turned our 
extreme right, in full retreat to Sebesh, while the remainder 
was coming to attack us at Kliastitsi. In an instant all 
Marshal Oudinot’s troops stood to their arms ; but while the 
generals were making their arrangements a column of Russian 
grenadiers attacked and routed the Portuguese legion, and 
was marching on the large and solid post-house. It was on 
the point of capturing this important position, when the 
marshal, always foremost under fire, hurried up to my regi¬ 
ment, which by this time was at the outposts, and ordered 
me to try to stop the enemy, or at least delay him till our 
infantry could come up. I took my regiment along at a 
gallop and ordered them to charge, taking the enemy’s line 
obliquely from its right, which always hampers infantry fire 
considerably. That of the grenadiers was, therefore, ineffective, 
and they would soon have felt our sabres. They were wavering 
already, when, whether instinctively or by order from then* 
commander, they faced about and ran for a deep ditch which lay 
behind them, jumping into it, and, covered up to the chin, 
they opened a well-sustained file fire. In a moment I had 
six or seven men killed and a score wounded, and received 
myself a bullet in the left shoulder. My troopers were wild ; 
but our rage was powerless against men whom we were 
physically unable to reach. At this critical moment General 
Maison came up with his brigade of infantry, and ordered me 
to retire behind his battalions 5 then he attacked the ditch 
from both flanks, killing or capturing all its defenders. As 
for me, I was taken severely wounded to the post-house, and 
helped to dismount with difficulty. Dr. Parot, our regimental 
surgeon-major, came to dress me; but the operation had 
hardly begun when it had’ to be interrupted. The Russian 
infantry was renewing its attack, and bullets were dropping 
like hail about us; so that we had to move out of range. 
The doctor found my wound serious: it would have been 
--nAf. f.liA f.lnV.V twisted frinp*e of mv enaulette turned 



tiie biiliet and greatly deadened tne torce ot me blow. This, 
however, was hard enough to throw me violently back till my 
body touched the croup of my liorse ; the officers and men 
who were behind me thought I was killed, and I should have 
fallen if my orderlies had not held me up. The dressing was 
very painful, as the bullet had stuck in the bones just where 
the humerus is joined to the clavicle. To extract it the wound 
had to be enlarged, and the great scar is still to be seen. I 
confess that if I had been colonel I should have accompanied 
the troops of wounded who were being sent to Polotsk, crossed 
the Dwina, and gone to some town in Lithuania where I 
could get attended to. But I was only major,* the Emperor 
might come posting in a day from Witebsk to review the 
regiments, and he never did anything except for soldiers 
present under arms. This rule, which at first sight seems 
cruel, was really in the interest of the service. It kept up 
the zeal of those who had been wounded, and made them 
eager to rejoin their regiments as soon as they could, instead 
of dawdling in hospital, and the army gained much in efficient 
strength. Besides, I had every inducement to stay : success 
against the enemy, attachment to the regiment, the fact that 
I had been wounded when fighting with it. So I stayed, 
though suffering intolerable pain, and, putting my arm as 
well as I could into a sling, and getting hoisted on to my 
horse, went back to the regiment. 

Since I had received my wound the aspect of affairs was 
much changed ; our men had beaten Wittgenstein and taken 
many prisoners. However, the Eussians had succeeded in 
reaching the St. Petersburg road and effecting their retreat 
towards Sebesh. In order to reach this town from Kliastitsi 
it is necessary to cross the vast swamp of Khodanui through 
which the great road is carried on an embankment formed of 
huge fir-stems laid side by side. A ditch, or rather a broad 
and deep canal, runs along each side of the embankment, 
and there is no other means of passing without going a long 
way in the direction of Sebesh. This passage is more than 
a league in length, but the wooden road is of considerable 
width. As, therefore, it was impossible to place skirmishers 



in tiie marsh, the Eussians retired in dense columns along 
this artificial road, beyond which our maps marked a plain. 
Marshal Oudinot, wishing to complete his victory, decided to 
pursue them, and to this end he had already sent Verdier^s 
infantry division by the road through the marsh, to be 
followed first by Oastex’s cavalry brigade and then by the 
whole army corps. My regiment had not yet taken its place 
in the column when I rejoined it. On seeing me resume my 
place at their head in spite of my wound, officers and men 
received me with a general cheer, which, as showing the 
esteem and regard which the good fellows had conceived for 
me, touched me deeply. I felt especially grateful for the 
satisfaction which my colleague Major Fontaine expressed on 
seeing me again. This officer, though a brave and highly 
capable man, had so little ambition that he remained captain 
for eighteen years, thrice declined a majority, and only accepted 
it at the Emperor’s express order. 

I resumed then the command of the 23rd, and we made 
our way through the marsh after Verdier’s division; the 
near sections of the enemy’s column contenting themselves 
with firing a few long shots while we were on the causeway. 
As soon, however, as our infantry debouched into the plain 
they saw the Eussian army deployed, and were received by a 
heavy fire of artillery. In spite of their losses the French 
battalions marched forward, and soon were all in the open 
ground. Then it was the turn of my regiment to show itself 

on the plain at the head of the brigade. Colonel A-, who 

was provisionally in command, not being there to give us orders, 

I thought to get my regiment as soon as possible away from 
the dangerous place, and gave the word to gallop as 
soon as the infantry made room for me. Even so I had 
■seven or eight men killed and many more wounded, while 
the 24th also suffered heavily. It was the same with General 
Legrand’s infantry division; but as soon as this had formed in 
the plain Marshal Oudinot attacked the enemy, and their 
■artillery had to distribute its fire upon several points, so 
that the issue from the causeway would have become less 
•dangerous for the other troops, had not Wittgenstein at that 



moment attacked the troops which we had in the open 
ground with his entire force. Being outnumbered, we had 
to give way till the rest of our army came up, and were com¬ 
pelled to retreat towards the causeway. Fortunately the 
way was very broad, which made it easy for us to march 
in sections. Directly we left the plain the cavalry became 
more a hindrance than a help, so the marshal withdrew that 
first. It was followed by Verdier’s infantry division, the gene¬ 
ral ]^mself having been very severely wounded. Legrand’s 
division formed the rear-guard, and his rear brigade, under 
General Albert, had to maintain a brisk fight just as its last 
battalions were on the point of entering the marsh. Once 
they were in column, however, General Albert placed eight 
guns to bring u;^ the rear, and these as they retired fired 
upon the enemy’s advanced guard, causing it considerable 
loss. TTtr own guns, indeed, were only able to fire at rare 
intervals, because after every round they had to face about 
once to continue the pursuit, and once again to fire, and 
these movements take time and cause a good deal of trouble 
in a narrow space. Thus the Eussian artillery did us very 
little damage in passing the marsh. Night was drawing on 
when the French troops issued from the causeway, passed 
Kliastitsi, and found themselves on the banks of the Drissa, 
at the ford of Sivoshina, wliich they had crossed in the 
morning in pursuit of the Russians, after beating them at 
Kliastitsi.^ They had now taken their revenge, for, after 
having killed and wounded 700 or 800 of our men on the 
other side of the marsh, they were in their turn driving us at 
the sword’s point. In order to put an end to the fighting 
and give our army a little repose, Marshal Oudinot made it 
cross the ford and encamp at Bieloe. 

It was early in the night when our outposts on the 
Drissa sent word that the enemy was crossing the stream. 
Marshal Oudinot betook himself promptly to the spot, and 
observed that eight Russian battalions, with fourteen guns on 

[ * The topography here seems somewhat confused. Sivoshina is some 
miles to the south of Kliastitsi, and, as will be seen by reference to p. 234,, 
the French had crossed the ford before the action at the latter place.] 
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their front, had just taken up their quarters on the left bank. 
The bulk of their army was on the other side, no doubt 
making ready to cross and attack us on the next day. The 
advanced guard was commanded by General Kulnieff, a man 
•of much enterprise, but having, like most of the Russian 
oflScers of that time, the bad habit of drinking too much 
brandy. He must have taken an extra quantity that evening, 
for otherwise it would be impossible to explain the huge 
blunder which he made in coming, with only eight battalions, 
to encamp close to an army of 40,000 men, and that under 
conditions most unfavourable to himself. He had, in fact, 
200 paces in rear of his line the Drissa, which except at the 
ford could not be forced—^not, indeed, on account of its depth, 
but because its vertical banks were fifteen to twenty feet 
high. Kulnieif therefore had no way of retreat but by the 
ford ; and could he expect in case he were defeated that his 
eight battalions and fourteen guns could get away with 
sufficient rapidity by this one passage in face of the whole 
French army, which at any moment could come down upon 
them from its position close by ? But General Kulnieff must 
have been in no condition to make these reflections when he 
fixed his camp on the left bank of the stream. It was 
certainly surprising that Wittgenstein should have relied on 
Kulnieff, whose intemperate habits he must have known, to 
settle the position of his advanced guard. 

While the head of the Russian column was being arro¬ 
gantly brought to so short a distance from us, great confusion 
prevailed, not among the French troops but among their 
leaders. Marshal Oudinot, one of the bravest of men, was 
wanting in decision, and passed in a moment from planning 
an attack to ' making arrangements for retreat. The loss 
which he had suffered on the further side of the great marsh 
had thrown him into much perplexity, and he did not know 
how he was to carry out the EmperoFs orders, according to 
which he was to drive Wittgenstein back on the St. Peters¬ 
burg road at least as far as Sebesh and Newel. It was 
therefore with much joy that he received during the night a 
•despatch announcing the immediate arrival of a Bavarian 




‘<3orps commanded by General Saint-Cyr, wbom tbe Emperor 
placed under Ms orders. But instead of awaiting tMs rein¬ 
forcement in a good position, Oudinot wanted, following the 
r:sbd.vice of General Dulauloy of the artillery, to go and meet 
tilLe Bavarians by withdrawing his whole army as far as 
IPolotsk. This extraordinary idea met with a lively opposition 
from the council of generals whom the marshal had called 
together. General Legrand explained that though our 
success of the morning had been counterbalanced by the 
losses of the evening the army was perfectly well disposed 
fio march against the enemy ; that to make it beat a retreat 
•on Polotsk would have the effect of lowering its tone and 
‘Olisplaying it to the Bavarians as a vanquished force coming 
-fco seek shelter with them ; in short, that the mere idea 
would be degrading to every French heart. Legrand’s warm 
nddress carried the votes of all the generals, and the marshal 
dleclared that he renounced his plan of retreat. One impor- 
fiant question remained to be settled; what should be done 
wlien daylight appeared ? General Legrand, with the 
SLXithority of long and distinguished service and great 
osiperience in war, proposed that we should take advantage 
of Kulnieff’s mistake, attack the Russian advance guard 
wliich had been placed so imprudently without support on 
OTiT bank, and drive it into the Drissa. The marshal and all 
tilxe council accepted this plan, and its execution was entrusted 
<30 General Legrand. 

Oudinot’s army was encamped in a forest of large fir- 
fcrees standing well apart. Beyond it was a large clearing. 
Tlie edge of the wood formed an arc, of which the river 
was the chord. The Russian battalions were bivouacking 
very close to the river opposite the ford, with fourteen guns 
in battery along its front. Wishing to surprise the enemy, 
Greneral Legrand ordered General Albert to place a regiment 
of infantry in the wood at each extremity of the arc, and, 
eb& soon as he heard the sound of cavalry in march, to advance 
o.pon both flanks of the enemy’s camp, while the cavalry 
issning from the wood at the middle of the arc was to charge 
a.t» full speed upon the Russian battalions and drive them 


into tlie ravine. The duty assigned to the c 
clearly one of great peril; for not only had it 
front attack upon the enemy’s line, but before re: 
receive the fire of fourteen guns. It is true that b; 
the Russians we had a good hope of catching t 
and meeting with little resistance. 

My regiment, having, as you have seen, been 
whole of July 31, was as usual to be relieved by 
1 A.M. on August 1. That regiment was theref 
to attack, and mine to act in reserve, for the v 
between the wood and the stream would onl 

regiment of cavalry. Colonel A-went to C 

remarked that there was reason to fear that wh 
making ready to fight the troops in front of us "V 
would have sent a small column oflF to our right i 
Drissa at a ford which probably existed three lea^ 
than the point where we were, work round to o 
carry off our wounded and our baggage, and th 
therefore be as well to send a cavalry regiment t( 
ford in question. The marshal fell in with thi 

Colonel A-, whose regiment had just gon 

ordered it to mount at once, and, taking it off on t 
expedition, left the risk of the anticipated coi 
23rd. My brave regiment, however, received th 
ment of the dangerous task which it had to j 
calmly, and was delighted to see the marshal i 
Legrand pass along the front of the line to supe 
preparations for the attack. 

At that period all the French regiments 
cuirassiers had a picked or grenadier compar 
which was always placed on the right of the lii 
the 23rd was in its place accordingly, when Gene 
remarked to the marshal that as the enemy’s a 
in front of his centre, and this would conseque 
point of greatest danger, it would be best, in ore 
all possible hesitation, that the attack at that poh 
made by the picked troops, consisting of the me 
men and the best horses. It was of no use to 


marshal that the regiment, being almost entirely composed of 
veteran soldiers, was in all respects, moral and physical, jnst 
as strong in one part as another; he ordered me to place the 
picked troop in the centre. I obeyed, and, calling together 
my officers, I explained to them in a low voice what we had 
to do, and gave them notice that, in order to surprise the 
•enemy better, I should confine myself to giving the word 
‘ Charge,’ without any preliminary command, as soon as our 
line was in short striking distance of the enemy’s guns. 
Everything being settled, the regiment came out of its 
bivouac in dead silence with the .first streak of dawn, and 
passed through the wood easily enough. Then we entered 
the level clearing, at the further end of which was the 
Kussian encampment. Alone of the whole regiment, I had 
no sword in my hand, for my right, the only one which I 
could use, was occupied in holding the reins—a painful posi¬ 
tion, as you can understand, for a cavalry officer who was just 
about to lead a charge. But I was determined to march 
with my regiment, and so took my place in front of the 
picked troop, having close to me its brave captain, M. 
Oourteau, one of the best officers in the regiment, and the 
one to whom I was most attached. 

All was perfectly quiet in the Eussian camp as we 
advanced noiselessly at a walk, and my hope of surprising 
it rose when I saw that General Kulnieff had brought no 
cavalry across the ford, and we could distinguish by the 
faint light of the fires only a few infantry sentries, and those 
so near the camp that between the time they gave notice and 
our sudden appearance it was probable that the Eussians 
would not be able to prepare for the defence. But suddenly, 
two ugly Cossacks, prowling and suspicious beings, appeared 
on horseback thirty paces from my line, looked at it for a 
moment, and sped away towards the camp, where, it was 
clear, they would announce our coming. This was a most 
disagreeable mishap, since but for it we should certainly have 
fallen upon the Eussians without losing a single man. How¬ 
ever, as we were discovered, and were, besides, approaching 
the point at which I had settled to quicken the pace, I put 



my horse into a gallop. The whole regiment did the same,, 
and very soon I let them have the word to charge. There¬ 
upon all my valiant troops dashed with me towards the- 
camp, and we fell upon it like a thunderbolt. But the Cossacks 
had given the alarm; the gunners, who were lying close to- 
their pieces, snatched up their linstocks, and the guns at 
once belched grape at my regiment. Thirty-seven men, of 
whom nineteen belonged to the picked troop, fell dead on the 
spot, including Captain Courteau and Lieutenant Lauouette. 
Before the Russian gunners could reload they were cut down 
by our men. We had few wounded, nearly every hit having 
been mortal; some forty of our horses had been killed; mine 
was lamed by a grape-shot, but was able to carry me into 
the camp, where the Russian infantry, suddenly aroused, 
were already hurrying to their arms. The chasseurs by my 
orders had placed themselves between them and the piled 
arms, so that very few were able to get at their muskets and 
open fire on us. At the sound of the cannon General 
Albert’s two regiments of infantry had issued from the wood 
and hastened at the double to the two ends of the camp, 
where they were bayoneting all who tried to defend them¬ 
selves. The Russians, in their confusion, could not resist this 
triple attack, and great part of them, who, having come 
across at night, had not been able to see the height of the 
banks, tried to escape in that direction, and fell fifteen or 
twenty feet on to the rocks. In this way many perished. 

General Kulnieff, scarcely awake, made his way towards 
a group of 2,000 men, of whom a third at most had muskets, 
and, following mechanically this disordered crowd, appeared 
at the ford. But on entering the camp I had caused this 
important point to be held by 500 or 600 cavalry, including 
the picked troop. These men, enraged at the loss of their 
captain, dashed furiously at the Russians, and a great 
slaughter ensued. General Kulniefi*, already swaying on 
his horse with intoxication, attacked Sergeant Legendre, 
who ran him through the throat, stretching him dead at his 
feet. In his account of the campaign of 1812, M. de Segur 
makes KulnieJff, when dying, deliver an oration, like a hero 
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in Homer. I was a few paces from Sergeant Legendre wlien 
lie plunged his sabre into Kulnieff’s throat, and I can certify 
that the Eussian general fell dead without uttering a word.^ 
The victory of General Albert’s infantry and the 23rd was 
complete. The enemy lost at least 2,000 killed and wounded, 
and we took nearly 4,000 prisoners; the rest perished in the 
fall on to the sharp rocks. A few of the more nimble suc¬ 
ceeded in rejoining Wittgenstein, who, on learning the 
sanguinary defeat of his advanced guard, retreated on 
Sebesh. 

Emboldened by this brilliant success, Marshal Oudinot 
resolved to pursue the Eussians, and again passed the army 
to the right bank of the Drissa; but in order to allow 
Albert’s brigade and the 23rd time to recover from the 
fatigues of the action, he left them posted in observation on 
the field of battle. I took advantage of this rest to per¬ 
form a ceremony seldom enough attended to in time of war, 
namely, to pay the last duties to those of our brave comrades 
who had fallen. A good-sized trench received them all, laid 
according to their ranks, with Captain Courteau and his lieu¬ 
tenant at the head of the line. Then the fourteen Eussian 
guns, which the 23rd had so valiantly captured, were placed 
in front of the soldiers’ grave. 

This pious duty completed, I thought I would have my 
wound dressed, as it was causing me intense pain, and sat 
down for that purpose a little way off, under a huge pine. 
There I saw a young major, who, with his back against the 
trunk of the tree, and supported by two grenadiers, was 
painfully fastening a small packet the address of which was 
traced with blood; the blood was his own. He belonged to 
Albert’s brigade, and had received in the attack on the 
Eussian camp a fearful bayonet wound which had laid his 

* We read in M. de S^gur’s book: * The death of Kulnieff was, it is said, 
heroic. A cannon-ball broke both his legs and threw him down on one of 
his own guns. Then, seeing the French approaching, he tore off his 
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body open. The wound had been dressed, but the blood 
continued to flow, and the stroke had been a deadly one. The 
poor man, who was aware of this, had wished before he 
succumbed to send his adieux to a lady to whom he was 
attached, but after he had written it he did not know to 
whom to entrust the precious missive. Just then chance 
brought me in his way. We knew each other only by sight; 
still, feeling that death was close at hand, he begged me in a 
scarcely audible voice to do him two services, and after having 
sent the grenadiers a little way off, he gave me the packet, 
saying, with tears in his eyes, ^ There is a portrait in it.’ He 
made me promise to place it with secrecy in the proper hands 
if I was ever fortunate enough to return to Paris; ' besides/ 
he added, ^ there is no hurry, for it will be better that it 
should not be received till long after I am no more.’ I 
promised to discharge this sad commission, but it was two 
years before I was able to do so. As for the second entreaty 
that the young major addressed to me, it was complied with 
two hours afterwards. It was painful to him to think of his 
body being torn to pieces by the wolves, with which the 
country swarms, and he begged that I would place him 
beside the captain and troopers of the 23rd, whose burial he 
had seen. I undertook to do so, and the poor officer having 
died soon after our interview, I carried out his last wishes. 
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Profoundly toiiclied by this melancholy episc 
plunged in sad reflections, when I was roused from 
by the distant sound of a lively cannonade. The 
were again engaged. It turned out that Marsh 
having passed the station of Kliastitsi, had come ’ 
Eussian rear-guard at the entry of the marsh, the 
which had been so deadly to us twenty-four he 
and had set himself to drive the enemy back in 
the enemy, not being disposed to pass this dange 
had made a counter-attack in force upon the Fre‘ 
who after considerable loss were retreating, purs' 
Eussians. One would have said that On 
Wittgenstein were playing prisoners’ base: 
advanced the other retired, to pursue in his turn 
the adversary had beat a retreat. This nev 
Oudinot’s part was announced to us on the b. 
Sivoshina by an aide-de-camp, who at the same ti 
an order to General Albert to take his brigad 
23rd Chasseurs two leagues to the rear in the ( 
Polotsk. At the moment of starting, as I did i 
abandon the fourteen guns which my regiment hs 
in the morning, the horses which had drawn thei 
enemy having also fallen into our hands, we harn 
and drove them to our next bivouac, whence tl 
trophy of the courage of the 23rd was forwarde 
night to Polotsk, and our fourteen guns very short 
eflBc^ious help in the defence of that town, 
army retreated that day as far as the ford of Sivoj 


moraing, did not dare to venture any detached corps on the 
bank occupied by our troops, and, with the Drissa between 
them, both armies took up their positions for the night. 
But on August 2, Oudinot having brought his troops near 
Polotsk, both sides were in such need of rest, that hostilities 
ceased for some days. The good G-eneral Castex rejoined us, 
and also the 24th, who were by no means grateful to their 
colonel for having carried them off just when it was their turn 
to attack the Eussian camp, while on their way up to Drissa 
they had neither seen a single enemy nor found the supposed 
ford. 

After a few days’ rest Wittgenstein took part of his troops 
lower down the Dwina, where Macdonald was threatening 
his right. Marshal Oudinot having followed the Russian 
army in that direction, they faced round towards us, and for 
eight or ten days there were continual marches and counter¬ 
marches, and many small engagements, of which it would be 
too long and too troublesome to give particulars, seeing that 
all this led to no other result than a useless slaughter of 
men, and a proof that the commanders of the two armies were 
lacking in decision. The most serious of the combats which 
were fought during this short period took place on August 13, 
near the splendid convent of Valensoui, on the banks of the 
Svolna. This little stream, the banks of which are very 
muddy, lay between the French and the Russians, and it was 
evident that whichever of the two generals tried to force 
a passage over such unfavourable ground would incur a 
sanguinary repulse. Accordingly, neither Wittgenstein nor 
Oudinot had any plan of crossing the Svolna at this point; 
but, instead of going elsewhere to look for a battlefield on 
which they might try conclusions, both took up their position 
on the stream, as though in mutual defiance. Very soon a 
brisk cannonade was set up between the two banks; utterly 
useless, because on neither side could the troops reach their 
adversary; so that this deplorable fighting could not be of the 
least advantage to anybody. Wittgenstein, however, to 
spare his soldiers, had merely posted a few battalions of 
infantry among the willows and reeds on the river’s edge. 
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whose well-sustained fire only reached a few of his skirmishers. 
Oudinot, however, insisted, in spite of the prudent remarks 
of several generals, on bringing his first line near the river,, 
and thus incurred losses which he could and should have 
avoided. The Enssian artillery is far from being as good as 
ours, but on campaign it employs pieces called unicorns^ the 
range of which was longer than that of any French guns of 
that period, and it was these that did the greatest execution 
among our troops. 

Marshal Oudinot, pursuaded that the enemy was going to 
cross the stream, not only kept a division of infantry near 
enough to repulse them, but also made General Oastex’s 
cavalry support it; a superfluous precaution, since the crossing 
of even a small river requires more time than the defenders 
need to come up to meet the attack. In spite of this, my 
regiment and the 24th were exposed for twenty-four hours 
to the Eussian cannon-balls, which killed and maimed a good 
many of our men. 

While this action was going on, the aide-de-camp whom 
Oudinot had sent to the Emperor at Witebsk with the 
report of the fighting at Kliastitsi and Sivoshina returned. 
Napoleon lavishly rewarded the 2nd corps, both with promo¬ 
tions and with decorations, to show that he did not hold the 
troops responsible for the ill-success of our operations. Four 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour were awarded to each cavalry 
regiment; but with regard to the 23rd Chasseurs Berthier 
added that, in order to express his satisfaction at the 
admirable conduct of the regiment in the various engage¬ 
ments, the' Emperor sent it, over and above the four rewards 
given to the other regiments, fourteen decorations, one for 
each gun captured by it from KulniefFs advanced guard. I 
had therefore eighteen crosses to distribute to my brave 
regiment. The aide-de-camp had not brought the patents^ 
but the chief of the staff supplemented his message by asking 
the commanders of regiments to indicate the soldiers who 
should receive them, and send him the list. I assembled all 
the captains, and, guiding myself by their advice, I drew up 



my list and went to present it to Marshal Oudinot, begging 
him to let me announce it on the spot to the regiment. 

^ What? here among the cannon-balls?’ ‘Yes, marshal, 
among the cannon-balls; it would be more chivalrous.’ 

General Laurencez, who, as senior stafi' officer, had drawn 
up the report of the various actions, and warmly eulogised 
the 23rd Chasseurs, being of my opinion, the marshal acceded 
to my request. The decorations would not come till later, 
but I sent for a piece of ribbon which I happened to have in my 
baggage, and, cutting it into eighteen pieces, I made known 
to the regiment the rewards which had been granted them by 
the Emperor. Then, calling the recipients out of the ranks 
in their turn, I gave each a bit of the red ribbon, which then 
was so coveted, and so honourably borne, and of which the 
distinction has been since so sadly lowered by the way in 
which it has been lavished—I may say prostituted. This 
distribution in presence of the enemy, under fire, produced an 
immense effect on the regiment, and their enthusiasm rose to 
the highest point when I called old Sergeant Prud’homme, 
justly reputed the bravest and the most modest soldier in the 
whole regiment. Calm as ever, this hero, famous in many 
brilliant actions, came up with a shy demeanour and received 
the ribbon amid the hearty cheers of all the squadrons. It 
was a real triumph for him. I shall never forget this 
touching scene, which, as I have said, took place under the 
guns of the enemy. But no happiness is complete. Two 
men whom I had got on my list as most nearly rivallmg 
Prad’homme in desert had just been cruelly wounded: 
Sergeant Legendre, the slayer of General Kulnieff, had had 
an arm carried away, and Corporal Griffon a leg smashed. 
They were undergoing amputation when I proceeded to the 
ambulance to give them their decorations. At the sight of 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour they seemed to for¬ 
get their pain, and broke forth into the liveliest joy. 
Legendre, however, did not survive his wound long, but 
Griffon got well and was sent back to Prance; some years 
afterwards I came across him again at the Invahdes. 

The 24th Chasseurs, which only got four decorations. 



* while the 23rd got eighteen, admitted that it was fair, but 
none the less displayed its regret at haying lost the honour 
of capturing the fourteen Eussian guns, even at the cost of 
incurring the losses which we had undergone. are 

soldiers/ they said, ‘ and we must take our luck as it comes/ 
But they were very sore with their colonel for what they 
called superseding them. What an army was that of which 
the soldiers claimed as a jprivilege to march against the 
enemy! 

You are doubtless asking what I got for myself in this 
distribution of rewards. Nothing whatever; because the 
Emperor, before deciding to withdraw the command of the 
regiment from Colonel de la Nougardde by promoting him, 
wished to be sure that his health would allow him to serve 
as general, or head of a legion of gendarmerie. Marshal 
Oudinot was therefore directed to have him examined by a 
medical board. Their opinion was that he would never be 
able to ride again, and the marshal accordingly gave him 
leave to return to Prance, where he was put in command of 
a second-class fortress. Before leaving Polotsk, whither he 
had been compelled by infirmity to retire, the poor colonel 
wrote me a very touching letter in which he took leave of 
the 23rd; and although he had never led the regiment into 
action, which attaches troops more than anything to their 
commander, he was nevertheless regretted, as he well deserved. 
The regiment being thus left without a colonel, tlie marshal 
expected to receive notice of my promotion to that rank, 
and I frankly admit that I also quite hoped for it; but the 
Emperor having left Witebsk to march on Smolensk, depart¬ 
mental business slackened under the stress of business caused 
by military operations. It wasstill three months before I got 
my step. 

But let us return to the banks of the Svolna. The 
Erencb retired hurriedly, leaving a portion of their wounded 
in the convent of Valensoui. Among those whom we suc¬ 
ceeded in removing was Colonel Casablanca, of the 11th 
Light Infantry, who had been my comrade in the days when 
we were both serving as aides-de-camp to Mass^na. He 



was an officer of the highest merit, and promotion had come 
to him very quickly; but he was struck in the head when, 
visiting the skirmishers of his regiment on the banks of the 
Svolna, and his career was cut short. He was dying when. 
I saw him on a stretcher carried by the pioneers. He knew 
me, and, pressing my hand, said how sorry he was to see oux* 
corps led in such poor style. That very evening the unfor¬ 
tunate colonel breatked his last. His dying words were only 
too well-founded; for our chief seemed to act with neither 
method nor plan. After a success he would pursue Witt¬ 
genstein without heeding any obstacle, and spoke of nothing 
but driving him to St. Petersburg. But at the least check 
he would quickly retreat, and see an enemy everywhere. It 
was under this latter impression that he brought his troops 
back under the walls of Polotsk, much annoyed as they were 
at being thus made to retreat before the Russians, whom, 
they had beaten in almost every encounter. 

On August 15, the Emperor’s fSte day, the 2nd army 
corps arrived, in very low spirits, at Polotsk, where we found! 
the 6th corps, formed by two fine Bavarian divisions, under 
General Wrede, and commanded in chief by a Erench general^ 
Gourion Saint-Oyr. The Emperor had sent this reinforce¬ 
ment of 8,000 to 10,000 men to Marshal Oudinot, wKo 
would have received it with more satisfaction if he had not 
dreaded the influence of its leader. Saint-Cyr was, indeed, 
one of the most able soldiers in Europe; a contemporary and 
rival of Moreau, Hoche, Kleber, and Desaix, he had com¬ 
manded successfully a wing of the Army of the Rhine at a 
time when Oudinot was colonel, or at most major-general. 
I never knew anyone handle troops in battle better than 
Saint-Cyr. He was the son of a small landowner at ToulI, 
and had studied for a civil engineer; but, disliking this pro¬ 
fession, he became an actor in Paris, and it was he wKo 
created the famous part of Robert, the brigand chief, at th.e 
Theatre de la Cite. The revolution of 1789 found him in this 
position; he entered a volunteer battalion, showed talent: 
and much courage, and very quickly rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and distinguished himself by many 



successes. Me was oi tail stature, but looked more like a 
professor than a soldier, which may perhaps be ascribed to 
the habit which, like the other generals of the Army 
of the Ehine, he had acquired of wearing neither uni¬ 
form nor. epaulettes, but a plain blue overcoat. It was im¬ 
possible to find a calmer man; the greatest danger, dis¬ 
appointments, successes, defeats, were alike unable to move 
him. In presence of every sort of contingency he was like 
ice. It may be easily understood of what advantage such a 
character, backed by a taste for study and meditation, was to 
a general officer. But Saint-Cyr had serious faults as well: 
he was jealous of his colleagues, and was often seen to keep 
his troops inactive when other divisions were being shattered 
•close to him. Then he would advance, and, profiting by 
the enemy’s weariness, would beat them, seeming thus to 
have the sole credit of the victory. Further, if he was 
among the commanders who were best able to handle their 
troops on the field, he was undoubtedly the oue who took 
least thought for their welfare. He never inquired if his 
soldiers had food, clothing, or boots, or if their arms were in 
good condition. He never held a review, never visited the 
hospitals, did not even ask if there were any. His view was 
that the colonels ought to see to all that. In a word, he ex¬ 
pected that his regiment should be brought into the field 
all ready to fight, without troubling himself about the means 
to keep them in good condition. This method of procedure 
had done Saint-Cyr much harm, and wherever he had served, 
his troops, while doing justice to his military talents, had 
disliked him. His colleagues all dreaded having to act with 
him, and the different successive Governments of France had 
only employed him from necessity. It was the same with 
the Emperor; and such was his antipathy for Saint-Cyr that 
he did not include him in his first creation of marshals, 
although he had a better record and much greater talent 
than the majority of those to whom Napoleon gave the baton. 
Such was the man who had just been placed under Oudinot’s 
command, much to his regret, for he knew that he would be 
put in the shade by Saint-Cyr’s superior ability. 



On August 16, the day on which my eldest sou Alfred ^ 
was horn, the Eussian army, more than 60,000 strong,, 
attacked Oudinot, who, with Saint-Cyr's Bavarians, had 
52,000 men at his disposal. In any ordinary war an engage¬ 
ment in which 112,000 men took part would have been 
called a battle, and its decision would have had important 
results; but in 1812, amid belligerent forces amounting to 
600,000 or 700,000 men, the meeting of 100,000 only 
reckoned as a combat. At any rate this is the name given 
to the affair between Oudinot and the Eussians under the 
walls of Polotsk. This town, which stands on the left bank 
of the Dwina, is surrounded with ancient earthworks. Before 
the principal front of the place, the fields, in which vegetables- 
are grown, are cut up by an infinite number of little water¬ 
courses ; obstacles which, though not exactly impassable for 
guns and cavalry, hamper their march a good deal. These 
market-gardens extend to some half a league before the town; 
but to their left, along the bank of the Dwina, is a vast 
stretch of meadow, level as a carpet. That was the side by 
which the Eussian general should have attacked Polotsk, 
He would thus have become master of the single weak bridge 
of boats affording us our only communication with the left 
bank, whence we drew our supplies of ammunition and pro¬ 
visions. But Wittgenstein preferred to take the bull by the 
horns, and directed his main body towards the gardens, hoping 
to be able from thence to carry the place by escalade; the 
ramparts being, in fact, nothing but slopes easy to ascend, 
though commanding a distant view. The attack was smartly 
delivered; but our infantry defended the gardens bravely, 
while from the top of the ramparts our artillery, including 
the fourteen guns captured at Sivoshina, did terrible execu¬ 
tion in the enemy’s ranks. The Eussians retired in disorder 
to re-form in the plain; and Oudinot, instead of maintaining 
Ms good position, pursued them, and was in his turn repulsed. 
Thus a great part of the day passed; the Eussians returning 
incessantly to the attack, and the French always driving them 
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to and fro Saint-Cyr followed Oudinot in silence; and 
whenever his opinion was asked he merely bowed and said: 

^ My lord marshal! ’ as though he would say: As they have 
made you a marshal, you must know more about the matter 
than a mere general like me; get out of it as best you can.’ 

Meanwhile Wittgenstein was losing enormously; and, 
despairing of success by continuing to attack on the side of 
the gardens, he ended where he should have begun, and 
marched the bulk of his troops towards the meadows on the 
bank of the Dwina. So far, Oudinot had kept his twelve- 
pounders and all his cavalry at this point, and they had 
taken no part in the fighting; but now General Dulauloy of 
the artillery, fearing for his guns, came and loroposed to the 
marshal to retire across the river not only the heavier pieces, 
but also the cavalry, under the plea that they would be in 
the way of the infantry movements. Oudinot asked Saint-Cyr 
what he thought; but instead of giving the good advice 
to employ the artillery and cavalry on ground where they 
could easily manoeuvre in support of the infantry, he replied 
with his eternal My lord marshal! ’ Finally, in defiance ot 
the remarks of General Laurencez, his chief of staff, Oudinot 
ordered both arms to withdraw across the river. 

This deplorable movement, which seemed to herald the 
total abandonment of Polotsk and the right bank, was 
infinitely displeasing to the troops who were removed, and 
affected the tone of the infantry, who would have to defend 
the side of the town towards the meadows; while, on the 
other hand, the sight of ten cavalry regiments and several 
batteries leaving the field was a great stimulus to the 
Russians. Then, to carry disorder into this huge retreating 
mass, they promptly brought up their ^ unicorns,’ the 
projectiles of which, being hollow, acted like round-shot, and 
then burst like shells. The regiments near mine had several 
men killed and wounded. I was fortunate enough to have 
none of my troopers touched, and only lost a few horses. The 
one which I was riding had his head smashed, and in the fall 
my wounded shoulder came heavily on the ground, causing 
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me frightful pain. A trifle less slew in laying the Russian 
gun, the shot would have struck me full in the body, and 
my son would have been orphaned a few hours before his 
birth. 

The enemy had now renewed the combat, and when we 
had crossed the bridge and turned our heads to see what was 
taking place on the bank we had left we witnessed a most 
affecting sight. The French infantry, with the Bavarians 
and the Croats, were fighting bravely, and having the best of 
it; but the Portuguese legion and the Swiss were flying before 
the Russians, and did not halt till they were knee-deep in 
the river. There, compelled to face the enemy or be drowned, 
they fought at last, and by a well-sustained file fire, forced 
the Russians to give ground somewhat. The French artil¬ 
lery commander, who had just crossed the Dwina, cleverly 
•seized the moment to be of service. Bringing his guns to 
the bank, and firing over the river, he smote the enemy’s 
battalions on the other side. This powerful diversion stopped 
Wittgenstein in this quarter, and as the French, Bavarians, 
and Croats were elsewhere repulsing him, the fighting 
•slackened, and for the last hour of the day degenerated into 
sharpshooting. But Marshal Oudinot could not hide jfiom 
himself that he would have to begin again next day. Full 
of thought over a state of things of which he could not see the 
issue, and brought up at every turn by Saint-Oyr’s obstinate 
refusal to speak, he was riding along at a walk, followed by a 
•single aide-de-camp, among his infantry skirmishers, when 
the enemy’s marksmen, noticing the horseman with white 
plumes, made him their target, and sent a bullet into his 
.arm. 

The marshal at once sent word to Saint-Cyr that he was 
wounded, and handed the command over to him. Leaving to 
him the task of getting things straight, he left the field, 
crossed the bridge, and, leaving the army, retired to Lithuania 
to get his hurt tended. It was two months before we saw 
him again. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Saint-Oyk, seized the reins of command with a firm and 
capable hand, and in a few hours the aspect of things changed 
entirely—so great is the influence of an able man who knows 
how to inspire confidence. Marshal Oudinot had left the 
^rmy in a moat alarming situation—^part of the troops with 
the river at their backs, others scattered about beyond the 
gardens, and keeping up a disorderly fire; the ramparts badly 
furnished with guns; the streets of the town blocked with 
•caissons, baggage wagons, and wounded, heaped together 
pell-mell; lastly, the troops had in case of defeat no other 
way of retreat than by the bridge of boats, which was very 
narrow, and six inches deep in water. Night was coming on, 
•and the regiments of the different nations were so out of 
hand that it was quite possible for the sharpshooting to bring 
•on a general action, which might be fatal to us. 

General Saint-Oyr’s first act was to call in the skirmishers. 
He was certain that the tired enemy would follow his example 
as soon as they were no longer attacked; and in fact the fire 
soon ceased on both sides. The troops could concentrate and 
take some rest, and business seemed to be put oflf until the 
next day. So that he might be in a position to engage with 
best chances of success, Saint-Oyr took advantage of the 
night to make his arrangements for repulsing the enemy, or 
securing his retreat in the event of a reverse. To this end 
he assembled the regimental commanders, and after having 
•explained the dangers of the situation, the most serious of 
which was the crowded state of the town and of the ap- 
nroaches to the bridere, he grave orders that the colonels^ with 



the bivouacs, and sending the sick and wounded and all led 
horses and wagons across the bridge. He added that at 
break of day he would go round the town and suspend any 
colonel who had not carried out his orders, Ho excuse would 
be accepted. The orders were quickly carried out, and all 
that was not required for the fight—all the impedimenta of 
the army, in short—was collected on the left bank. Soon the 
ramparts and streets, as well as the bridge, were completely 
clear. The bridge was strengthened, the cavalry and artillery 
brought back to the right bank and established in the suburb 
furthest from the enemy. Finally, to facilitate his means of 
retreat, the prudent commander-in-chief had a second bridge, 
to be used only by infantry, constructed out of empty barrels 
and planks. All these preparations were finished before day¬ 
light, and the army awaited the enemy with confidence. But 
he remained inert in his bivouacs on the plain along the 
edge of the vast forest which surrounds Polotsk on the side 
away from the river. General Saint-Oyr, who had expected 
to be attacked in the early morning, ascribed the tranquillity 
in the Russian camp to their enormous loss on the previous 
day. This might have had something to do with it, but the 
principal cause of Wittgenstein’s inaction arose from the fact 
that he was expecting a strong division of infantry and 
several squadrons from St. Petersburg by the next night, and 
had put off his attack till this reinforcement arrived, so that 
he might vanquish us with more ease on the morrow. 

Although the great Polish landowners in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Polotsk did not venture, for fear of compromising 
themselves with the Russians, to take sides openly with the 
French, they helped us in secret, and made no difiiculty about 
finding us spies. General Saint-Oyr, in his anxiety as to 
the enemy’s preparations, had asked one of these nobles to 
send him one of his most intelligent serfs. He sent several 
wagons of forage to the Russian bivouac, and among the 
wagoners placed his bailiff, dressed as a peasant. This 
person, a man of intelligence, chatted with Wittgenstein’s 
soldiers, and learnt that a large body of troops was ex¬ 
pected. He even witnessed the arrival of the Cossacks of 




the Guards and of a squadron of ' gentlemen-guards/ and was 
told that several battalions would reach the camp towards 
midnight. Having got this information, the bailiff reported 
it to his master, who lost no time in imparting it to the 
French commander-in-chief. On receiving this news Saint- 
Cyr resolved to beat Wittgenstein before the reinforcements 
oame up; but as he did not wish to enter upon too long an 
engagement, he warned the generals and colonels that he 
should not attack till six in the evening, so that night should 
set a term to the fighting, and that in case the Eussians 
were successful they should not have time to follow it up. 
It is true that in the event of our getting the best of the 
fight we should be unable to pursue the enemy in the darkness, 
but this was not Saint-Cyr’s purpose. He desired for the 
moment merely to give them a good lesson, and make them 
move further away from Polotsk. Wishing to act by way of 
surprise, he gave orders that the most perfect quiet should 
be maintained in the town, and along the whole line of 
■outposts. 

We found the day very long: everyone, even the com- 
inander-in-chief, for all his coolness, had his watch constantly 
in his hand. Having noticed the day before that the retire¬ 
ment of the French cavalry had allowed the Eussians to push 
our left wing back into the Dwina, General Saint-Cyr brought 
all his squadrons quietly, a moment before the attack, behind 
some large stone houses, beyond which the meadows began. 
On this level ground the cavalry were to act, charging the 
enemy’s right and covering the left of our infantry, the two 
first divisions of which were to attack the Eussian camp, 
while the third supported the cavalry, and the two last formed 
the reserve and guarded the town. All was ready when, at 
six in the evening, the general signal for the attack was 
given by cannon-shot. This was followed by the thunder of 
all the French artillery, the projectiles of which fell upon the 
outposts, even upon the camp of the enemy. Instantly our 
two leading divisions, the 26th Light Infantry in jfront, dashed 
upon the Eussian regiments posted in the gardens, killed and 
captured all whom they could reach, and, putting the others 
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to fLiglit, pursued tliem to tlie camp, where they made many 
prisoners and captured several guns. The surprise, although 
in broad daylight, was so complete that General Wittgenstein 
was quietly dining in a small country house contiguous to 
liis camp when he was warned that the French voltigeurs 
were in the courtyard. Jumping out of window, he found a 
Cossack pony at hand, got on its back, and fled with all 
speed to his main body. Our men took possession of the 
Eussian general’s horses, his papers, his wagons, and his 
wine, as well as his plate and the dinner on the table. 
Immense booty was also taken in the camp by other companies. 

At the uproar of this unexpected attack panic seized the 
enemy. They fled in most cases without thinking of taking 
their arms. The disorder was complete, and meanwhile the 
approach of our infantry divisions was announced by a brisk 
fire, and the sound of drums beating the charge. Everything 
pointed to an immense success for the French troops, at 
whose head was marching Saint-Cyr, calm as usual. But 
in war an unforeseen and often unimportant incident changes 
the aspect of affairs. A great number of the enemy’s soldiers 
had reached the rear of the camp in their flight. There was 
bivouacking the squadron of the ‘ gentlemen-guards,’ which 
had arrived only a few hours back. This force, composed 
of young men selected from the noblest families, was 
commanded by a major of tried courage, whose ardour, it 
was said, had recently been increased by copious libations. 
As soon as he learnt what was going on this officer mounted 
his horse, and, followed by 120 cavaliers, dashed upon the 
French. The first of our battalions whom he attacked 
belonged to the 26th. It offered a vigorous resistance, and 
the guards, repulsed with loss, were trying to rally to charge 
a second time in line, when their major, impatient at the 
time which it takes for horsemen in disorder to recover their 
ranks, left the French battalion, which he could not break, 
and, ordering his men to follow him, launched them at full 
speed in loose order through the camp. He found it full of 
our allies, Portuguese, Swiss, and Bavarian infantry, some of 
whom, scattered by the very effect of their victory, were 






seeking to reassemble, while others were collecting the 
plunder which the Russians had abandoned. Of these, the 
guards killed and wounded a good many, until they began to 
retreat, at first in disorder, soon even in panic-stricken flight. 
In such cases soldiers take all of their own side who are 
running up to join them for the enemy; and in a cloud of 
dust the number of the pursuers, often only a handful of men, 
appears immense. This was what happened here. The 
^ gentlemen-guards' scattered over a wide space, and always 
coming on without looking behind them, looked to the fugitives 
like a huge body of cavalry; so that the disorder spread until 
it reached a Swiss battalion in the midst of which General 
Saint-Cyr had taken refuge, and by the pressure of the crowd 
he and his horse were overturned into a ditch. In his plain 
blue overcoat, with no mark of his rank, the general lay 
prostrate on the ground, and made no movement when the 
guards drew near, and they, thinking him dead, or taking 
him for some non-combatant ofiicial, passed on over the plain 
in pursuit. There is no knowing where the disorder would 
have stayed had not General Berckheim, with equal boldness 
and good sense, hurried up at the head of the 4th Cuirassiers 
and charged the Russian horsemen. They defended them¬ 
selves bravely, but were nearly all killed or taken, their 
valiant major being among the slain. If the charge executed 
by this handful of men had been properly supported it would 
have been very effective; and this fine feat of arms performed 
by the ^ gentlemen-guards ’ proved afresh that an attack by 
cavalry has the best chance of success when it is unexpected. 

General Saint-Cyr, having been picked up by our cuiras¬ 
siers, at once ordered all his infantry divisions forward, and 
attacked the Russians before they had recovered from their 
disorder. Success was not for a moment doubtful—the 
enemy were heaten with the loss of many men and guns. 
While this infantry action was taking place before Polotsk ^ 
the fortunes of the left wing of our army in the meadows* 
along the Dwina were as follows. As soon as the first 
cannon-shot gave the signal for action, onr cavalry regiments,, 
headed by Castex’s brigade, moved rapidly to meet the 


enemy’s squadrons wliicli were advancing on us. A serious 
•engagement appeared imminent, and General Castex kindly 
remarked to me that though I had been able, in spite of my 
wound, to command my regiment at Sivoshina and the 
Svolna, when I only had to face infantry and artillery fire', 
it did not follow that I could do so now, when we should be 
engaged with cavalry. I might find myself involved in a 
charge without the means of defending myself, since, as I 
could only use one arm, I could not hold both sabre and 
bridle; and he advised me, therefore, to stay for the moment 
with the infantry division posted in reserve. I felt that I 
could not accept this good-natured offer, and expressed so 
sti'ongly my objection to being away from the regiment that 
the general yielded; but he had six of the bravest troopers 
placed close in rear of me, commanded by the intrepid 
Sergeant PrucYhomme. Further, I had beside me the two 
adjutants, the regimental staflf-sergeants, a trumpeter, and 
Pousse, my orderly, one of the best men in the regiment. 
Thus surrounded, and riding in front of the centre of a 
squadron, I was pretty well protected, and in the case of 
urgent necessity I could drop my reins and take up my 
sword, which hung to my wrist by its knot. 

The meadow being large enough to hold two regiments 
in line, the 23rd and 24th formed the first line, General 
Corbineau’s brigade, consisting of three regiments, forming 
the second, and the cuirassiers following as reserve. The 
24th, which was on the left, had in front of it a regiment of 
Kussian dragoons; my regiment was facing Cossacks of the 
guard, known by their red coats and the beauty of their 
horses. These, though they had arrived only a few hours 
before, seemed in no way fatigued. We advanced at a 
gallop, and as soon as we were within striking distance 
General Castex gave the word to charge. His brigade fell 
upon the Russians, and at the first shock the 24th broke the 
dragoons opposed to them. My regiment met with more 
resistance from the Cossacks, picked men of large stature, 
and armed with lances fourteen feet long, which they held 
very straight. I had some men killed, a good many wounded; 



but when, at length, mj troopers had pierced the bristling 
line of steel, all the advantage was on our side. In a cavalry 
fight the length of lances is a drawback when their bearers 
have lost their order and are pressed closely by adversaries 
armed with swords which they can handle easily, while the 
lancers find it difficult to present the point of their poles. 
So the Cossacks were constrained to show their backs, and 
then my troopers did great execution and took many excel¬ 
lent horses. 

As we were about to follow up our success our attention 
was drawn by a great uproar to our right, and we saw the 
plain covered with fugitives ; it was just then that the 
gentlemen-guards ^ were making their vigorous charge. 
General Castex, deeming it unwise to advance further while 
‘Our centre seemed to be retreating in confusion, ordered the 
recall to be sounded, and the brigade halted. But it had 
hardly re-formed, when the Cossacks, emboldened by what was 
taking place on the centre, and anxious to avenge their first 
defeat, returned to the charge and dashed madly on my 
squadrons, while the Grodno Hussars attacked the 24th. 
Repulsed at all points by Castex’s brigade, the Russians 
brought up in succession their second and third lines, while 
General Corbineau supported us with the 7th and 20th Chas¬ 
seurs and the 8th Lancers. A grand cavalry engagement 
ensued, in which each side experienced varying fortunes. 
Our cuirassiers were just coming up to take part in it, and 
the Russian cuirassiers were advancing also, when Wittgen- 
:stein, seeing that his infantry was beaten and hard pressed 
by ours, ordered his cavalry to retire; but it was too closely 
►engaged to be able to eflect a retreat easily. Indeed, Generals 
Oastex and Corbineau, sure of support from the cuirassiers, 
were launching their brigades alternately at the Russian 
cavalry, who were being thrown into great disorder and 
losing heavily. General Saint-Oyr, having got beyond ike 
forest, where our victorious divisions of infantry and cavalry 
were collected, and seeing that night was coming on, stopped 
the pursuit, and the troops returned to Polotsk and reamed 
the bivouacs which they had left a few hours before. 


During tliis bustling cavalry action my wound had caused 
me severe pain, especially when I had to put my horse into- 
a gallop. My inability to defend myself often put me into a 
very awkward position, from which I should not have escaped 
had I not been surrounded by a group of brave men who 
never let me out of their sight. One time, when I was 
pushed by the combatants on to a section of Cossacks, I was 
obliged, in self-defence, to let go my reins and take my 
sword. However, I had no need to use it, for the men of 
every rank who escorted me, seeing their commander in 
danger, furiously attacked the Cossacks by whom I was sur¬ 
rounded, made many of them bite the dust, and put the rest 
to flight. My orderly, Fousse, killed three; Adjutant Joly^ 
two. I returned, therefore, from this great fight safe and 
sound. I had wished to be present at it in person in order 
to put still more dash into my regiment, and to show that, 
so long as I could sit on my horse, I felt bound in honour to 
command it in the hour of danger. Officers and men were 
much pleased with my devotion, and, as you will see later 
when I come to speak of the disasters of the great retreat,, 
the liking they had for me increased. 

When cavalry meets cavalry the slaughter is much less 
than when it is opposed to infantry. Moreover, the Russian 
troopers are generally awkward in handling their weapons, 
and their leaders not very competent in handling their men.^ 
Thus, although at Polotsk my regiment had to do with the 
Cossacks of the Guard, reputed among the best troops in 
the Russian service, its losses were not heavy. I had eight 
or nine killed and some thirty wounded, but among the 
latter was Major Fontaine. This excellent and valiant officer 
was in the thick of the scuffle when his horse was killed. He 
was trying with the help of some of the men to get his feet dis¬ 
entangled from the stirrups, when a confounded Cossack officer,, 
galloping into the middle of the group, leant dexterously over, 
and aimed a terrible blow at Fontaine, destroying his left 
eye, injuring the other, and splitting his nose. As, however, 
the Russian officer was going off, proud of his exploit, one of 
[ * English readers will remember the heavy cavalr}^ action at Balaclava.] 



our mon broke kis back witk a pistol-sliot at six paces’ 
distance, and thus avenged his major. I had M. Fontaine 
attended to as soon as possible, and he was placed in the 
Jesuit convent at Polotsk. Visiting him that evening, I was 
much struck with the brave soldier’s resignation. With an 
eye quite destroyed, he was patiently enduring all the pain 
and inconveniences resulting from the almost total loss of 
sight. He was never again fit for active service, which was 
a great loss to the 23rd Chasseurs. He had belonged to the 
regiment since its formation, universally loved and esteemed,, 
and I could sympathise with its loss. Left as I was, the 
only field-officer in the regiment, I had to see to the duties 
of all, which was a heavy task. 

You will think that I have described too much in detail 
the various actions in which the 2nd corps was concerned; but 
I repeat what I have said before, that I enjoy the reminiscences 
of the great wars in which I took part, and I speak of them 
with pleasure. I seem to be in the field, in the midst of my 
gallant companions, most of whom, alas! have now left this 
world. 

But to return to the Russian campaign. Anyone but 
Saint-Cyr, after such heavy fighting, would have reviewed 
his troops, complimented them on their courage, and in¬ 
quired into their wants; but that was not his way. The 
last shot had hardly been fired when Saint-Cyr went and shut 
himself in the Jesuit convent, where he spent all his days 
and part of his nights in—what do you suppose ? Playing 
the fiddle ! This was his master passion, and nothing but the 
necessity of marching against. the enemy could draw him 
from it. He left the task of placing the troops to Generals 
Laurencez and Wrede, who posted two divisions of infantry 
and the cuirassiers on the left bank of the Dwina. The third 
French and the two Bavarian divisions remained at Polotsk, 
where they were set to throw up a vast entrenched camp to 
serve as a base for the troops, who from this important point 
covered the left and rear of the Grand Army in its march to¬ 
wards Smolensk and Moscow. Oorbineau’s and Castex’s brigades 
of light cavalry were placed two leagues in advance of the 
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great camp, on tlie left bank of tbe Polota, a small stream 
wHcli joins the Dwina at Polotsk. My regiment was to 
bivouac near a village called Luckonski, the colonel of the 
24th fixing himself a quarter of a league in rear of ns. 
We stayed there two months, during the first of which w© 
never went far away. 

On hearing of Saint-Cyr’s victory the Emperor sent him 
his marshafs baton. But instead of visiting his troops, the 
new marshal lived, if possible, more apart than ever. No 
one could approach the commander-in-chief, whence the 
soldiers nicknamed him ^ the owl.’ The numerous rooms of 
the convent would have been of great service for the wounded, 
but he would live there alone, and thought he had conceded 
.a great deal when he allowed wounded field-officers to be put 
in the out-buildings. Even they were only allowed to remain 
forty-eight hours, after which they had to be moved into the 
town. The cellars were overflowing with provisions, but the 
marshal kept the keys, and not even the hospitals could get 
anything. I had much trouble in getting two bottles of 
wine for Major Fontaine. Strange to say, Saint-Cyr was 
most abstemious, and used scarcely any of the stores for 
himself. Two months later, when the French had to leave 
the place, after setting town and convent on fire, all these 
provisions, which the marshal would not distribute, became 
the prey of the Russians or of the flames. 



CHAPTBE XXVn 

While the events which I have just been recording had 
been taking place before Polotsk, the Emperor had stayed at 
Witebsk and thence was directing the operations of Ms 
numerous army corps. Some military writem have Mam^ 
Napoleon for losing his time first at Wilna, where he stayed 
nineteen days, and then at Witebsk, where he passed seven¬ 
teen ; asserting that these thirty-six days might have teen 
better employed, especially in a country where the summer 
is very short, and the rigours of winter begin to be felt by 
the end of September. The blame seems to be well founded 
up to a certain point; but some extenuation may be found, 
first, in the hope which the Emperor had of seeing the 
Russians seek an understanding ; secondly, by the necessity 
of concentrating the various corps which had been detached 
in pursuit of Bagration ; and, lastly, because some rest had 
to be granted to the troops. In addition to their day's 
march they had every evening to go and seek provisions far 
from their bivouacs, since the Russians as they retired had 
burnt all stores, and it was impossible to distribute rations 
regularly to the French troops. Davout's corps was, however, 
for a long time a fortunate exception to this rule, since that 
marshal, who was no less great as an administrator than as a 
leader, had organised before the passage of the Niemen huge 
trains of small carts to follow his army. These carte, fil^ 
with biscuits, salted meat, and vegetables, were drawn hj 
oxen, a certain number of which were slaughter^ mmj 
evening. This, while assuring a supply of provimon^ had a 
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Polotsk, lie moved to Krasnoe, where part of the Grand Ar' 
was assembled in presence of the enemy. A battle v 
expected, but only a slight engagement took place with 1 
Russian rear-guard, who were beaten and retreated nimb 
On the ISth, his fete day, the Emperor held a march past 
the troops, who greeted him with enthusiasm. Next day i 
army came in sight of Smolensk, called by the Russians ^ t 
holy,’ since they regard it as the key of Moscow and t 
palladium of their Empire. Ancient prophecies predict 
great misfortunes to Russia whensoever she let Smolensk 
taken. This superstition, studiously fostered by the Govei 
ment, dates from the time when the town marked t 
extreme frontier of the Muscovites. 

King Murat and Marshal Ney were the first to arri 
before Smolensk, and thought, for some reason which did n 
■appear, that the enemy had abandoned the place. Th( 
reports to the Emperor having made him adopt the sar 

■ opinion, he gave orders for the advance-guard to be marchi 
into the town. Ney, in his impatience, awaited no furth 
<>rders. He advanced towards the gate with a feeble escc 
of hussars, when suddenly a regiment of Cossacks, masked 1 
. a fold in the ground and a thicket, dashed upon our troopei 
drove them back, and surrounded Marshal Ney, who was 

■ close pressed that a pistol-bullet fired almost point-blar 
tore his coat collar. Luckily, Domanget’s brigade came i 
.and relieved the marshal, and the arrival of General Razoui 
infantry permitted Ney to approach near enough to the tov 
to convince himself that the Russians purposed to defend it 

Seeing that the ramparts were armed with a great numb( 
•of guns, General Ebl6 of the artillery, a most able mai 
advised the Emperor to turn the place, by sending Prim 
Poniatowski’s Polish corps to cross the Dnieper two leagu( 
further up. But Napoleon, following the opinion of Ne; 
who assured him that Smolensk would be easily carrie( 
gave the order to attack. Thereupon the corps of Davou 
Ney, and Poniatowski made for the place from dijfferent sidei 
A murderous fire was opened from the ramparts, and th: 
was not equal to that which came from the batteries on th 


took place. Our troops were decimated by round-sbot, 
grape, and shells, while our artillery could make no impres¬ 
sion on the walls. At length, as night came on, the enemy, 
•after disputing the ground valiantly foot by foot, was pushed 
back into Smolensk, and made ready to abandon it. But as 
they withdrew they set it on fire in various quarters, and 
thus the Emperor saw his hopes of taking a town which he 
had every reason to suppose was full of provisions vanish. 
Not till daybreak on the next morning did the French enter 
the place, the streets of which were heaped with corpses and 
smoking ruins. The capture of Smolensk had cost us 12,000 
men, killed and wounded ; and this huge loss we might have 
•avoided by crossing the Dnieper, as General Eble proposed, 
further up, for in that case General Barclay de Tolly would 
have had to evacuate the place and retreat towards Moscow 
•on pain of being cut off. After burning the bridge the 
Eussians took up their position for the moment upon the 
high ground of the right bank, but soon retreated along the 
road to Moscow. Marshal Ney pursued them with his own 
corps, strengthened by Gudin’s division and Davoufs. A 
short distance from Smolensk he came up with the Eussian 
army at Valutina, engaged in a defile, with all its baggage. 
The action developed into a real battle, which would have 
been fatal to the enemy if General Junot, who had accom¬ 
plished the passage of the Dnieper too slowly at Prondichewo, 
two leagues above Smolensk, and halted there for forty-eight 
hours, had marched upon the sound of Ney’s guns, only a 
league away from him. But, though warned by Ney, Junot 
did not stir. In vain did the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, 
Chabot, bring him an order to join Ney; in vain did Gourgaud 
repeat the order. Junot remained immovable. 

Meanwhile Ney, engaged with infinitely superior forces, 
had brought all his troops successively into action, and 
ordered Gudin’s division to capture the formidable positions 
occupied by the Eussians. The order was carried out in the 
most intrepid fashion, but in the very first attack the brave 
general fell mortally wounded. Yet always maintaining his 


wonderful coolness, he wished before he died to assure the- 
success of the troops whom he had so often led to victory^ 
and appointed General Gerard, though he was the junior 
major-general of the division, to succeed him in the com¬ 
mand. Gerard at once placed himself at the head of the 
division, and by ten o’clock in the evening, after losing 1,800 
men and slaying 6,000 of the enemy, he remained m 
possession of the field of battle, the Russians retiring in 
haste. 

Next day the Emperor came to inspect the troops whO’ 
had fought so valiantly. He distributed rewards freely, and 
confirmed Gerard in command of the division. General 
Gudin died a few hours later. 

If Junot had chosen to take part in the fight he could 
have shut the Russian army into a narrow defile, where it 
would have been caught between two fires and compelled to 
lay down its arms, and this would have put an end to the 
war. Then people regretted King Jerome, who, though a 
poor general, would probably have come to the assistance of 
Ney, and everyone expected to see Junot severely punished. 
But he was the first officer in whom Napoleon had inspired a 
personal attachment, and he had followed him in every cam¬ 
paign from Toulon to Russia; the Emperor liked him and 
forgave him—a misfortune, for it was becoming necessary to 
make an example. 

As soon as the capture of Smolensk was known in Russia 
a universal outcry arose against General Barclay de Tolly. 
He was a German ; the nation accused him of not conducting 
the war with sufficient vigour, and demanded a Muscovite 
general to defend the ancient Muscovy. The Emperor Alex¬ 
ander was forced to give way, and conferred the command in 
chief of all his armies on General Kutusoff; he was past his 
prime and a man of little ability, best known for having been 
defeated at Austerlitz. But he had the merit, in the circum¬ 
stances a great one, of being a Russian of the old stock; 
which gave him much influence, both over the troops and 
over the mass of the people. 

The French advance-guard, always pushing the enemy 



before it, had passed Dorogobush before the Emperor made up 
his mind to leave Smolensk. It was oppressively hot; they 
had to march on shifting sands ; and the supply of food was 
insufficient for such a mighty assemblage of men and horses, 
for the Eussians had left nothing behind them but burnt 
villages and farms. When the army entered Wiazma that 
pretty town was in flames^ and so with Ghiat. The nearer 
they drew to Moscow the scantier grew the resources of the 
country. Men, and especially horses, began to die. In a 
few days cold rain succeeded the intolerable heat, and con¬ 
tinued till September 4; autumn was coming on. The army 
was not more than six leagues from Mojaisk, the last town 
left to take before reaching Moscow, when a considerable in¬ 
crease was perceived in the strength of the enemy’s rear-guard, 
and there was every sign that a great battle was at last 
going to be fought. On the 5th our advance was checked for 
a moment by a powerful Russian column strongly intrenched 
on a rising ground garnished with twelve guns. The 57th 
of the line, which in the Italian days the Emperor had sur- 
named ^ The Terrible,’ bravely maintained its reputation by 
capturing the enemy’s redoubt and artillery. They were 
now on the ground where forty-eight hours later took place 
the battle which the Russians call Borodino^ the French 
la Moskovuu 

On September 6 the Emperor issued a general order 
announcing a battle for the morrow. The army joyfully 
awaited the great day which was to end its misery, for the 
troops had received no rations for a month, each man living 
how he could. The final arrangements were made on both 
sides. For the Russians, Bagration commanded the left wing, 
62,000 men; in the centre was the hetman Platoff, with 
his Cossacks, and 30,000 .infantry in reserve; the rights 
consisting of 70,000 men, was under Barclay de Tolly, 
who, having been deposed from the chief command, had 
taken a secondary place. Kutusoff was commander-in-chief. 
To oppose his 162,000 men the Emperor Napoleon had 
barely 140,000 at his disposal. They were thus distributed : 
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Eugene commanded the left, Davout the right, Ney the 
centre, Murat the cavalry, the guard was in reserve. 

The battle was fought on September 7. The weather 
was overcast, and a cold wind raised clouds of dust. The 
Emperor, suffering terribly from headache, descended towards 
a kind of ravine, where he passed the greater part of the day 
in pacing about. From this spot he could see only a portion 
-of the field, and to command the whole of it he had to ascend 
n. neighbouring hillock. This he did only twice during the 
battle, and he has been reproached with inaction; but it 
must be remarked that at the point where he was with the 
reserve he was in a position to receive frequent reports as to 
what was taking place all along the line; while if he had been 
•always going from one wing to another over ground so broken, 
the aides-de-camp bringing important intelligence would not 
have known where to find him. It must be remembered, too, 
that he was unwell, and the icy wind, blowing with great 
force, prevented him from staying on horseback. 

As I was not present at the battle of the Moskwa I 
refrain from entering into details of the manoeuvres, and 
anerely say that, after unparalleled efforts, the French 
obtained a victory over the Russians, whose resistance was 
most obstinate. Naturally, the battle reckons* as one of the 
most bloody of this age. The losses of the two armies were 
•calculated at 50,000. The French lost forty-nine generals, 
killed and wounded, and had 20,000 men disabled. The 
Russian loss was greater by a third. General Bagration, 
their best officer, was killed, and, by a strange chance, the 
ground on which the battle was fought was his property. 
'The French took very few prisoners—a proof of the valour 
with which the vanquished fought. 

Several interesting episodes occurred daring the action. 
'Thus, when the Russian left, twice broken by the efforts of 
Murat, Davout, and Ney, and rallying as often, was coming 
a third time to the charge, Murat sent General Belliard to 
the .f]mperor with a request that he would send part of his 
guard to complete the victory, as otherwise it would take 
,a second battle to beat the Russians. Napoleon was 
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wlio commanded tlie guard, said, ^ Allow me to 
that your Majesty is at this moment seven hundr< 
from France.’ Whether this remark decided the 
or he did not think the battle sufficiently de\ 
■employ his reserve, he refused to do so. Tv 
requests met with the same answer. 

One of the most remarkable feats performs 
battle, so fertile of brave actions, was the follow 
front of the enemy’s line was covered by higj 
provided with redoubts, redans, and, above all, a 
fort armed'with eighty guns. The French, after 1 
had carried all these works, but had been unable to 
ground in the fort. General Montbrun, commandii] 
cavalry corps, observed by the aid of his telescop( 
fort was not closed at the gorge, and that the Euss 
were entering by sections; while it was possible, 1 
the high ground, to avoid the ramparts and the 
bring the squadrons up to the gate by gently slopi: 
practicable for horses. Accordingly, he proposec 
the fort in rear with his cavalry, while the infantr 
it in front. This daring suggestion was approved 
rand the Emperor, and its execution entrusted to ' 
But while that fearless general was preparing for 
was killed by a cannon-ball—a great loss for the 8 
the Emperor sent General Caulaincourt, broth 
grand equerry, to take his place. Then was si 
thing unprecedented in the annals of war: a fori 
by many guns and several battalions, attacked anc 
by a cavalry column. Caulaincourt, hastening < 
•division of cuirassiers, the 5th regiment, unde 
Christophe, leading, reached the entrance, mad^ 
inside, and fell with a bullet through his head 
Christophe and his cuirassiers avenged their § 
putting part of the garrison to the sword, 
remained in their hands, and the victory of the I 
assured. In these days, with their insatiable thii 
motion, people would be astonished if, after so fir 
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)lorLel were not promoted. But -under tlie Empire- 
was held in check; Christophe did not become a 
)r several years, and never expressed any dissatis- 
the delay. 

ugh the Russians bad been beaten, and forced 
ite the field of battle, their commander-in-chief, 
had the audacity to write to the Emperor- 
r that he had just won a great victory over tbe 
This misleading news reached St. Petersburg on 
of Alexander’s fete^ and caused the liveliest joy.. 

' was sung, while Kutusoff was proclaimed tbe 
his country, and created field-marshal.' But tbe 
s soon known, and joy turned to mourning, 
jusoff was a field-marshal, and he desired no more, 
r than the timid Alexander would have severely 
the falsehood; but be could not do without 
who therefore remained in command of the army. 
Russians, in their retreat towards Moscow, were 
I on the morning of tbe 8th at Mojaisk, and in 
Jry action which ensued General Belliard was 
[Napoleon stayed three days at Mojaisk to await 
3S. One which had come the day before the battle 
j much to cause his indisposition, for it announced 
t of Marshal Marmont at Salamanca. Marmont was 
apoleon’s mistakes. Tbey^had been together at tbe 
Brienne, where Marmont’s schoolboy successes bad 
Emperor to credit him with more military talent 
performances justified. When he replaced Massena 
he gave out that be was going to beat Wellington. 
Qow vanquished and wounded, and but for General 
ds army would have lost still more heavily. This 
he might have made the Emperor reflect that while- 
invading Russia he was losing Spain. Major 
who brought the despatch, was wounded in the- 
the great redoubt—a long way to come in search 
>t!] • 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tapoleon left Mojaisk on September 12 and entered Moscow 
n tbe 15tli. The great town was deserted, the goyernor, 
i-eneral Rostopchin, having made all the inhabitants go out. 
'!h.is Rostopchin, whom some would make a hero, was a 
>arbarian who shrank from no means to make himself 
lotorious. He had allowed a number of foreign traders to be 
:illed by the populace ; above all, some French domiciled in 
Moscow, whose only crime was that they were suspected of 
wishing for the arrival of Napoleon’s troops. Some days 
)efore the battle of the Moskwa, the Cossacks having captured 
b hundred of the French sick. General Kutusoff sent them to 
he governor of Moscow. Without any pity for their sujffer- 
ngs, he left them without food for forty-eight hours, and 
hen marched them through the streets, where several of the 
poor wretches died of hunger. Meanwhile the police-agents 
’ead a proclamation in which Rostopchin, to encourage the 
people, said that all the French were equally feeble, and would 
oe as easily knocked over. At the end of this terrible pro¬ 
fession the greater part of our soldiers who survived it were 
butchered by the populace, without any attempt on Rostopchin’s 
part to stop 

The beaten Russian troops only passed through Moscow, 
and went on to re-form thirty leagues further, towards 
Kalouga. King Murat followed them with infantry and 
cavalry, while the guard remained in the city, and Napoleon 
established himself in the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the 
Czars. All was apparently quiet, when, on the night of 
September 15, the French and German traders who had 


soon confirmed by a Russian police-agent, who C( 
make up his mind to execute the orders of his chief, 
that before leaving Moscow Rostopchin had set 1 
prisoners, and distributed to them torches made by 
workmen. The incendiaries were in the palace awaii 
signal. The Emperor at once prescribed the mos 
measures. The streets were patrolled, and many 1 
caught in the act of arson were killed. But it was i 
the fire burst out at different points, and spread all t 
rapidly that Rostopchin had had all the pumps remc 
that in a short time Moscow was one fiery furnac 
Emperor left the Kremlin, and took refuge in the ch, 
Peterskoe; only returned three days later, when the 
beginning to burn itself out. I shall not enter i: 
details of the burning of Moscow, as the story has b( 
by several eye-witnesses, but will discuss later on th( 
of this enormous catastrophe. 

Napoleon, misconceiving Alexander’s situation, wa 
in hope of his coming to terms. At length, tired of ’ 
he decided to write to him. Meanwhile the Russia 
was being reorganised in the direction of Kalouga, wi 
commander sent officers towards Moscow to bring 
their regiments the stragglers, who were estimated at 
These men had retired to the suburbs, and went aboi 
among our bivouacs, sitting at our soldiers’ fires, an< 
with them, without its occurring to anyone to mak 
prisoners. This was a mistake, for they gradually i 
their army, while ours was growing weaker every d 
sickness and the effects of the first cold weather. Ou: 
horses, owing to the immense labour which Murat had t] 

* M. de S^gur writes: ‘ There was no longer any concealmei 
^ fate to which Moscow was doomed. At night emissaries knocl 
the doors announcing the fire. The pumps had been removed, ; 
knew what to do. That day a terrible scene ended the sad drat 
prisons opened, and a filthy crowd issued tumultuously. From 
Moscow belonged neither to French nor Russians, but to this 
whose rage was guided by police officers and men. They were 03 
and his post assigned to each, and they dispersed, to let fire an< 
burst forth on all sides at once.’ 
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Mindful of his brilliant successes against the Prussians in 180 G 
and 1807, he thought that cavalry could do anything, and 
march twelve or fifteen leagues a day, the only thing neces- 
sary being to bring the heads of his columns in contact with 
the enemy. But the conditions were much changed by the 
climate, the difficulty of getting forage, the length of the 
campaign, and, above all, Eussian tenacity. Thus when we 
arrived at Moscow half the cavalry had no horses, and Murat 
destroyed the rest in the province of Kalouga. Proud of his 
stature and his courage, and always bedizened in strange but 
brilliant costumes, the prince had attracted the notice of the 
enemy, and liked to parley with them, exchanging presents 
with the Cossack leaders. Kutusoff took advantage of these 
meetings to keep up false hopes of peace, which were passed 
on from Murat to the Emperor. But one day the same 
enemy who said he was growing weak roused himself, slipped 
through our cantonments, and walked off with several 
baggage-trains, a squadron of dragoons of the guard, and a 
battalion of the line. Prom that time Napoleon forbade all 
communication with the Eussians except by his authority. 

He did not, however, lose all hope of peace. On October 4 
he sent General Lauriston to Kutusoff’s headquarters. The 
cunning Eussian showed Lauriston a letter from himself tc 
the Emperor Alexander urging him to accept the French 
proposals, seeing, as he said, that the Eussian army was in nc 
state to continue the war. But hardly had the officer bearing 
this despatch started for St. Petersburg, furnished bj 
Lauriston with a passport to guard him against attack fron 
any of our people who were prowling between the two armies 
when Kutusoff sent a second aide-de-camp to his Emperor 
Having no French passport he was caught by our patrols 
arrested as lawful prize, and his despatches sent to Napoleon 
They contained the very opposite of what Kutusoff had showi 
to Lauriston. In fact, the Eussian marshal, after begging 
his sovereign not to treat with the French, announced tha 
Admiral Tchichagoff’s army, having left Wallachia afte 
peace made with the Turks, was advancing on Minsk to cu 


apoleon’s retreat. He further informed Alexander of the 
brsation which he had been so diligently keeping up with 

bt, . in order to maintain the French in their mischievous 
‘ity at Moscow at so advanced a season of the year, 
ght of this letter Napoleon, perceiving that he had been 
ed, burst into a violent rage, and, it is said, formed a plan 
lurching on St. Petersburg. But the weakness of his 
^ and the rigours of winter were in the way of that 
dition; and, moreover, he had important reasons for 
ing to be near Germany, and in a better position for 
ing an eye on it and on ajffairs in France. A conspiracy 
broken out in Paris, and for one day its leaders had been 
lossession of the capital. General Malet, an excitable 
m, had thrown the spark which might have kindled a 
i; and if he had not been met by a man no less clear-headed 

energetic, in the person of Laborde, it might have been 
p with the Imperial Government. Even so the incident 
e a great impression,, and Napoleon’s grief at learning the 
^er in which his family and his ministers had been may 
nagined. 

MEeanwhile his position at Moscow was growing daily more 
►US. The cold was already intense, and only those 
.ers who were French by birth retained their spirit. But 

were not the half of those whom Napoleon had led into 

da. The rest were Germans, Swiss, Croats, Italians, 
liards, Portuguese. All these foreigners, who remained 
I so long as the army prospered, were beginning to 
able; Russian agents inundated our camps with procla- 
ons in divers languages; and the men began to desert in 
t numbers under promise that they should be sent home. 

es this, the two wings of the Grand Army, composed 
y of Austrians and Prnssians, were no longer in line 

the centre as when the campaign began, but were in 
rear, ready to bar onr road at a word from their sovereigns, 
ancient and irreconcilable enemies of France. The 
fion was most critical; 'and, bitter as it was to Napoleon’s 
i, by withdrawing before he had imposed peace on 
ander, to admit to the whole world that he had missed 


the aim of Hs ©xpeditioa, the word ^retreat' was at last 
spoken. Not yet, however, had the Emperor or the marshals 
or anyone any idea of leaving Russia and recrossing the 
Niemen; it was only a question of taking up winter quarters 
in some of the least uncomfortable provinces of Poland. 

The evacuation of Moscow was thus practically settled; 
but, before making up his mind to carry it out, Napoleon, with 
some last hope of an understanding, sent Caulaincourt, the 
Duke of Vicenza, to Marshal Kutusoff, but got no reply. 
During this delay our army was melting away daily, while in 
blind confidence our outposts were left exposed in the pro¬ 
vince of Kalouga. Suddenly an unexpected event occurred, 
to open the eyes of the most incredulous, and destroy any 
hopes which the Emperor might retain on the subject of 
peace. 

General Sebastian!, whom we saw allowing himself to be 
surprised at Druia, had replaced Montbrun in the command 

• of the 2nd cav airy corps. Close to the enemy as he was, he 
passed his days in slippers reading Italian poetry and never 
reconnoitring. Kutusoff took advantage of this, and on 
October 18 marched on Sebastiani’s corps, surrounded it, 
overwhelmed it by superior numbers, and compelled it to 
abandon part of its artillery. The three cavalry divisions 

• only succeeded in rejoining Murat’s troops by cutting down 
several battalions of the enemy who tried in vain to oppose 
their passage. S6bastiani, who was brave enough, displayed 
much courage in the fight; but as a general he may be 
noted for mediocrity. When we come to the campaign of 
1813 you will have further proof of it. 

Simultaneously with this surprise of Sebastian!, Kutusofi 
attacked Murat all along his line; and the prince himself was 
slightly wounded. The Emperor heard of the affair the same 
'day; also that 10,000 cavalry from the army of Wallachia 
had been permitted by our allies the Austrians to reach the 
enemy’s camp. Thereupon he ordered that the retreat should 
begin next day. 

On the morning of October 19 the Emperor left Moscow. 
He had entered it on September 15. He himself, with the Old 



Guard and tli© main body of the army, took the road tO' 
Kalonga. Marshal Mortier and two divisions of the Youngs 
Guard stayed for twenty-four hours in the city to complete its 
ruin by blowing up the Kremlin, with orders to bring up the- 
rear. The army was followed by more than 40,000 vehicles, 
which blocked the defiles. When this was remarked to the- 
Emperor he said that each of them would save two wounded, 
and would feed several men, while they would gradually be¬ 
got rid of. This philanthropic system seems to me open to 
objection ; for the need of lightening the march of an army 
in retreat appears to take precedence of all other considera¬ 
tions. 

While the French were at Moscow, King Murat and his- 
cavalry had been occupying part of the province of Kalouga, 
but had not taken the town of that name, the neighbourhood 
of which is very fertile. The Emperor, wishing to avoid 
passing the battlefield of the Moskwa, and taking the- 
Mojaisk road, the resources of which the army had already 
exhausted, took the line of Kalouga. From this he hoped tO‘ 
reach Smolensk through a fertile and unexhausted district. 
But, after several days’ march, our troops, which since Murat 
had rejoined them, amounted still to over 100,000 men, found 
themselves in presence of the Eussian army, occupying the- 
little town of Malo-Jaroslavitz. The enemy’s position was- 
exceedingly strong, but the Emperor none the less ordered 
Bugdne to attack it with the Italian corps and the divisions 
of Morand and Gerard. Nothing could stay the dash of our- 
troops, and they took the town after a long and murderous 
engagement, which cost us 4,000 men killed and wounded. 
General Delzons, a most deserving ofiScer, was among the 
killed. Next day, October 24, the Emperor, astounded by 
the brisk resistance by which he had been met, and knowing 
that the whole Eussian army blocked his road, halted his 
troops, and spent three days in considering what steps he 
should take. 

During a reconnoissance Napoleon was on the verge of" 
being captured by the enemy. It was a thick fog. Suddenly 
the shouts of ^ Hourra ! hourra ! ’ were heard, and a number of* 



Cossacks issued from a wood near the road. They crossed 
the road twenty paces from the Emperor, overturning and 
spearing all whom they met as they passed. But General Eapp,. 
dashing forward at the head of two squadrons of chasseurs and 
mounted grenadiers of the guard, put the enemy to flight. 
In this fight M. Le Couteulx, my old comrade on Lannes^ 
staff, now Prince Berthier’s aide-de-camp, having armed him¬ 
self with the lance of a Cossack whom he had slain, was 
imprudent enough to return brandishing the weapon. It 
was the more imprudent that he had on a furred pelisse and 
cap, under which the French uniform could not be seen. 
Accordingly, a grenadier, taking him for a Cossack ofldcer,. 
and seeing him make for the Emperor, pursued him, and ran 
him through with his gigantic sabre. In spite of this fright¬ 
ful wound Le Couteulx survived both the cold and the fatigues 
of the retreat, and got back to France, travelling in one of 
the Emperor’s carriages. 

Napoleon, having assured himself by reconnoissances that 
it was impossible to continue his march towards Kalouga,, 
except by fighting a sanguinary battle against Kutusoff’s- 
numbers, decided to regain Smolensk by way of Mojaisk. 
So the army left a fertile region to follow a route which they 
had devastated and had traversed in September amid blazing 
villages and heaps of corpses. The nature of the Emperor’s 
movement, which resulted in bringing him, after ten days’ 
hard work, to a point only twelve leagues from Moscow, made 
the troops very anxious as to the future. The weather be¬ 
came fearful; and after bloAving up the Ehemlin, Marshal 
Mortier* rejoined the Emperor. Again the army beheld 
Mojaisk and the battlefield of the Moskwa. The ground 
was furrowed by cannon-balls and covered with debris of 
every kind, and 30,000 corpses half-devoured by wolves. 
The soldiers and the Emperor passed quickly, casting a sad 
look on this vast charnel-house. 

In the first edition of his work on the campaign M. de 
S6gur says that as they passed the battlefield they saw an 
unhappy Frenchman, who, having had both his legs smashed 
in the fight, had packed himself into the body of a dead 



and had lived there for fifty days, using the flesh of the 
L both to feed himself and to dress his wounds. It was 
d out to him that the man would have been stifled by 
-ses of decomposition, and that he would probably have 
red to cover his wounds with fresh earth, or even with 
than to make them worse by bringing them into con- 
ith putrid flesh. I only make this remark to put the 
‘ on his guard against the exaggerations of a book the 
IS of which was largely owing to its brilliant style, 
jyond Wiazma the march of the army was delayed by 
torms and an icy wind. Many of the carriages were 
ihind, and thousands of men and horses perished from 
the flesh of the horses supplied food to the soldiers, and 
30 the officers. The rear-guard passed from the com- 
of Davout to that of Eugene, and finally came under 
vho discharged this laborious duty for the rest of the 
bign. Smolensk was reached on November 1. Napoleon 
:dered a great quantity of provisions and clothing to be 
i>ed in that town; but the commissaries in charge, 
.ng nothing of the state of disorganisation into which 
rmy had fallen, would not distribute them without 
hr orders and the formalities usual under ordinary 
Listances. These delays irritated the soldiers, dying as 
vere of hunger and cold. They broke into the store- 
3 and possessed themselves of the contents, so that 
men got too much, some not enough, others nothing. 

) long as the march of the troops was orderly the 
re of different nations had given rise only to slight 
venience ; but when misery and fatigue had broken up 
bnks, discipline was at an end. How could it exist in 
mense body of isolated individuals lacking everything, 
along on their own account, and not understanding 
other? A veritable confusion of tongues reigned in 
iisorderly mass. Some regiments, notably that of the 
, still held out. The troopers of the line regiments 
Dst nearly all their horses, and were formed into bat- 
s. The ofiicers who still were mounted composed the 
i squadrons, the command of which was entrusted to 


Generals Latonr-Manbonrg, GrouciLy, and Sebastian!. Tbey 
did the duties of mere captains, while major-generals and 
colonels acted as s^geants and corporals. An organisation 
like this would, of itself, be suflScient to show to what ex¬ 
tremities the army was reduced. 

The Emperor had reckoned upon a strong division of 
troops of all arms, which General Baraguey d’Hilliers was ta 
bring to Smolensk; but when they got near the town they 
learnt that that general had surrendered to a Eussian column 
on the understanding that he alone should-not be made prisoner, 
but be allowed to go and join the French army to explain his- 
conduct. The Emperor, however, would not see him, but 
ordered him to return to France and consider himself under 
arrest until he could be tried by court-martial. Baraguey 
d’Hilliers anticipated their judgment by dying of grief at 
Berlin. He had been one of Napoleon's mistakes. He had 
taken his fancy in the days of the Boulogne camp by pro¬ 
mising to train the dragoons to serve as infantry or cavalry 
alike ; but this system was tried in Austria during the cam¬ 
paign of 1805, and the veteran dragoons, dismounted and 
commanded by Baraguey d’Hilliers in person, were beaten at 
Werthingen under the Emperor's eyes. Their horses were 
given back to them, but they were beaten again, and for 
several years this arm felt the disorder into which Baraguey 
had thrown it. Having fallen into disgrace, he hoped tO' 
retrieve himself by asking leave to come to Eussia, and there 
ruined himself finally in the Emperor’s favour by capitu¬ 
lating without fighting, and violating the decrees which 
ordered the commander of a surrendered corps to share the 
fate of his troops and forbade him to ask for conditions 
favourable to himself alone. 

After several days' halt at Smolensk to allow the 
stragglers to come up, the Emperor went on the 15th to 
Krasnoe, and thence sent an officer to the 2nd army corps 
on the Dwina, in which now his only hope of safety resided. 
The regiments composing this corps had undergone less 
fatigue and privation than those which had taken part in 
the march to Moscow; but, on the other hand, they had 



encountered the enemy much, more frequently. Napoleon 
wished to reward them by appointing them to all the vacant 
posts, and had all the recommendations for promotion 
brought to him. There were several in my favour, one of 
which asked only for the rank of major (lieutenant-colonel) 
for me. The secretary happened to present this one, and I 
have it from General Grundier, who, having been ordered to 
bring these despatches, was at the moment in the Emperor’s 
room, that Napoleon when signing struck out the word 
major and substituted colonel, remarking, ^ I am discharging 
.an old debt.’ So at last I became colonel of the 23rd 
Chasseurs. It was November 15, but I did not hear of it 
till some time afterwards. 

The retreat continued painfully, and the enemy, with ever 
increasing numbers, separated Prince Eugene’s corps from the 
:army, and also those of Davout and Ney. The first two 
•succeeded with much difficulty in cutting their way through 
•and getting back to the Emperor, who was in a state of 
painful anxiety about Ney’s corps, several days having 
passed without any news of it. On November 19 .Napoleon 
reached Orcha. A month had passed since he had left 
Moscow, and he was still 120 leagues from the Niemen; the 
•cold was intense. 

While the Emperor was agitated by gloomy uncertainty 
as to the fate of the rear-guard and its intrepid leader, Ney was 
performing one of the most brilliant feats of arms recorded in 
military annals. Leaving Smolensk on the 17th after blowing 
up the ramparts, the marshal had hardly started when he 
was assailed by myriads of the enemy, who attacked him on 
both flanks, in front, and in rear. Continually beating them 

■ off, Ney marched through their midst for three days ; but he 
found himself checked at length by the dangerous passage 
• of the Krasnoe ravine, beyond which could be seen a strong 
body of Enssian troops, with a formidable artillery, which 

■ opened a brisk and well-maintained fire. Undismayed by 
this unforeseen obstacle, the marshal took the bold resolve of 
•forcing the passage, and ordered the 48th of the line, com¬ 
manded by Mass6na’s old aide-de-camp. Colonel Pelet, to 



‘Charge with the bayonet. At the sound of Ney’s voice 
French soldiers, worn out as they were with fatigue 
want, and numbed with the cold, dashed forward and can 
the Russian batteries. The enemy recovered them, and 
troops drove them out again, but they had at last to y 
•to numbers. The 48th was cut to pieces by grape-shot, ; 
in great part destroyed. Out of 650 men who entered 
ravine, 100 only came bach, Colonel Pelet, severely wounc 
'being of the number. Night came on, and all hope of 
Tear-guard rejoining the army appeared to be lost. ! 
ISTey had confidence in his troops, and above all in hims 
By his orders numerous lines of fires were kindled so as 
hold the enemy in their camp, in fear of a fresh attack 
the morrow. The marshal had resolved to place the Dnie 
between him and the Russians, and to entrust his dest 
and that of his troops to the frail ice of the river. His o 
•doubt was as to the road which he ought to take in order 
reach the Dnieper as soon as possible. Just then a Russ 
•colonel, coming from Krasnoe, presented himself as a 1 
•of truce, and summoned Ney to lay down his arms. At 
thought of such humiliation the marshafs anger burst fo] 
and, as the officer bore no written orders, Ney declared t 
he did not consider him as a flag of truce, but as a spy, i 
that he would have him bayoneted if he did not guide th 
to the nearest point of the Dnieper. The Russian cole 
was compelled to obey, and Ney instantly gave orders 
leave the camp in silence. Artillery, caissons, baggage, j 
wounded were abandoned, and, favoured by the darkness, 
reached the banks of the Dnieper after four hours’ march. 

The river was frozen, but not hard enough to be practice 
at all points, for there were many cracks and places wb 
the ice was so thin that it gave way when several crossec 
once. The marshal therefore made the soldiers cross 
single file, and the passage of the river thus accomplish 
Marshal Ney’s troops deemed themselves in safety. But 
the dawning light they perceived a large bivouac of Cossac 
The hetman, Platoff, was in command then, and as, accord 
to his habit, he had been drinking all night, he was at t 
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jleep. Now discipline is so strict in the Russian 
no one dared to awake the chief, nor stand to arms- 
s order. The fragments of Ney’s corps therefore 
g a league from the hetman’s camp without being- 
nor did they see any more of PlatofFs Cossacks till 
ij. For three days Marshal Ney marched, fighting 
, along the winding banks of the Dnieper, to 
I on the 20th came in sight of the town. He 
ad the Emperor and the army there ; but between 
there still lay a wide plain, occupied by a strong- 
3 enemy’s infantry, which was advancing on him, 
ks, meanwhile, preparing to attack his rear, 
a defensible position, he sent several officers, one 
ler, to make sure that the French were still in 
ice otherwise further resistance would be of no 
3 of them reached the place, and found the head- 
ill there. On learning that Ney had returned 
Dr evinced the greatest joy, and in order to deliver 
his dangerous situation he sent Eugene and 
meet him. They repulsed the enemy, and brought 
'ey, with what remained of the brave men under 
nd, back to Orcha. This retreat did Ney the 

3dit. 

ay the Emperor continued his retreat by Kokanofl: 
fin, to Bobra, where he found Marshal Victor’s- 
sly arrived from Germany, and came into touch 
Ind corps, the command of which Saint-Oyr had 
i back to Oudinot. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


As it is important to explain the reasons which had brought 
the 2nd corps back to the main body of the army, fi’om 
which it had been separated since the beginning of the cam¬ 
paign, I must resume the summary of its history from the 
month of August. At that time, after having beaten the 
Russians before Polotsk, Marshal Saint-Cyr had formed a vast 
entrenched camp near that place, garrisoning it with some of 
his troops, and distributing the rest about both banks of the 
Dwina. The light cavalry covered the cantonments, and, as 
I have said, Castex’s brigade, including my regiment, was 
placed at Luchonski on the Polota, whence we were able to 
watch the main roads coming from Sebesh and Xevel. Wittgen¬ 
stein’s army after its defeat had retired behind those towns,, 
so that between the Russians and the Prench there was a 
space of more than twenty-five leagues. This was not regu¬ 
larly occupied, but both sides sent cavalry to reconnoitre it, 
which gave rise to sundry skirmishes. As in the neigbour- 
hood of Polotsk, there was abundant forage, the crops still 
standing ; the soldiers, knowing that we should stay there for 
some time, set to work to reap and thresh the corn, grinding 
it afterwards in the little hand-mills, such as are found in 
every peasant’s house. This appeared to me to be slow work, 
and I caused two water-mills on the Polota to be repaired, 
from which time my regiment was sure of its bread. As for 
meat, the woods were full of beasts abandoned by their 
owners ; but. since providing ourselves from these meant a 
daily hunt, I resolved to imitate a practice which I had seen 
with the Army of Portugal, and to form a regimental herd. 
T in a. sVinvf. f.iinPi in f.rvcrAf.li av 700 nv ^^00' 



cliassexirs, whom I supplied with some of the horses of the 
country, which were too small to be drafted into the ranks. 
I increased my herd by frequent raids, and it existed for 
several months, so that I was able to give the regiment as 
much meat as they wanted, and keep my troops, who were 
grateful for my care, in good health. I also looked after the 
horses, for which large sheds were constructed thatched with 
straw and placed in rear of the soldiers’ huts, so that our 
bivouac was almost as comfortable as a camp in time of peace. 
The other colonels made similar arrangements, but none of 
them collected a herd, their soldiers living from hand to mouth. 

While the French, Croat, Swiss, and Portuguese regiments 
worked unceasingly at improving their position, the Bavarians 
alone took no steps to escape from sickness and want. In 
vain did General Wrede try to stimulate their energy by 
pointing out the activity with which the French soldiers were 
constructing huts, harvesting, threshing, grinding, and 
baking; the poor Bavarians, wholly demoralised since they 
had ceased to receive rations, admired the intelligent work of 
cur troops without trying to imitate them. Thus they died 
like flies, and not one would have survived if Marshal Saint- 
Cyr, giving up his habitual indolence for a moment, had not 
bidden the colonels of the other divisions to supply the 
Bavarians every day with bread, while the light cavalry 
fetched cattle for them. Yet these Germans, so slack when 
it was necessary to work, were brave enough before the 
•enemy, but as soon as the danger was over they relapsed into 
utter apathy. Home-sickness took possession of them; they 
crawled to Polotsk, and making for the hospitals, which the 
care of their chiefs had established, they asked for ‘ the room 
where people die,’ lay down on the straw, and never got up 
ngain. In this way a great number perished, and things 
came to such a point that General Wrede was obliged to 
place in his baggage wagon the colours of several battalions 
which had no longer men enough to guard them. Yet we 
were in September, and so far the weather was very mild ; 
the other troops were in good condition and lived merrily 
while awaiting future events. The troopers of my regiment 



oticed for their good health, which I attri- 
;t place to the quantity of bread and meat 
m, and still more to the plentiful supply of 
as able to obtain by an arrangement with 
olotsk. Those kind fathers, all French, had 
Luchonski with a distillery of cora brandy, 
ach of war the workmen had all fled to the 
ig their stills and apparatus, so that the 
. stox^ped, and the brethren had lost part of 
Meanwhile the assemblage of the army about 
ade alcohol so scarce and so dear that the 
de several days' journey to Wilna to fetch it. 

3 then to make a treaty with the Jesuits, under 
)rotect their distillers, and make my soldiers 
sssary corn, on condition that my regiment 
y day a share of the resulting brandy. My 
epted; the monks derived great profit from 
spirit in the camp, and I was able to serve 
as a day to my men, who since they crossed 
drunk nothing but water, 
these details seem at first sight superfluous, 
em with pleasure, because the care which I 
saved the lives of many of them, and kept 
mgth of the 23rd Chasseurs far above that of 
y regiment in the army corps. This gained 
of the Emperor’s satisfaction, of which I will 
I took two other precautions which saved the 
my troopers : the first was compelling them 
themselves with sheepskin-overcoats, such as 
1 in plenty in the deserted villages. Soldiers 
, and one has to take care of them in spite of 
y men declared at first that these greatcoats 
1 overweighted their horses; but by the time 
gan they were very glad to put them under 
d when the great cold came on they thanked 
ig them to keep them. My second precaution 
bhe rear of the army all troopers who had lost 
bhe enemy’s fire, or by breaking down. There 


wa,s a general order that all such men were to be sent to 
Lepel, in Lithuania, where they were to receive horses that 
were expected from Warsaw. I was preparing to obey this 
order, when I heard that the depot at Lepel was choked with 
dismounted troopers in great want, and having nothing to do, 
since no remounts had arrived. I therefore took it upon 
myself to send all my dismounted men direct to Warsaw under 
the command of Captain Poitevin, who had been wounded. I 
knew quite well that I was contravening the regulations, but 
in an immense army transported to such a distance, and placed 
in such unusual circumstances, it was physically impossible 
that the administrative staff could attend to the requirements 
of the troops. It was therefore necessary for a regimental 
commander often to act on his own responsibility; so General 
Castex, who could not give me an official authorisation, 
promised to wink at what was going on, and I continued as 
far as possible to act on this principle, until the troopers 
whom I sent to Warsaw gradually amounted to 250. After- 
the campaign I picked them up on the Vistula, all newly 
clothed, well equipped, and with excellent horses, and they 
formed a capital reinforcement for the regiment. The dis¬ 
mounted men from other regiments who were collected at 
Lepel to the number of more than 9,000, overtaken by the 
retreat of the troops on the way from Moscow, were nearly all 
taken prisoners or died of cold on the road; yet it would have 
been easy to have sent them during the summer and autumn 
to Warsaw, where there were in the depot plenty of horses- 
only wanting riders. 

I had a good month’s rest at Luchonski, which helped 
forward the cure of the wound that I had received in July at 
Jakobowo. In that camp we were well off from a material 
point of view, but very uneasy about what was going on in 
the direction of Moscow, and we very seldom got news from 
Prance. At length I received a letter from my dear 
Angelique, in which she announced that she had given birth 
to a boy. Great as was my joy it was mingled with sad¬ 
ness, for I was far from my family, and though I did not 
foresee all the dangers to which I was shortly to be exposed^ 



I could not Mde from myself that there were great obstacles 
in the way of our meeting again. 

Towards the middle of September Marshal Saint-Cyr sent 
me on a very delicate errand. Its end was twofold: first to 
find out what the enemy was doing in the neighbourhood of 
Nevel, and then to return by the shores of Lake Ozerichtchi 
and speak with Count Lubenski, the greatest noble of the 
country, and one of the few Poles who were ready to do any¬ 
thing to shake off the Eussian yoke. 

The Emperor, who, wliile hesitating to proclaim the i^esto- 
ration of the old Poland, had wished to organise the parts 
already occupied into departments, had met with much 
opposition from the nobles to whom he had proposed to en¬ 
trust the administration of them. However, after the 
assurances which he had received as to the patriotism of 
Count Lubenski, he had appointed him prefect of Witebsk. 
As he lived on an estate lying outside of the districts occu¬ 
pied by the French, it was diflScult to get the announcement 
of his nomination to him, and Napoleon had therefore given 
orders that a body of light cavalry should be sent his way. 
The duty of carrying out this task having fallen to me, I 
picked 300 of the bravest and best-mounted men of my 
regiment, and, after duly victualling them, departed on 
September 14 from the camp at Luchonski, leaving there 
Oastex’s brigade and the rest of our squadrons. I took 
Lorenz with me to act as interpreter. 

Partisan warfare is dangerous and very laborious. Avoid¬ 
ing high roads; hiding by day in the forest without daring to 
light a fire; getting food and forage in some hamlet, and 
going some leagues away to consume it, so as to get the 
better of the enemy’s spies; marching all night, and sometimes 
towards a point other than that which we were really making 
for I being for ever on the alert—such was the life which I 
led from the moment when I was launched with only 300 men 
into a vast and unknown region, ever getting further from 
the French and nearer to the Eussians, with a chance of 
meeting strong bodies of them. My position was diflGicult; 
but I trusted to my luck and the courage of my troopers, and 



.dvanced steadily, keeping always two or three leagues to one* 
ide of the road from Polotsk to Nevel by Tomchino. 

I need not relate in detail the incidents of no great 
nterest which befel us ; it will suffice to say that, thanks to • 
he good counsel given us by the peasants, who were opposed 
lO the Russians, we went all round the town of jN’evel, avoid- 
ng the enemy’s outposts, and after marching eight days, or' 
•ather eight nights, reached Lake Ozerichtchi, on the shores of ‘ 
vhich stood the handsome chateau belonging to Count 
Lubenski. I shall never forget our arrival at that ancient 
and immense mansion. A lovely autumn evening was lighted 
up by the moon. The count’s family were assembled to cele-' 
brate his birthday and rejoice over Napoleon’s success at the 
Moskwa, when the servants ran in announcing that the house 
was surrounded by soldiers, who had set outposts and sentinels, 
and were already entering the courtyards. They thought it 
was the Russian police come to arrest their master. He, being 
a man of courage, was calmly awaiting his removal to the 
prisons of St. Petersburg, when one of his sons, having opened 
a window through curiosity, remarked : ' Those troopers are 
talking French.’ At these words Count Lubenski with his 
family and servants rushed out of the house. He assembled 
them under a large portico, and as I mounted the steps 
came towards me with open arms, exclaiming in tragic tones: 

‘ Welcome, generous Gaul, bringing liberty to my country, 
so long oppressed! Come, warrior of the great Napoleon, 
Poland’s liberator, let me press thee to my heart! ’ Not only 
did the count embrace me; he insisted on the countess, his 
sons, and daughters doing the same. Then the chaplain, the 
tutors, the governesses kissed my hand, and the servants 
touched my knee with their lips. Astonished as I was at 
the various grades of honour which were rendered me, I 
received them with all the gravity at my command, and I 
imagined the scene at an end, when, at a word from the 
count, all fell prostrate in prayer. 

We entered the chateau, and handing Count Lubenski^ 
his appointment as prefect of Witebsk bearing the seal of the 
Emperor of the French I asked if he accepted it. 



yon/ The conntess was no less enthusiastic, and it was 
settled that the count should start with me. I allowed an hour 
to prepare for the journey, which I need not say that my 
detachment employed in making a good supper, though in 
our fear of being suprised they were obliged to eat on horse¬ 
back. Having taken our leave, we went four leagues further 
and slept in a forest, where we lay hidden all the next day. 
On the following night we continued our march ; but in order 
to put the enemy, who might have been surprised at the 
presence of a French detachment in these regions, off the 
^ scent I carefully avoided taking the same road as I had 
followed when coming, and reached Polotsk in five days by 
way of Lombrowka, sometimes following paths, sometimes 
going across country. I was all the more thankful that I 
had returned by a different road when I learnt from some 
traders belonging to Nevel that the Eussians had sent a 
regiment of dragoons and 600 Cossacks to look out for me, 
about the head waters of the Drissa, towards Krasnopoli. 

After reporting to Marshal Saint-Cyr, and presenting 
Count Lubenski to him, I returned to our bivouac a 1 
Luclionski, where I found General Oastex and the rest of m 3 
regiment. My expedition had lasted thirteen days, during 
which we had incurred much fatigue and some privation, bu‘ 

I brought my people back in good condition. We had no' 
had to fight, for such small bodies of the enemy as we hac 
seen had all taken flight at the sight of us. 

During our journey I had been in a position to form ai 
opinion with regard to Count Lubenski. He was a well 
educated and able man, patriotic above all things, but hi 
judgment was sometimes led astray by his enthusiasm whei 
it was a question of choosing the means to the reconstitutio] 
of Poland. If, however, all his compatriots had shared hi 
ardour, and taken up arms on the coming of the Frenct 
Poland might, perhaps, have recovered her independenc 
in 1812; but they remained, with very few exceptions, utterl 
apathetic. 

After leaving Polotsk the count went to take possessio: 


of his prefecture. He did not hold it long, for a moni 
hardly lasped, when the French army was passing tl 
the province of Witebsk in its retreat. Thus compel 
resign his prefecture and withdraw from the ven| 
•of the Russians, Count Lubenski took refuge in G 
where he had large possessions. He lived there pea 
till 1830, at which time he returned to Russian Poland 
it was in arms against the Czar. What befel 
Lubenski during and after this rising I do not 
Several of his compatriots assured me that he retired aj 
•Galicia. He was a great patriot and an excellent man 

A few days after our return to Luchonski I was 
surprised at seeing a detachment of thirty troopers 
regiment arrive from France. They came from Moi 
had thus crossed Belgium, the Rhine provinces, all Gei 
part of Prussia and Poland, and travelled more tha 
leagues under the command of a sergeant 5 yet 
man had stayed behind, and not a horse was injured, 
will serve to show the zealous spirit which animate 
23rd Chasseurs. 

About October 12 the 2nd corps, which had been f 
months living in abundance and tranquillity at Poloti 
the neighbourhood, had to get ready to take its cha 
more fighting. We learnt that Admiral Tchid 
commanding the army of Wallachia, having through E 
mediation, made peace with the Turks, was makii 
Mohileff with the view of falling on the Emperor's rear 
he was still at Moscow, and still lulling himaelf wi 
hope of making a treaty with Alexander. People 
astonished that Prince Schwarzenberg, whose duty 
with 30,000 Austrians to watch the army of Wal 
should have let Tchichagoff pass, but it was no less th 
Not only had the Austrians omitted to close the way, s 
might have done, to the Russians, but they had, inst 
following them up, remained quiet in their cantonme 
Volhynia. Napoleon had counted too much on the 
faith of his father-in-law's ministers and generals, wt 
^entrusted to them the duty of covering the right wing 
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Grand Army. In vain does Count de Segur seek to palliat 
the offence of tke Austrian Government and Princ 
Schwarzenberg—their treachery was flagrant and histor 
will brand their conduct. 

While the Austrians on our right were opening the wa 
to the Russian army coming from Turkey, the Prussians, wli 
had so imprudently been allowed to form our left wing, wei 
-also preparing to make terms with the enemy; and the 
almost openly, without any concealment from Marshi 
Macdonald, whom the Emperor had put at their head to kee 
them to their allegiance. As soon as they learnt that tl 
• occupation of Moscow had not led to peace, they foresaw tl 
■ disasters of the French army, and all their hatred towards 1 
awoke. They did not yet rebel openly, but Marsh 

Macdonald could not get his orders well obeyed, and tl 
Prussians, who were cantoned near Riga, might at an 
moment join Wittgenstein’s troops and overwhelm the Frenc 
army encamped near Polotsk. It is clear how difficu 
Marshal Saint-Oyr’s situation became, but this did n 
disturb him, and with his usual coolness he gave, calmly ai 
clearly, his orders for an obstinate defence. The infant 
was concentrated in the town and the entrenched cam 
while several more bridges were thrown across the Dwir 
The sick and the non-combatants were placed in old Polot 
and Ekimania, fortified positions on the left bank. T 
marshal, not thinking that he had troops enough to dispr 
the plain with Wittgenstein, who had just been strong 
reinforced from St. Petersburg, deemed it best to keep or 
five squadrons, and took one from each regiment of li^ 
cavalry, while the remainder crossed the river. On October 
the enemy’s scouts appeared before Polotsk. They mi 
have found its appearance much changed on account both 
the huge entrenched camp and of the numerous works wi 
which the plain was covered. The largest and strongest 
these was a redoubt called La Bavaroise. All those 
Wrede’s unfortunate soldiers who had not died of hoi 
:sickness asked leave to defend this redoubt, and did it vc 
waliantly. 



The battle began on the 17th and lasted 
Marshal Saint-Cyr’s position could not be forced, ai 
Wittgenstein, in his anger attributing this check 
that his oflScers had not sufficiently reconnoitred tl 
of our defensive works, thought fit to inspect the 
and approached them, with great boldness. But tl 
action went near to cost him his life, for Major Oui 
the best officers in the French army, having caug 
the Russian general, dashed upon him at the h 
squadron of the 20th Chasseurs, sabred part of his t 
making up to Wittgenstein, forced him at the sw 
to surrender his own. After this important capt 
enemy’s commander-in-chief. Major Curely sh( 
promptly retired and bi’ought his prisoner into the i 
camp, but he was too impetuous, and seeing 
Russian general’s escort was returning to the char^ 
to set him free, he though that French honour wa 
in his keeping his prisoner in spite of every effi 
enemy’s part. Thus Wittgenstein found himsell 
minutes in the middle of a group contending for 1 
sion of his person, but Ourely’s horse was killed a 
of our chasseurs leapt down to pick up their c( 
Then Wittgenstein, ta|:ing advantage of the confu 
off at full gallop, ordering his men to follow. 

This episode, which was soon known throughout 
gave rise to a lively controversy. Some declared th 
moderation in not striking Wittgenstein should ha^ 
an end at the moment when the Russians, returni 
fight, were on the point of setting their general 
they maintain that Curely ought then to have 
through. But others held that, having accepted th 
general’s surrender, Curely had no longer the rig 
him. There may be some truth in this last argu 
for it to be perfectly sound General Wittgenste: 
after the example of the knights of old, have c 
himself a prisoner, rescue or no rescue. It seems 
that he had not entered into any such engageme] 
that he broke it, seeing that he escaped as soon as 


chance. Had he the right to do so ? That is a question 
very difi&cult to settle. So is also that respecting Curely’s 
alleged right to kill Wittgenstein while they were trying to 
recapture him. Anyhow, when Curely was afterwards pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor, during the passage of the Beresina, 
where Wittgenstein inflicted such heavy loss on us, Napoleon 
said to him: ^ This disaster would probably not have happened 
if you had used your right to kill Wittgenstein on the battle¬ 
field of Polotsk, when the Eussians were trying to tear ]iit» 
from your hands.’ In spite of this reproach, whether deserved 
or not, Cur6ly became a colonel soon afterwards, and general 
in 1814. 

But to return to Polotsk. Eepulsed on October 17, the 
enemy returned to the attack on the 18th, in such strength 
that, after suffering immense loss, Wittgenstein captured the 
entrenched camp. But Saint-Cyr, at the head of Legrand’s 
and Maison’s divisions, drove him out with the bayonet. 
Seven times did the Russians return with fury to the charge, 
and seven times did the Prench and Croats repulse them,, 
remaining in the end masters of all the positions. Marshal 
Saint-Cyr was wounded, but continued no less to direct the 
troops. His efforts were entirely successful, for the Russians- 
left the field and retired into the forest, 50,000 men having 
been beaten by 15,000. Joy was general in the Prench 
camp; but on the 19th we heard that General Steingel, at 
the head of 14,000 Eussians, had crossed the Dwina by 
Disna, and was marching up the left bank to turn Polotsk 
and enclose Saint-Cyr’s army between his force and that of 
Wittgenstein. And before long his advanced guard appeared 
before Natcha, making for Ekimania, where were our 
cuirassier division and the light cavalry regiments, from 
which the marshal had kept only a squadron of each at 
Polotsk. 

In a moment we had mounted, and driven back the 
enemy, who would, however, have had the best of it in 
the end, as strong reinforcements were arriving, and we had 
no infantry, had not Marshal Saint-Cyr sent three regiments 
from those guarding Polotsk. Then Steingel, whom an effort 


would have brought to the bridges, stopped short, while 
Wittgenstein, on the other bank, also remained motionless. 
It seemed as if the two Eussian generals, after having formed 
-a well-conceived plan for a combined attack, did not dare to 
oarry it out, but were relying on each other to beat the 
French. Our position was nevertheless terribly critical; 
for those on the right bank were being forced back by Witt¬ 
genstein’s army, threefold theirs in number, upon a town, 
built wholly of wood, and a large stream, and had no way 
of retreat open, save by the bridges which Steingel, on the left 
bank, was threatening. Then all the generals urged Saint- 
Cyr to evacuate Polotsk; but knowing that the Russians only 
• awaited the first sign of a retrograde movement to fall on his 
weakened army and throw it into disorder, he preferred to 
wait till night. Taking advantage, therefore, of the unex¬ 
pected inertness of the enemy, he waited immovably for 
sunset. The arrival of this was luckily hastened by a thick 
fog, which hid each of the three armies from the others; and 
■the marshal seized this favourable moment for retreat. 

The numerous artillery and some squadrons which had 
remained on the right bank had silently crossed the bridges, 
and the infantry was about to slip away, when, at the 
moment of their departure, Legrand’s men, unwilling to 
leave their huts to the Russians, set them on fire. The other 
two divisions, thinking that it was an arranged signal, did 
the like, and in an instant the whole line was in a blaze. 
The conflagration proclaimed our retreat to the Russians, 
their batteries opened, and their shells set fire to the suburbs 
.as well as to the town. Their columns advanced upon it 
headlong, but the French defended the ground foot by foot, 
•being able to see, by the light of the fire, as in broad day. 
Polotsk was burnt to the ground, both sides lost heavily, but 
our troops retreated in good order. All the wounded who 
could be removed were brought away ; the rest, and many of 
the Russians, perished in the flames. 

There appeared to be an utter want of agreement between 
the enemy’s commanders, for during all this fighting Steingel 
:remained quiet in his camp, and gave Wittgenstein no more 




elp than Wittgenstein had given him on the previous day.^ 
)nly when Saint-Cyr, after evacuating the place, had burnt 
he bridges over the Dwina and put himself out of Wittgen- 
itein’s reach, did Steingel begin to make arrangments to- 
iittack us. But by that time the French troops were con-- 
jentrated on the left bank, and Saint-Oyr led them against 
Steingel, beating him off with a loss of more than 2,000 men. 

In this hard fighting, during four days and one night, the- 
Russians had six generals and 10,000 men killed and 
vounded. The loss of the French and their allies did not 
amount to more than 5,000, the difference being no doubt 
iue to the superiority of our fire, especially in the case of the- 
mtillery. But our advantage in the matter of loss was in 
3 ome measure balanced by the fact that Marshal Saint-Cyr 
ivas wounded, and the army thus deprived of a chief in whom 
.t had entire confidence. It became necessary to replace him, 
md Count von Wrede, on the strength of his rank as general-- 
n-chief of the Bavarians, claimed to take command over 
3 he French generals of division. But as they refused to 
^bey a foreigner, Saint-Cyr, though in much pain, agreed to- 
keep the leadership of the two corps a little longer. He 
ordered a retreat towards Dula, so as to bring himself near- 
bo Smoliany, thus protecting the flank of the road from Orcha 
bo Borisoflf, by which the Emperor was returning from Moscow.. 
So well was this retreat conducted that Wittgenstein and 
Steingel, who had repaired the bridges, and were following 
us up with 50,000 men, did not dare to attack us, though 
we had not more than 12,000. As for Wrede, his pride was- 
wounded, and he could not bring himself to obey. He- 
marched, therefore, as he pleased with the 1,000 Bavarians- 
whom he had left, and a brigade of French cavalry, which he-- 
had brought away by telling General Corbineau, what was not- 
the fact, that he had been ordered to do so. His presumption 
was soon punished; being attacked and beaten by a Eussian 

1 If we may believe Tcbicbagojffi’s memoirs, the fatal disunion which 
too often prevailed among Napoleon’s lieutenants existed no less among 
those of Alexander. It was to this, in great measure, that the fragments 
of the Grand Army owed their escape at .the passage of the Beresina. 


'division, he retired, without orders, to Wilna, whence he 
reached the Niemen. Corbineau’s brigade refused to follow 
him, and rejoined the French army, to which you will see, 
when I come to speak of the passage of the Beresina, its 
return was of great service. 

Meanwhile, by the Emperor’s orders. Marshal Victor, at 
the head of the 9th army corps, 25,000 strong, half of 
which belonged to the Confederation of the Rhine, was 
hurrying up from Smolensk to join Saint-Cyr, and throw 
Wittgenstein back across the Dwina. This plan would 
have taken effect promptly if Saint-Cyr had had the chief 
command, but Victor was the senior, and Saint-Cyr, not 
wishing to serve under him, declared, the day after their 
meeting, which took place on October 31 before Smoliany, 
that he could campaign no longer, and, handing over the 
command of the 2nd corps to General Legrand, departed for 
France. The troops regretted him, for, though they did not 
like him personally, they did justice to his courage and his 
wonderful military talent. All that Saint-Cyr needed to be 
.a consummate commander was a smaller share of egotism and 
the knowledge how to attach men and officers to him by 
.attending to their wants. But no man is faultless. 

Hardly had Marshal Victor taken command of the united 
2nd and 9th corps when fortune offered him the chance of 
winning a brilliant victory. Wittgenstein, ignorant of the 
junction which had taken place, and trusting to his own 
superior strength, attacked our outposts imprudently, leaving 
difficult defiles in his rear. It only wanted a simultaneous 
•effort of the two corps to destroy him, for our troops were 
now as numerous as his; their spirit was excellent, and they 
were keen to fight. But Victor, no doubt distrusting him- 
■self on ground which he had not seen before, took advantage 
of the night to retire, reached Sienno, and cantonned the 
two corps in the neighbourhood. The Russians also went 
.away, leaving only a few Cossacks to watch us. This state 
of things, whicli lasted for the first fortnight of November, 
was very favourable to our troops, for the district offered 
plenty of resources, and they lived in comfort. 
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The 23rd Chasseurs, posted at Zapole, was covering one 
flank of the united corps, when Marshal Victor, hearing that 
a large force of the enemy was at Vonisokoi-Ghorodie, 
ordered General Castex to reconnoitre this point with 
one of his regiments. It was the turn for mine to march. 
We started at nightfall, and reached Ghorodie without 
hindrance. The village stood in a bottom, on a large 
'drained marsh. Everything was quiet, and the peasants 
whom I questioned through Lorenz had not seen a Eussian 
: soldier for a month. I therefore prepared to go back to 
Zapole; but our return was not as calm as our outward 
march had been. There was no fog, but the night was very 
dark, and I was afraid of the regiment going astray among 
the numerous dykes in the marsh. I therefore took for 
guide one of the inhabitants of Ghorodie, who appeared less 
stupid than the others. My column had proceeded in good 
•order for half an hour, when I suddenly perceived bivouac 
fires upon the hills surrounding the marsh. I halted my 
men, and sent out two intelligent sergeants to reconnoitre, 
bidding them try to avoid being seen. They soon came 
back, sa^dng that a strong body was blocking our way, 
while another was in position in our rear. I turned round, 
;and when I saw thousands of fires between me and Ghorodie 
it seemed clear that I had inadvertently got into the middle 
■of an army corps, which was preparing to bivouac on the 
spot. The fires kept increasing in number; the plain and 
the hills were soon covered with them, and presented the 
.appearance of a camp of 50,000 men, in the midst of which 
was I with less than 700 troopers. The odds were great, 
but how were we to avoid the danger which threatened? 
The only way was to gallop forward in silence along the 
main dyke upon which we were, to surprise the enemy 
by a sudden charge, and cut our way through, sword in 
hand. Once out of the light of the camp-fires, the darkness 
would save us from pursuit. Having decided on this course, 
I sent officers all along the column to let the troops know, 
being certain that all would approve my plan and follow me 
TARolut Iv. I must admit that I was not without anxiety, 
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for the enemy’s infantry might stand to their arms at 
the first challenge of a sentry, and kill many of my people 
while my regiment was passing in front of it. In the middle 
of my anxiety, the peasant who was guiding us hurst into- 
shouts of laughter, and Lorenz did the same. In vain did 
I question the latter, he could not stop laughing; and not 
knowing enough French to explain the unusual circumstances,. 
he showed me his cloak, on which had just settled one of the 
will-o’-the-wisps which we had taken for bivouac fires. 
The phenomenon was produced by the marsh emanations, 
which a slight frost following on a day of hot autumn sun¬ 
shine had condensed. In a little time the whole regiment 
was covered with these fires, as large as eggs, at which the 
soldiers were much diverted. Thus relieved from one of 
the greatest frights that I had ever had I returned to- 
Zapole. 



CHAPTER XXX 


.A FEW days later a fresh duty fell to mej in the course of 
which we had to face not will-o’-the-wisps, but the carbines 
of Russian dragoons. One day when General Castex had 
gone to Sienno to meet Marshal Victor, and my regiment was 
at Zapole, I saw two peasants arrive, and recognised in one of 
them Captain Bourgoing, an aide-de-camp of Oudinot’s. That 
marshal, who, after being wounded at Polotsk on August 18^ 
had gone to Wilna, having learnt that Saint-Cyr had 
been wounded in his turn on October 18 and left the army, 
had decided to resume the command of the 2nd corps. 
Knowing that his troops were in the neighbourhood of 
Sienno, he was making for that town, when, on reaching 
Rasna, he was warned by a Polish priest that a party of 
Russian dragoons and Cossacks was prowling about. He 
heard, however, at the same time that there were French 
cavalry at Zapole, and resolved to write to the commander 
asking for a strong escort. The letter was sent by the hand 
of M. de Bourgoing, who, for greater security, disguised 
himself as a peasant. It was just as well he did, for he had 
hardly gone a league when he fell in with a strong force of 
Russian cavalry, who, thinking he was an inhabitant of the 
country, took no notice of him. A few moments later M. de 
Bourgoing heard firing, and hastened on to Zapole. On 
hearing from him of the marshal’s critical position, I trotted 
off with my whole regiment to bring him speedy succour. It 
was high time for us to do so, for, although the marshal had 
barricaded himself in a stone house and was defending him¬ 
self valiantly with the help of his aide-de-camp and a dozen 


appeared. At sight of ns they remounted and toot to flight. 
My troopers pursued them, killed a score of them, and took 
some prisoners, with a loss of two wounded. Marshal 
Oudinot expressed his gratitude, and my regiment escorted 
him till he reached the French cantonments and was out of 
danger. 

At the time of which I speak all the marshals of the 
Empire seemed determined to recognise no rights of seniority 
among themselves, for none would serve under one of his 
colleagues, however serious the occasion might be. When, 
therefore, Oudinot had resumed the command of the second 
corps, Victor, rather than fight Wittgenstein under his orders, 
marched off with his 25,000 men towards Kokanoff. Thus 
left alone, Marshal Oudinot marched his troops about for 
several days in different parts of the province, and finally 
established his headquarters at Tchereia with his advanced 
guard at Lukulen. 

It was during a little fight which Oastex’s brigade had in 
front of that town that my promotion to colonel at last 
reached me. If you consider that as major I had received a 
wound at Znaym in Moravia, two at Miranda de Oorvo in 
Portugal, one at Jakobowo, had served four campaigns with 
that rank, and that I had been in cominand of a regiment 
•ever since the French entered Eussia, you will perhaps think 
that I had pretty well earned my new epaulettes. I was 
none the less grateful to the Emperor, especially when I 
learnt that I was still to have the 23rd Chasseurs, of whom I 
was very fond, and by whom I knew that I was both beloved 
and valued. In fact, there was great joy throughout the 
regiment, and the brave men whom I had so often led to 
battle catne, men and officers alike, to express their satisfac¬ 
tion at k(Moping me as their commander. The kind General 
Oastox, who had always treated me as a brother, himself 
announccMl ray promotion at the head of the regiment. 
Jjastly, thc^ colonel of the 24th, although we were not very 
intimalio, came at the head of all his officers to congratu¬ 
late me. 

Meanwhile the situation of the French army was getting 



irery day. Field-Marshal Schwarzenberg, commander- 
of the Austrian corps which formed the right wing 
^rmy, had by the basest treachery allowed Tchicha- 
:oops to pass him; they had taken Minsk and were 
ling our rear. The Emperor must have deeply 
)d that he had entrusted the command of Lithuania 
3 utch general, Hogendorf, who, having seen nothing 
did not know how to set about saving Minsk. The 
of that place was a serious matter; but the Emperor 
cl little importance to it, because he reckoned on 
the Beresina at Borisoff, where there was a bridge 
. by a fortress in good condition and guarded by a 
cegiment. So great was Napoleon’s confidence on this 
hat, in order to lighten the march of his army, he 
I all his pontoons burnt at Orcha. This was a great 
■, for they would have assured us a ready passage over 
resina, a passage which we had to buy at the cost of 
h bloodshed. Secure as Napoleon felt with regard 
, on learning that Minsk was occupied by the 
IS, he ordered Marshal Oudinot to come by forced 
s to BorisoflF; but we arrived too late, because General 
offski, who was charged with the defence of the fort 
right bank, finding himself surrounded by large 
cs of the enemy, thought to do a praiseworthy action 
ing the garrison. Instead, therefore, of offering a 
n resistance, which would have given Oudinot time to 
0 his relief, the Polish general abandoned the place, 
y with his whole garrison to the left bank and taking 
d to Orcha, so as to rejoin Oudinot, which he did in 
F Natcha. The marshal received him with displeasure, 
lered him to return with us towards Borisoff. Not 
ere the town, the bridge over the Beresina, and the 
, commanding it already in Tchichagoff’s hands, but 
meral, who, after his success, was eager to fight the 
troops, had stai'ted on November 23 to meet them 
le greater part of his army, the advance-guard being 
nded by General Lambert, the best of his lieutenants, 
ound being level, Marshal Oudinot made the cuirassier 


division marcli at the head of his infantry, preceded by 
Castex’s light cavalry brigade. 

Three leagues from Borisoff the Kussian advance-guard 
came in contact with our cuirassiers, who, having had very 
little fighting in the course of this campaign, had begged 
for the honour of being placed in the first line. At the 
sight of these five regiments, which were still strong and 
well mounted, the Russian cavalry stopped short. Recovering 
their courage, however, they advanced again. Then our 
cuirassiers with a furious charge overthrew them, killing or 
capturing a thousand men. Tchichagoff, who had been 
assured that Napoleon’s army was by this time only a 
disorderly and unarmed crowd, was not prepared for such 
vigour, so he retreated in haste towards Borisoff. It usually 
happens that after executing a charge the big horses of the 
heavy cavalry, especially the cuirassiers, cannot go on gallop¬ 
ing. It was, therefore, the 23rd and 24th Chasseurs who 
were ordered to pursue the enemy while the cuirassiers came 
on at a slackened pace in the second line. 

Tchichagoff had not only committed the mistake of 
coming to meet Oudinot’s corps, but he had also caused all 
the baggage wagons of his army, to the number of more 
than 1,500, to follow him. So great, therefore, was the 
disorder in the headlong retreat of the Russians towards. 
Borisoff that Castex’s two regiments often found their march 
hampered by the vehicles which the enemy had abandoned. 
This hindrance became still greater when we entered the* 
town, the streets of which were crowded with baggage and 
draught horses, among which were streaming the Russian 
soldiers, who had thrown away their arms, and were trying to 
get back to the Russian regiments. Still, we reached the 
middle of the town, but only after losing precious time, by 
which the enemy profited to get across the river. ^ The- 
marshal’s orders were to reach the bridge and try to cross it, 
together with the Russian fugitives ; but in order to do this, 
it was necessary to know where the bridge was, and none of 
us was acquainted with the town. At length my troopers'- 
1 Tchichagoff's memoirs fully confirm all these details. 


Jew, whom I qnestioned in German; but whetlier it 
3 the scamp did not understand that language, or 
d that he did not, we could get no information from 
would have given a good deal to have had my Polish 
Lorenz with, me, hut the coward had remained 
p'hen the fighting began. Still, we had to get out of 
omehow; so we made several detachments explore the 
ntil at last they found the Beresina. That riVer was 
jufficiently frozen for us to be able to cross it on the 
lat it was necessary to pass over the bridge. But to 
bridge we required infantry, and ours was still three 
)ff. Marshal Oudinot, who came up at this moment, 
General Castex to supply its place by making three- 
of his troopers dismount and attack the bridge 
into a little battalion armed with carbines. We 
to obey, and, leaving our horses in the neighbouring 
;uarded by a few men, made for the river, under the 
leneral Castex, who chose to march to this perilous 
ing at the head of his brigade. 

recent discomfiture of the Russian advance-guard 
d alarm into Tchichagoff’s army. Disorder prevailed 
mk which it occupied, where we could see masses of 
making off across the country. Thus, although it 
irst seemed to me very hard work for dismounted 
with-out bayonets to force a bridge and maintain 
es there, I began to hope for success when I saw 
were opposed by only a few skirmishers. I therefore 
jhe section who should first reach the right bank to 
houses near the bridge, so that holding both ends 
could defend it till our infantry came up, and thus 
L 0 passage of the Beresina for the French army. But 
of tke fort began to thunder, and the bridge was 
' a storm of grape which threw our feeble battalion 
rder, and forced it for a moment to recoil. A hand 
an pioneers armed with torches took advantage of 
lent to set the bridge on fire; but, as their presence 
the enemy’s artillery to cease firing, we hurled 
3 on them, killing or throwing into the river the 


greater number of them. The cbasseurs had put out the fire, 
which had hardly caught, when a battalion of grenadiers 
came up at the double, and forced us at the bayonet’s point 
to abandon the bridge, which was presently covered with 
lighted torches, and became a huge furnace, until its blazing 
heat compelled both sides to draw off. Thenceforth the 
French had to renounce all hope of crossing the Beresina by 
that bridge, and their retreat was cut off. This terrible 
calamity decided our fate and aided vastly to shake down 
Napoleon’s throne and change the face of Europe. 

Oudinot saw that it was impossible to force the passage of 
the river in front of Borisoff, and decided that it would be 
dangerous to crowd that town with his own troops. He 
therefore gave orders to encamp between Lochnitza and 
Nemonitza. 'Oastex’s brigade alone remained at BorisotF^ 
under strict orders not to communicate with the other corps, 
so that the fatal news of the burning of the bridge might be 
kept from them as long as possible. They did not learn it 
till forty-eight hours later. 

By the custom of war, enemy’s baggage belongs to the 
captors. General Castex therefore authorised the men of the 
23rd and 24th to take possession of the plunder contained in 
the 1,500 vehicles of all kinds which the Eussians had left 
behind when they fled across the bridge. The booty was 
immense—a hundred times more, indeed, than the brigade 
could carry. So I assembled my regiment, and pointed out 
that as they had a long retreat before them, during which it 
would probably be impossible for us to continue distributing 
rations of meat, as I had done throughout the campaign, they 
had better take steps chiefly to supply themselves with pro¬ 
visions. I added that they should also think of protecting 
themselves against the cold ; and that as overladen horses do 
not last long, they must not break theirs down with all sorts 
of things of no use in war. To sum up, I said that I should 
hold an inspection, and that all that was not food, shoes, or 
clothing would be rejected without mercy. To avoid all 
discussion, General Castex had had stakes planted, to divide 
the captured carriages into two divisions, and each reginienb 
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Oudinot’s army, wHle the fourth side was covered by 
bhe Beresina and watched by pickets, our men could safely 
investigate the contents of the Russian carts and carriages. 
So when the word was given the search began. It seemed 
that Tchichagoff’s officers took good care of themselves, for 
never in the equipage of an army was seen such a profusion 
of hams, pies, smoked fish and meat, and wines of all kinds, 
not to mention ship’s biscuit, rice, cheese, &c. Our soldiers 
also benefited by the furs and strong boots which they found 
in the wagons, the capture of which thus saved many a 
man’s life. The drivers had not even had time to take away 
their horses, and as these were nearly all good, we selected 
the best to replace any with which our troopers found fault. 
The officers also took some to carry the provisions with which 
each had so amply furnished himself. 

The brigade passed the whole of November 24 in Borisoif, 
and, as in spite of all precautions the news of the destruction 
of the bridge had spread in the bivouacs of the 2nd corps. 
Marshal Oudinot, wishing that all his troops might profit by 
the goods contained in the enemy’s wagons, agreed to let 
detachments from all the regiments enter the town, making 
room for others as soon as they had loaded themselves. Not¬ 
withstanding that Oudinot’s troops carried off great quantities 
of provisions and all kinds of plunder, there was plenty left to 
be taken on the following day by the swarms of disbanded 
troops on their way back from Moscow. 

Meanwhile the chiefs and all officers capable of estimating 
the awkward position of the army were feeling keen anxiety. 
Before us we had the Beresina with Tchichagoff’s troops 
lining the opposite banks, Wittgenstein had outflanked us, 
and Kutusoff was in our rear. Except for the remains of 
the guard and the corps of Oudinot and Victor, now reduced 
to a few thousands, the rest of that Grand Army which had 
lately been so splendid was composed of sick and of disarmed 
soldiers, from whom misery had taken all their old energy. 
Everything seemed to conspire against us, for even though 
Ney had been able, thanks to the lowered temperature, to 


escape the enemy a few days back by crossing the Dnieper 
on the ice, we had found the Beresina unfrozen in spite of 
the extreme cold, and we had no pontoons by which to 
cross it. 

On the 25th the Emperor entered Borisoff, where he found 
Marshal Ondinot waiting with the 6,000 men who remained 
to him. Napoleon and the marshals and oflScers who accom¬ 
panied him were surprised to see the good order maintained 
in the 2nd corps, the bearing of which formed a remark¬ 
able contrast to that of the miserable bands whom they were 
bringing back from Moscow. Our troops did not look so 
nice, indeed, as they would in a garrison town, but each man 
had kept his weapons and was ready to make a brave use qf 
them. The Emperor, struck by their martial air, called 
together all the colonels and bade them express to their regi¬ 
ments his satifaction at their excellent conduct in all the 
sanguinary engagements fought in the province of Polotsk. 

You will remember that when the Bavarian general, Von 
Wrede, left the 2nd corps he carried off with him Oorbineau's 
brigade of cavalry, after deceiving the general by assuring 
him that he had orders to that efiect. To this bit of deceit 
was due the salvation of the Emperor and the fragments of 
the Grand Army. As it turned out, Corbineau, dragged off 
against his will in the opposite direction to the corps to 
which he belonged, had followed General Wrede as far as 
Glubokoi. There, however, he declared that he would go 
no further unless the Bavarian general would show him his 
alleged orders to keep the brigade with him. As Wrede 
could not satisfy this demand, Corbineau left him and made 
for the head waters of the Beresina, then passing down the 
right bank he hoped to reach Borisoff, cross the river there, 
and taking the Orcha road go to meet Oudinot’s corps, which 
he assumed to be in the neighbourhood of Bobra. 

The Emperor has been blamed for that having several 
millions of Poles in his service, he did not at the beginning of 
the campaign place some of them as interpreters with every 
general and every colonel; a prudent measure which would 
have avoided many errors. A proof of this was seen during 



the dangerous journey of several days which Corbineau’s 
Jorigade was obliged to make through an unknown country, 
of which no Frenchman could speak the language. Very 
■fortunately one of his three regiments was the 8th Polish 
Lancers, the officers of which got all the necessary information 
from the inhabitants; a service which was of immense advan¬ 
tage to Corbineau. For instance, when he had come within 
half a day’s journey of Borisoif some peasants informed his 
Polish lancers that the town was occupied by Tchichagoff’s 
army. Corbineau was giving up all hope of crossing the 
Beresina, when the same peasants advised him to retreat, and 
guided his column to a point opposite Studzianka, a little 
village about four leagues above Borisoff, in front of which 
there was a ford. The three cavalry regiments crossed it 
without loss, and the general, making across country, cleverly 
.avoiding any approach to Borisoff or to Wittgenstein’s troops, 
who were posted at Rogatka, slipped between them and 
finally rejoined Marshal Oudinot on the evening of the 2Srd, 
olose to Natcha. This bold march of Oorbinean’s was credit¬ 
able to him and most fortunate for the army, for the Emperor, 
seeing that it was physically impossible to restore the bridge 
.at Borisoff, decided after consultation with him to cross the 
Beresina at Studzianka. Seeing, however, that Tchichagoff, 
having heard of Oorhineaii’s passage at that point, had posted 
.a strong division with plenty of artillery opposite Studzianka, 
Napoleon deceived the enemy by an artifice which, though it 
is pretty old, seldom fails. He pretended to have no design 
■on Studzianka, but to be intending to make use of two other 
fords situated below Borisoff, the less unfavourable of which 
is by the village of tikoloda. To this end one of the bat¬ 
talions which still had its arms was marched towards that 
spot, followed hy many thonsands of stragglers, whom the 
■enemy were to take for a strong infantry division. The rear 
of the column was brought up by many wagons, some guns, 
and the cuirassier division. On reaching Ukoloda these 
troops began to do whatever was necessary to give the im¬ 
pression that they were constructing a bridge. Tchichagoff 
got warning of these preparations, and, nothing doubting but 



that Napoleon’s plan was to cross the river at this point and 
reach the neighbouring road to Minsk, not only hastened to 
send all the garrison of Borisoff by the right bank to the 
point opposite TJkoloda, but by an extraordinary piece of 
blundering, not having sufficient forces to guard the river 
both up and down at the same time, he also made all the 
troops which he had posted the day before above Borisoff, 
between Zembin and the Beresina, descend towards TJkoloda. 
Now, it is exactly opposite Zembin that the village of Yese- 
lovo, to which the hamlet of Studzianka belongs, is situated. 
Thus the enemy abandoned the point at which the Emperor 
wished to throw his bridge across, and hurried off uselessly to 
defend a ford six leagues below that of which we were going- 
to make use. 

Besides this blunder of massing his whole army below 
the town of Borisoff, Tchichagoff committed another which 
any sergeant would have avoided, and for which his Govern¬ 
ment never forgave him. Zembin is built on a broad marsh 
crossed by the road to Wilna. In the causeway which 
carries this road there are twenty-two wooden bridges, which 
the Russian general might have reduced to ashes in a moment, 
seeing that they are surrounded by a great many stacks of 
dry rushes. Had Tchichagoff taken this wise precaution, the 
Erench army must have been irrevocably lost. To cross the 
liver would have done it no good, since it would have been 
stopped by the deep marsh which surrounds Zembin. But^ 
as I have said, the Russian general left these bridges intact 
and went down the Beresina with all his people, leaving only 
some fifty Cossacks in front of Veselovo. 

While the Russians were deceived by Napoleon’s demon¬ 
stration into abandoning the real point of attack, Napoleon 
was giving his orders. Marshal Oudinot was to take his 
corps in the night to Studzianka to allow of the construction 
of two bridges there, and then to cross to the right bank and 
form, between Zembin and the river. Victor was to start 
from Natcha, and, forming the rear-guard, to drive all strag¬ 
glers in front of him., try to defend Borisoff for a few hours, 
and then make for Studzianka and cross the bridges. Suck 


being accurately carried out. 

On tbe evening of the 25th Oorbineau’s div 
towards Studzianka, passing up the left bank of 
Castex’s brigade and a few light battalions folio 
the bulk of the 2nd corps. We were sorry to 
where we had passed two pleasant days. It mi 
we had a presentiment of the troubles in store 

At daybreak on the 26th we were at Stu 
preparations for defence were to be seen on the 
so that if the Emperor had kept the pontoons 
burnt a few days before, the army might hav 
Beresina on the spot. That river, which has 1 
tively described as of enormous width, is at m< 
the Eue Royale at Paris, opposite the Minist 
As for its depth, it will be enough to say t 
cavalry regiments of Corbineau’s brigade had 1 
out any mishap three days before, and did so 
horses either never lost the bottom or had at 
two or three fathoms. At that moment the pai 
made by cavalry wagons or artillery, with slij 
ence, the chief being that troopers and drivers 
up to their knees, which was quite bearable, as 
unfortunately, not enough to freeze the river, 
little ice even floating down; a few degrees 
have been all the better for us. The second 
was also a result of the absence of severe 
swampy meadow on the further bank was S' 
saddle-horses could only cross it with difficulty 
went in up to the axletrees. 

JEsprit de corps is no doubt highly praisew 
should be able to hold it in check or forget it i 
cumstances. This was more than the artillery 
commanders could do at the Beresina. Each 
claimed the sole right to build the bridges, v 
that they got in each other's way, and no prog 
made when the Emperor arrived about noon 
He settled the difficulty by ordering that eac' 


one bridge. Beams and latbs were at on 
Hovels in the village, and sappers and gum 
Then those brave men gave a proof of de^ 
credit enough has not been given them. T. 
cold water of the Beresina and worked thei 
hours, though there was not a drop of spii 
and they had no bed to look forward to 
night, hut a field covered with snow. Th( 
when the great frost came. 

While the construction of the bridges v 
my regiment with all the 2nd corps was 
awaiting the order to cross the river, t 
striding about, accompanied by Murat, gob 
ment to another, and talking to men as 
Murat, the brave and dashing soldier, wh 
such fine feats of arms when the Frencl 
victoriously on Moscow, had been, as it were 
ever since they had left that town, and dm 
taken no part in any fighting. Men saw 1 
Emperor about in silence, as though a strf 
was going on. When, however, he cam 
Beresina, and the only hope which had mai 
cipline, and now formed the last hope of sa: 
awake from his torpor. Being very fom 
and seeing that, of all the squadrons whic 
Niemen, those of Oudinot’s corps alone rem 
the Emperor’s steps towards them. Napolei 
at the fine condition of the troops in genen 
ment in particular, for it was indeed str 
brigades. In fact, I still had more than 5 
while the other colonels of the army corps 1 
more than 200. I received, therefore, m< 
gratulations from the Emperor, in which m 
shared largely. It was just then that I ha( 
John Dupont, my brother’s servant, whose 
and fidelity were above all proof- Left aloi 
had been taken prisoner early in the campa 
the 16th Chasseurs to Moscow, and accom] 


iitlways tenclmg and feeding ray brother’s three horses. Nor 
^ould he sell on© of them, in spite of the most tempti ng 
offers. The good lad came to rejoin mo after live months ol“ 
fatigue and misery, bringing all ray In'othor’s i)rop 0 rty ; 

he showed it to me, ho said, with toai\s in his eyes, that., 
having worn out his boots and finding hiraself reduced to 
walking barefoot on the ice, lie liad mad© free to take a '|>air 
of his master’s boots. 1 kept this good man in my sarvica^, 
^ind found him very useful a little later, when I was ag^itia 
wounded in the worst days of the retreat. 

But to return to the passage of the Beresina. Not only 
did all our horses cross the river easily, but the canteen-men 
^ot over with their light carts, which made me think thaf it. 
might be possible to unharness some of the numerous wagons 
which followed the ai'my, and fixing them in the river one 
Behind another to form in this way footways for the infant ^ry. 
This would greatly facilitate the flow of the masses of iBolnttHl 
xnmi who would next day be passing about the ©ntrancH-^ of 
■fche bridges. This idea seemed to me so happy that, wt^t# to 
•bhe waist as I was, I reorosaed the ford to communicatt^ it# i.o 
■fehe generals of the Emperor’s staff. They thought my f >lan 
n, good one, but no on© stirred to speak of it to the Enq^eror. 
Mnally, Q-eneral Lauriston said to me: ‘ I entrust to you the 
task of making this footbridge, the utility of which you Juive 
BO well explained.’ To tMs I replied that, as I had at iny 
disposal neither sappers, nor infantrymen, nor took, tier 
stakes, nor ropes, and as further I was unable to leava »tiy 
x^egiment, which was on the right bank, and might be attacked 
ut any moment, I confined myself to offering what I thought 
a, good piece of advice, and would return to my post. W ith 
that I went into the water again and rejoined the 23rd. 
dVleanwhil© the engineers and artillery had at length finislied 
til© two trestle bridges, and Oudinot’s infantry and artOlery 
were sent across. On reaching the right bank they went 
and bivonaoked in a great wood half a league off, beyond 
i/lavniski, where the caralry were ordered to join them. Tims 
w© conld watch Stakovo and Dominki, where the main road 
from Minsk comes in. By this Tohichagoff had talceu all 


}S towards the lower Beresina, and by this he must 
come back when he heard that we had crossed the 
ar Zembin. 

}he evening of the 27 th the Emperor with his guard 
the river and established himself at ZavnisH. The 
had not yet shown. Much has been said of the 
3 which took place at the Beresina; but what has never 
n said is, that the greater part of them might have 
ived if the headquarters staff had understood its 
►otter, and taken advantage of the night of the 27 th 
all the baggage and, still more, the thousands of 
TS who next day blocked the way across the bridges, 
sttling my regiment in its bivouac at Zavniski, I 
the absence of a packhorse which carried our regi- 
cash-box and account-books, and therefore could not 
red to run the risks of the ford. I thought, therefore, 
s driver and the troopers who escorted him had 
till the bridges were finished. This they had been 
e hours, and yet the men did not appear. Then, being 
about them as well as about the important property 
vas entrusted to them, I thought I would go myself 
list them to cross, for I supposed that there was a 
)n the bridges. I galloped off, therefore, and what 
■ surprise to find them completely deserted. At that 
t no one was crossing, while a hundred paces away I 
see by the bright moonlight more than 50,000 
3rs and soldiers separated from their regiments— 
rs as they were called. These men, sitting calmly in 
f enormous fires, were grilling horseflesh without a 
bhat they had in front of them a river, the passage of 
vould cost many of them their lives on the next day, 
ihey could at the present time cross it without hin- 
in a few minutes, and finish preparing their supper 
other bank. ITot one officer of the imperial house- 
ot one aide-de-camp, not a single marshal, was there. 
L those poor wretches, and, if necessary, to drive them 
bridges. It was in this disorderly camp that I saw 
first time soldiers returning from Moscow; it was a 


heartbreaking sight. All ranks were confounded; there 
were no arins, no military bearings; soldiers, officers, even 
generals wcu^e clad in rags, and for boots had nothing but 
strips of leather or cloth hardly fastened together with 
string—a huge rabble, in which thousands of men of 
■different nations were jumbled, shouting in every language 
of the coiitinent of Europe, and nnable to understand each 
other. 'V et if in Oudinot’s corps or in the guard some 
o( tlio battalions had been selected which still kept their 
discipline, they might easily have driven the mass across the 
I)ridges. 1 myself, when returning to Zavniski, having only 
n few orderlies with me, succeeded, partly by persuasion, 
partly by force, in making 2,000 or 3,000 of the poor 
■wretcheB cross to the right bank; but other duties called me, 
and I had to rejoin my regiment. As I passed by the head¬ 
quarters staff and Oudinot’s staff I called attention to the 
empty state of the bridges, and the ease with whicli the 
unarmed men could be brought across at a moment when the 
enemy was not trying to do anything. But it was in vain ; 
I only reccnvc’sd evasive answers, and each man left the task 
of directing the operation to his colleagues^ 

On returning to the bivouac of my regiment I was 
ngreeably surprised to find the corporal and eight troe])(n*H 
who had had charge of our herd during the campaign. 
These good fellows were in despair because the mob of 
T(Uw(nirH bad thrown themselves on our cattle, cut them np, 
a<ud eaten them under their very eyes, without theii' btung 
«jt»ble to binder it. The regiment consoled itself for the 1<wh, 
for each trooper had taken twenty-five days’ provisioiiH at 
iiorisoff. j^oal of my adjutant having urged him to 

return to thc^ oilier side of the bridges to try and dincovc'r 
the guardituiH of our account-books, that brave soldier went 
astray in the crowd, could not recross the river, and wan 
made prisoner in the tumult of the following day. It wan 
two years btffore I saw him again, 

^ In bin a(»,count oC tho campaign of Itussia, published at Stut lKad. in 
1843, Fabor du Faur notices this empty state of tho bridges on tb© night 
of November 27, and even on that of tho 28th , 


CHAPTER XXXI 


We have now reached the most terrible moment in 
Russian campaign, the passage of the Beresina, wl 
place chiefly on November 28. When this ill-om( 
dawned the position of the two armies was as folic 
the left bank Marshal Victor’s corps, having c 
Borisolf during the night, had reached Stndzianka 
9th corps, driving a crowd of stragglers before 
marshal had left to act as rear-gnard General Parte 
infantry division, which, having been ordered not to 
the town till two hours later, ought to have sent on 
small detachments to follow the army corps, and 
connected with the main body by a line of scouts, as ii 
stake out the direction. Besides this the general 
have sent an aide-de-camp to Stndzianka to reconi 
roads and come back to meet the division. But Par 
neglected all these precautions, and contented him 
marching at the appointed hour. He came to w 
roads forked, and he knew neither of them ; but as 
not‘have'been ignorant, coming from Borisoff, 
Beresina was on his left, he might have concludec 
order to reach Stndzianka, which was on the river, it 
left-hand road that he ought to take. He did just 
trary, and, mechanically following some light infai 
were in advance, he got on to the right-hand t 
walked straight into the middle of Wittgenstein 
The division was quickly surrounded and compel! 
down its arms.^ Meanwhile, a major who was in c 


of the rear-guard, having had the good sense to take the 
road to the left, simply because it would bring him to the 
river, rejoined Marshal Victor at Studzianka. G-reat was the 
marshal’s surprise when he saw this one battalion come up 
instead of Partouneaux’s division. But his surprise changed 
to bewilderment when he was attacked by Wittgenstein’s 
Russians, whom he supposed Partonneaux to be holding in 
check. Then Victor could no longer doubt that that general 
and all his regiments were taken. . 

But fresh disasters awaited him, for Marshal Kutusoflf, 
who had been following Partonneaux all the way from 
Borisoff with a strong force, on hearing of Ms surrender 
quickened his march and came on to join Wittgenstein and 
crush Victor. The latter, with his corps reduced to 10,000 
men, offered a vigorous resistance. His troops, even the 
G ermans, fought with an heroic courage all the more striking 
becanse, while attacked by two armies at once and having 
the Beresina in their rear, their movements were further 
hampered by a number of wagons driven without any order 
by a crowd of individuals striving in wild tumult to reach 
the river. Even so, Victor held Wittgenstein and KutuHoff 
the whole day. 

During this confusion and this fighting at Studzianka, 
the enemy, who aimed at getting possession of both ends 
of the bridges, were on the right bank, attacking Oudinot’s 
corps, posted in front of Zavniski. Tchichagoff’s 30,000 men, 
issuing from Stakovo, advanced with loud shouts against the 
2nd corps, which could not number more than 8,000. But 
as our soldiers had not come into contact with those who 
were returning from Moscow, and had no idea of the disorder 
prevailing among those ]Door wretches, the tone of Oudinot’s 
corps had remained excellent, and Tchichagoff was vigorously 
repulsed under the Emperor’s eyes. , He himself arrived at 
the moment with 3,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry of the 
gnard, old and young. The Eussians renewed their attack 
and broke the Polish Legion of the Vistula. Oudinot was 
severely wounded, and Napoleon sent Key to take his place. 
General Coudras, a good infantry officer, was killed, and the 
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valiant General Legrand dangeronsly wounded, 
took place in a wood of huge firs. • The enemy’s a 
thus prevented from getting a good sight of on 
that its volleys did not touch us; but as the sh 
our heads they broke off branches thicker than a 
which killed and wounded many of our people 
horses in their fall. As the trees stood wide apart 
could move among them, though with difficulty; 
which Ney, on seeing a strong Eussian column 
launched what was left of our cuirassiers agj 
Though executed under these unwonted cond 
charge was one of the most brilliant I ever sa' 
Dubois, at the head of the 7th Cuirassiers, cut i 
column in two, taking 2,000 prisoners. Thus • 
confusion, the Eussians were pursued by the li^ 
and driven back with immense loss even to Stako 
As I was re-forming my regiment after this e 
I saw my friend M. Alfred de Noailles coming i 
He was coming back from carrying an order 
Berthier, to whom he was aide-de-camp ; but, in 
turning to his chief, he said as he left me that h 
as far as the first houses of Stakovo to see what 
were doing. His curiosity was fatal to him, for, 
near the village, he was surrounded by a group c 
who threw him from his horse and dragged hii 
the collar, striking him as they went. I sent 
squadron to his assistance, but my effort was fri 
brisk fire from the houses prevented the troopers 
ing the village, and from that day nothing was e^ 
M. de Noailles. hTo doubt his richly-furred unifc 
gold lace had excited the cupidity of the barbariai 
had butchered him. His family, hearing that I i 
Frenchman to whom he had spoken, asked me for 

‘ Tchictiagoff, in his Memoirs, has done justice to the 
•cavalry in this affair. Both he and Count Kochechouart confi 
■of the details given as to these events—the capture and loss 
the Eussians, their ill-timed movement down the Beresina, 
Zavniski, the fatal destruction of the bridges, and the retrea 
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.about his disappearance, but I could give them no more than 
I have told here. He was an excellent officer and a good 
•comrade. 

But this digression has made me forget Tchichagoff, who, 
Having been beaten by Ney, did not venture to attack us 
again all that day. 

Having thus explained briefly the position of the armies 
on the two banks of the Beresina, I must say a few words as 
to what was talcing place upon the river while the fighting 
was going on. The masses of unattached men—who had had 
two nights and days to cross the bridged, and who, in their 
apathy, had not taken advantage of them because no one 
■compelled them to do so—wanted to cross all at once as soon 
as Wittgenstein’s cannon-balls began to drop among them. 
The vast multitude of men, horses, and wagons got com¬ 
pletely clubbed at the entrance of the bridges, blocking them 
without being able to reach them. Many were pushed by 
i 3 he crowd into the Beresina, and of these nearly all were 
Hi'owned. As a crowning disaster, one of the bridges broke 
nnder the weight of the guns and ammunition wagons. All 
then made for the other bridge, where the confusion was 
•already so great that the strongest could not withstand the 
crush, and a great number were suffocated. Seeing the im¬ 
possibility of crossing the encumbered bridges, many of the 
wagon drivers urged their horses into the stream. But this 
method of crossing, which would have been very useful if it 
had been carried out in an orderly way two days before, was 
fatal to almost all who attempted it, because, pushing wildly 
forward, they hustled and overturned each other. Still, some 
reached the opposite bank, but as nothing had been done to 
prepare a landing by sloping away the banks^—as the staff 
■ought to have done—-few vehicles succeeded in getting up, 
and many people perished there also. 

During the night of the 28th, these horrors were increased 
by the Russian guns playing upon the wretches who were 
struggling to cross the river. At nine in the evening the 
cup of misery was overflowing, when Marshal Victor began his 
retreat, and his divisions came up to the bridge in good order, 
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but could only reach it by forcibly pushing 
obstructed their passage. But let us draw a ^ 
horrible scenes. At daybreak on the 29th al 
remaining on the left bank were burnt; and ^ 
Eble saw the Eussians approaching the bridge 
also set on fire. Some thousands of poor fej 
mained near Studzianka fell into Wittgenj 
Thus ended the most terrible episode of the Russ 
an event which would have been far less disasti 
had known how to make use of the time whicl 
allowed us after reaching the Beresina, and had 
so. In that passage the army lost from 20,000 t 
This great obstacle passed, there still 
immense body of unattached men who had 
frightful disaster. These were cleared away tov 
The Emperor and his guard followed, next a 
ments of some regiments, and lastly the 2 
which Oastex’s brigade brought up the extreme 
already said that the road to Zembin crosses 
over a great number of bridges, which Tchicha, 
occupied that position some days before, had om 
We did not commit a like error; for, after t 
passed, my regiment and the 24th set fire to tl 
means of the dry reeds which were stacked i 
bourhood. When he gave orders to burn thes( 
Emperor had hoped to be freed for some time 
by the Eussians, but it was written that all th€ 
be against us. Thus the frost, which at this i 
year should have turned the waters of the Bei 
easy road, when we had to cross them left the 
fluid as usual; but hardly were we over wl 
became severe, and froze them till they were sol 
bear the weight of guns. The same took place v 
the marshes of Zembin, so that burning the br 
use to us.^ The three Russian armies which 
behind us could betake themselves to the pursuit 
obstacle; luckily, however, they did so with 1 
^ Tchichagoff excuses liis own negligence by this 
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guard, had got together all who were fit to fight, and made 
frequent counter-attacks on the enemy when they ventured 
to approach too near. 

Since Marshal Oudinot and General Legrand had been 
wounded, General Maison had been in command of the 2nd 
•corps, which in spite of its heavy losses was the most 
numerous in the whole-army, so that the task of beating oft 
the Russians usually fell to it. We kept them at a distance 
during November 30th and December 1st; but on the 2nd 
they pressed us so close with powerful forces that some serious 
fighting took place, in which I received a wound that was all 
the more dangerous from the fact that there were that day 
twenty-five degrees of frost. ^ I ought, perhaps, to say no 
more than that I received a lance wound, without entering 
into any details, for they are so shocking that I still shudder 
when I think of them ; but I have promised to tell you the 
whole story of my life, so you shall hear what happened at 
the action of Pleshtchenitsi. In order to put you in a position 
to understand my story, I must tell you, to begin with, that 
a Dutch banker named Van Berghem, of whom I had been 
un intimate friend at the college of Sor6ze, had at the 
beginning of the campaign sent me his only son, who, having 
become a Frenchman by the inclusion of his country in the 
Empire, had, though hardly sixteen years old,^ enlisted 
in the 23rd. This young man had many good qualities and 
much intelligence. I took him for my secretary, and he 
4 ilways marched fifteen paces behind me with my orderlies. 
On the day of which I speak he was in his place, when, as 
we were crossing a wide plain, the 2nd corps saw hastening 
towards it a large body of Russian cavalry, which in a 
moment overlapped it and attacked it on all sides. General 
Maison arranged so well that our infantry squares beat oflF all 
the charges of the Emperor’s regular cavalry. As, however, 

[ ‘ Presumably Centigrade; that is, 13® below zero Fahrenheit.] 

[General Marbot’s memory must surely have played him false here. 
He was himself but just over thirty, and it seems hardly credible that one 
■of his school-friends can have had a son of sixteen.] 


they brought into action a host of Cossa 
insolently up, spearing the French officers ii 
troops, Marshal Ney ordered General Maison 
away by sending at them all that was left < 
division, as well as Corbineau’s and Castex’g 
regiment, which was still strong, found its€ 
^ pulk ’ of Cossacks from the Black Sea, weariu 
caps, and much better dressed and mounted t] 
usually are. We charged them, but as Ooss£ 
in line they wheeled about and galloped awaj 
ever, strangers to the locality, they went in 
an obstacle which is very uncommon in the 
and were brought to a dead stop by a deep ai 
which the perfect evenness of the ground ma 
to see from a distance. Finding it out of the c 
with their horses, and forced to face my regin 
on the point of catching them, the Cossacks tur; 
up, met us bravely with their lances. The grc 
with ice and very slippery, so that our tired 1 
gallop without tumbling. There was, there 
and my line reached the motionless mass of 
trot only. Our swords touched the lances, bu 
thirteen feet or fourteen feet long, it was imp( 
touch our adversaries, who on their side dare 
fear of falling over the precipice, nor advan 
swords. We therefore watched each other, un 
scene took place in less time than it takes 
haste to get done with the enemy, I called ( 
that they must catch hold of the lances with 
turn them aside, and push into the middle of t] 
our short weapons would give us a great advai 
long poles. In order to be better obeyed, I t' 
set the example, and, putting some lances s 
succeeded in getting within the front ranks of t 
adjutants and orderlies followed me, and al] 
presently doing the same, a general scuffle e; 
that moment an old white-bearded Cossack, 
the hinder ranks, was separated from me by oth 


bent forward, and, pointing his lance adroitly between his 
comrades’ horses, struck me with his sharp steel, which passed 
clean through below the knee-pan of my right leg. Peeling 
myself wounded, I was pressing forward to revenge myself on 
the man for the sharp pain which I experienced when I saw 
before me two youths of eighteen or twenty years, in a rich cos¬ 
tume ; they were the sons of the chief of the ^ pulk.’ An elderly 
man accompanied them as mentor, having no sword in his hand, 
nor did the younger of the two lads use his; but the elder 
charged bravely, and attacked me furiously. He seemed so 
undeveloped and so weak that I merely disarmed him, and 
taking him by the arm, passed him behind me, and told Yan 
Berghem to look after him. The next moment, however, I felt 
a hard object laid against my left cheek, a double report rang 
in my ears, and a bullet went through the collar of my cloak. 
Turning sharply, I saw the young Cossack officer with a brace 
of double-barrelled pistols in his hands. He had just fired 
treacherously on me from behind, and he now blew poor Yan 
Berghem’s brains out. Beside myself with rage, I dashed on 
the madman, who was taking aim at me with his second 
pistol. But as he met my eye he seemed fascinated, and 
cried out in good French, ^ Oh God! I see death in your 
eyes! I see death in your eyes ! ’ ^ Ay, scoundrel, and you 

see right! ’ And he dropped. 

Blood calls for blood. The sight of ^^oiing Yan Berghem 
stretched at my feet, and my own action, the excitement of 
battle, and perhaps also the frightful pain of my wound, all 
combined to throw me into a state of feverish agitation. I 
mad© towards the younger of the Cossack ofl&cers, caught him 
by the throat, and was in the act of raising my sword, when 
the old governor, seeking to protect his ward, bent forward 
over my horse’s neck in such a way as to prevent me from 
using my arm, and cried in a tone of entreaty, ‘ For your 
mother’s sake pardon this one, who has done nothing! ’ On 
hearing him invoke that revered name, my mind, overwrought 
by the surroundings, was struck with hallucination: I 
thought I saw a well-known white hand laid upon the young 
man’s breast, which I was on the point of piercing, and I 



seemed to hear my mother’s voice saying ^ Pardon ! 
My sword point dropped, and I had the youth and hi 
taken to the rear. 

So great was my emotion after this incident th; 
not have given any word of command if the fight ] 
much longer; but it was soon at an end. A gi 
Cossacks had been killed, and the rest, leaving th 
had slid down into the ravine, where most of then 
in the snow-drifts which the wind had heaped up t 
other sides, too, the enemy were beaten off. 

During the evening I questioned my prisonei 
attendant, and learnt that the two youths were th^ 
. powerful chief who had lost his leg at Austerlitz, a 
sequence vowed so fierce enmity to the French t 
could fight them no longer himself, he had sent hij 
to the war. I could see that the cold and his g 
soon make an end of the junior, so I took pity or 
his old mentor, and set them at liberty. As th( 
took leave of me, he said : ^ When she thinks of her 
these lads’ mother will curse you; but when she 
younger, she will bless you and your mother, for > 
you spared her only remaining child.’ 

The vigorous repulse with which the Eussian 
met in the recent action damped their ardour, s 
saw nothing more of them for two days, and our 
Malodeczno was secured. But if the enemy 
moment’s peace, the frost waged bitter war with ■ 
thermometer fell to 27 degrees of cold. Men and h 
dropping at every step—many never to rise agaij 
remained with the fragments of my regiment, bivo' 
their midst every night in the snow. Where, indee 
have been any better off ? My officers and men, v 
upon their colonel as a living flag, made it a point oJ 
save me, and took all the care of me that our terribl 
allowed. The wound in my knee prevented me fi 
astride, so that I had to put my leg on the horse’s w 
sit quite still, which made me very cold, my p 
intolerable; but what could I do ? 
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The way was strewn with dead and dying; our inarch 
was slow and silent. The remains of the infantry of the 
guard formed a small square, within which went the Emperor’s 
carriage. He had Murat beside him. On December 5th, after 
issuing his twenty-ninth bulletin, which threw France into a 
state of dismay, Napoleon left the army at Smorgony, and 
set out for Paris. At Ochmiany he was nearly carried off by 
Cossacks. His departure produced a great effect on the 
troops : some blamed him for deserting them; others approved 
the course as the sole means of saving Prance from civil war 
and an invasion by our so-called allies, most of whom were 
only awaiting a favourable moment to declare against us. 
They would not dare to stir when they heard that Napoleon 
had re-entered his realm, and was organising a new army. 
This was the view which I shared, and events showed the 
justice of it. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


E Emperor, at his departure, entrusted the command oF 
shattered army to Murat, who showed himself unequal 
the task—one as difficult, it may be admitted, as can 
imagined. Everyone’s faculties of mind and body were 
’alysed by the cold, and disorganisation prevailed through- 
Victor refused to relieve the 2nd corps, which had been 
ing as rear-guard from the Beresina, and Ney had much 
uble in making him do so. Every morning we left 
)usands of dead in our bivouacs. Then I congratulated 
self on having in September made my troopers set them- 
ves up with sheepskin coats, a precaution to which many 
them owed their lives. So with the victuals with which 
had supplied ourselves at Borisoff, for without these we 
)uld have had fco fight for dead horses with the famished 
iltitude. On this point I may say that M. de Segur- 
iggerates when he says that the poor wretches were driven 
the pangs of hunger to eat human flesh.^ The road was 
lined with dead horses that no one needed to think of 
inibalism. Further, it would be a great mistake to 
ppose that provisions were altogether lacking in the district, 
ey only ran short in the places actually on the road, since 
5 neighbourhood of these had been drained when the army 
,s on its way to Moscow; but it had swept by like a torrent 
hout spreading laterally, and the harvest had since been 

* * Some wretclies flung themselves into the blazing heaps ; their 
lished comrades looked on unterrified; there were even some who 
,gged out the disfigured and roasted bodies, and it is too true that they 
red to fill their mouths with this revolting food’ (De S6gtir). [Sir 
oert Wilson {Private Journal) states that he saw ‘ a group of wounded 
n lying over the body of a comrade which they had roasted, and the 
h of which they had begun to eat.’ This was before the Beresina.] 
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gathered, so that the country had in some measure recovered 
and, by going a league or two to one side, a fair amount could 
be found. It is true that only detachments still in good 
order could make these expeditions without being picked 
up by the troops of Cossacks who prowled around us. I 
made arrangements, therefore, with several colonels to organise 
armed forages. These returned always not only with bread 
and some head of cattle, but bringing sledges laden with 
salt meat, flour, and oats, obtained in the villages which the 
peasants had not deserted; showing that if the Duke of 
Bassano and General Hogendorf, who had been entrusted 
with the management of Lithuania, had done their duty 
while they were at Wilna, they might with ease have 
established lai-ge stores. But they attended only to pro¬ 
visioning the town, and took no thought for the troops. 

On December 26, the cold got far more intense, and that 
day was even more fatal than the preceding, especially for 
the troops who had not become gradually acclimatised. 
Among these was Gratien’s division, consisting of conscripts 
to the number of 12,000, which had left Wilna on the 4th 
and come to meet us. The abrupt change from hot barracks 
to a bivouac with 29^ degi’ees of frost caused the death of 
nearly all these poor fellows within forty-eight hours. Stdl 
more terrible was the effect produced on 200 Neapohtan 
troopers of Murat’s guard. They also had stayed a long time 
at Wilna when they came to meet us, but the first night 
which they passed on the snow killed them all. Those who 
were left of the Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and other 
foreigners whom we had brought into Eussia saved their 
lives by a means repugnant to the French: they deserted, 
took refuge in the villages near the road, and waited till the 
enemy came up. This often did not occur for several days, 
for, strange as it may seem, the Russian soldiers, accustomed 
as they are to pass the winter in houses where draughts are 
always excluded and stoves are always lighted, are far more 
sensitive to cold than those of any other country, and the 
heavy losses which the enemy incurred from this cause 
explained the slackness of the pursuit. We did not under- 
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stand why Kiitusoff and his generals merely followed us wit, 
a weak advance-guard, instead of hurling themselves on on 
flanks, overlapping us, and thus cutting off our retreat. Bu 
this manoeuvre, which would have completed our ruin, wa 
impossible for them, seeing that the greater number of thei 
soldiers, no less than of ours, died on the roads and in th 
bivouacs. So intense was the cold that we could see a kiii' 
of vapour rising from men’s ears and eyes. Condensing o: 
contact with the air, this vapour fell back on our person 
with a rattle such as grains of millet might have mad( 
We had often to halt, and clear away from the horses’ bil 
the icicles formed by their frozen breath. 

Thousands of Cossacks, meanwhile, attracted by the hop 
■of plunder, endured the inclemency of the weather, and kej: 
alongside of our columns, having even the audacity t 
.attack them at the points where they saw the baggagt 
A few shots, however, were enough to drive them awa;; 
Finally, in order to give us trouble without any danger t 
themselves—since we had been obliged for want of teams 1 
leave all our artillery behind—the Cossacks placed light gui 
on sledges, and with these fired at our men until they saw 
detachment coming in their direction, when they made c 
with all speed. These partial attacks, which did us, indeef 
little harm, became very disagreeable by continued repetitio] 
Many of our sick and wounded were taken and plundere 
by these marauders, some of whom acquired immense boot; 
Even from the ranks of our allies, the desire of acquirir 
wealth raised up new enemies for us—I refer to the Pole 
Marshal Saxe, the son of one of their own kings, said right! 
that the Poles are the greatest plunderers in the world, ar 
would not respect even their fathers’ goods. You may judg 
whether those who were in our service respected their allie 
goods. On the march and in the bivouac they stole a 
that they could see, but as people began to distrust thet 
and petty larceny became difficult, they decided to go ■ 
work on a large scale. To this end they organised ther 
.selves into bands, threw away their helmets, and put < 
peasants’ caps; and, slipping out of the bivouaos after dar 
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.ey assembled at an appointed place, and came back to the 
,mp shouting the Cossacks’ war-cry of ^ Hourra ! ’ fcbus terri- 
ing the weaker men, many of whom fled, leaving their 
fects behind. Then the pretended Cossacks, after pillaging. 
1 round, went off, and returned before daylight; bo their 
aces in the French column, where they resumed tlie title of 
oles, with liberty to become Cossacks again the next night, 
ttention having been called to this atrocious brigandage, 
veral generals and colonels resolved to punish it. General 
.aison had such a good look-out kept in the bivonacs of the 
id corps, that one fine night our outposts surprised some 
ity Poles just as they were making up to play their part of 
Lam Cossacks, and were on the point of giving their 
rlonrra! ’ as pillagers. Seeing themselves snrrounded 
i all sides, the brigands had the impudence to say 
.at they had meant to play a practical joke, Tont, as it 
as neither the place nor the time for joking, G-eneral Maison 
bd them all shot then and there. It was some time before 
0 saw any more robbers of that sort, but they re-appeared 
ter on. 

On December 9, we reached Wilna, where there were still 
me stores, but the Duke of Bassano and General Hogendorf 
id retired to the Niemen, and there was no one to give 
■ders. There, as at Smolensk, the commissaries required, 
ffore giving out provisions and clothing, that regular receipts 
Lould be handed to them, a thing which, in the disorganised 
ate of all the regiments, was impossible to do, and thus 
•ecious time was lost. General Maison had sevei'al store- 
luses broken open, and his troops got some food and cloth- 
g, but the rest was taken the next day by the Hussians. 
ildiers from the other corps went about the town in the hope 
’ being taken in by the inhabitants, but the people who, six 
onths before, had been longing for the French closed their 
)uses as soon as they saw them in trouble. The Jews 
one received those who could pay for this fleeting Hospitality, 
bus repulsed alike from the stores and from private houses, 
te great majority of the famished men made their way to 
le hospitals, which soon were crammed to overflowing. 
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altliougli there was not food enough there for all the poor 
people ; but at least they were sheltered from the cold. Yet 
this precarious advantage decided more than 20,000 sick 
and wounded, among them 200 officers and eight generals, 
to go no further; they were utterly exhausted in mind and 
body. Lieutenant Hernoux, one of the stoutest and bravest 
■officers of my regiment, was so distracted by what he had 
seen in the last few days that he laid himself down on the 
snow, and, no persuasions being able to make him rise, died 
there. Many soldiers of all ranks blew out their brains to 
put an end to their misery. 

In the night of December 9, with 30 degrees of frost, some 
Cossacks came and fired shots at the gates of Wilna. Many 
people thought that it was KutusolFs whole army, and in 
their terror left the town precipitately. I regret to have to 
say that King Murat was among the number. He departed 
without leaving any orders, but Marshal Ney remained and 
organised the retreat as best he could. We evacuated Wilna 
on the morning of the 10th, leaving there a great number of 
men, a park of artillery, and a portion of the treasure. 
Scarcely were we out of Wilna when the infamous Jews 
threw themselves on the French, whom they had taken into 
their houses to get out of them what little money they had, 
stripped them of their clothing, and pitched them naked out 
of window. Some officers of the Russian advance-guard, 
who were enteriug at the moment, were so angry at this 
:atrocity that they had many of the Jews killed. In the 
midst of this tumult Marshal Ney had taken all whom he 
•could set in motion along the road to Kovno, but he had 
hardly gone a league when he came to the heights of Ponari. 
This hill, which in ordinary circumstances the column would 
have crossed without noticing it, became a serious obstacle, 
since the ice had made the road so slippery that the horses 
were unable to drag the wagons up it. What remained of 
the treasure was therefore on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Oossacks, when Marshal Ney gave orders to 
have the chests opened and to let the men help themselves. 
‘This prudent step, the motive of which M. de Sggur probably 
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not know, led kirn to say that the troops plundered the 
erial treasure. In the Sjpectateur Militaire of tke period 
ve also noted tke following expression used ky M. de 
jur : ‘ After tke Emperor’s departure, most of tke colonels 
ke army, wko kad up till tken gone on marcking admirably 
four or five ojficers or soldiers around tkeir eagle, no 
ger took any orders save from tkemselves. Tkere were 
Q wko went 200 leagues witkout turning tkeir keads.’ I 
Y add tkat Marskal Ney, kaving seen tke colonel and 
major of a regiment wkick contained only sixty men fall in 
> figkt, perceived tkat losses of tkis kind would stand in tke 
7 of reorganising tke army, and gave orders tkat no more 
i ojficers skould be retained in presence of tke enemy tkan 
•e in proportion to tke number of tke troops. 

Some days before our arrival at Wilna, many korses of 
regiment kaving died from tke intense cold, wkile it was 
lossible to mount tkose tkat remained, all my troopers 
'cked on foot. I skould kave been very glad to be able 
lo tke like, but as my wound did not allow of tkis I got 
Ledge and karnessed one of my korses to it. Tkis gave 
tke idea tkat I migkt by tke same means save my sick, 

) now were numerous, and as in Russia a sledge can be 
ad in tke poorest kouse, I soon kad a kundred, eack of 
ck, drawn by a troop korse, brougkt away two men. 
leral Castex tkougkt tkis manner of travelling so conve- 
it tkat he authorised me to put all tke other troopers 
ledges. Major Monginot, who kad become colonel of tke 

b Chasseurs since M. A- kad been promoted to 

eral, received tke same permission, and all tkat remained 
)ur brigade karnessed its korses and formed a caravan 
ch marched in perfect order. You may think tkat by 
celling thus we destroyed our power for defence, but you 
3t know tkat on tke ice we were muck stronger with tke 
ges—which could go anywhere, and in wkick tke korses 
tke support of shafts—tkan if we kad remained mounted 
inimals wkick tumbled down at every step. 

The road was covered with muskets wkick kad been 
)wn away, and our troopers took two apiece and a plenti- 
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fill stock of cartridges, so that when the Cossacks ventured 
too near they were met by a brisk fire which quickly drove 
them off. When necessary, our men fought on foot; and in 
the evening we formed the sledges into a square, and lit 
our fires inside it. Marshal Ney and General Maison often 
came to pass the night there, finding it a safe place so long 
as we were pursued only by Cossacks. Doubtless it was the- 
first time that a rear-guard had gone in sledges; but owing 
to the frost it was the only practicable method, and it 
answered. 

Thus we continued covering the retreat till December 13, 
when we at length saw once more the Memen and Kovno, 
the last Russian town. Five months before we had entered 
the Empire of the Czar at the same spot. What a change- 
had since then taken place in our fortunes, and what had 
been the loss of the French army! When the rear-guard 
entered Kovno, Marshal Ney found a weak battalion of 400 
Germans doing duty as the only garrison. With these he 
joined such troops as were left to him, in order to defend the 
place as long as possible, and enable the sick and wounded to 
get away into Prussia. On hearing that Ney was coming, 
Murat went away to Gumbinuen. 

On the 14th, Platoff’s Cossacks, followed by two battalions 
Df infantry and some guns, all drawn on sledges, attacked 
Kovno at several points; but Ney, helped by General 
jT^rard, beat them off and held the town till night. Then 
le made us cross the Niemen on the ice, and was himself the 
ast to leave Russian soil. 

We were now in Prussia, among allies. But Ney, worn 
)ut with fatigue, unwell, and, moreover, considering that the 
ampaign was over, left us at once, and joined the other 
aarshals at Gumbinnen. Thenceforth the army had no longer 
, commander, and the remains of each regiment marched 
rdependently through Prussia. The Russians, being at war 
ith that country, had the right to follow us on to its terri- 
3ry; but content with having reconquered their own, and 
ot knowing whether they should appear in Prussia as allies 
r as enemies, they thought it best to await orders from their 
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rovernment, andj halted at the Niemen. Their hesitation 
ve us time to reach the towijs of Prussia Proper. 

Germans are for the most part humane, and many of 
lem had friends or relations in the regiments which had 
one with the French to Moscow. They received us well, 
nd I must admit that, after sleeping for five months under 
he stars, it was delightful to find myself in a warm room 
nd a good bed. But this rapid transition from any icy 
livouac to comforts so long forgotten made me seriously ill. 
[early all the army suffered from the same cause; and we 
3st many, including Generals Eble and Lariboisi^re of the 
rtillery. 

For all the decent reception which they gave us, the 
‘russians had not forgotten Jena, and the manner in which 
[apoleon had treated them in 1807 when he dismembered 
heir kingdom. They hated us in secret, and at a signal 
rom their king would have disarmed us and made us prisoners. 
General York, commanding the Prussian corps which the 
Emperor had so imprudently employed as the left wing of 
e Grand Army, being in cantonments between Riga and 
filsit, was already making terms with the Russians, and had 
nt Marshal Macdonald away, though he had enough shame 
aft to refrain from arresting him. All classes in Prussia 
pplauded General York’s treachery; and as the provinces 
hrough which the French soldiers were just now passing, 
ick and disarmed, were full of Prussian troops, it is probable 
hat the inhabitants would have tried to get hold of us had 
hey not been restrained by fear for their king, who was at 
Berlin, surrounded by a French army under Marshal Augereau. 
^'his fear and a disavowal on the part of the Ehng—the most 
Lonourable man in his kingdom—of General York’s conduct, 
0 the point of having him tried and condemned to death for 
agh treason,^ prevented a general rising against the French. 
lYe took advantage of its absence to get away and reach the 
)anks of the Vistula. 

[* The sentence does not seem to have taken eflEect, for in the following 
mar we find Gleneral York von Wartenburg in command of Prussian 
'orces. In 1814 he was created count, and he lived till 1830.] 
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My regiment crossed that river near the fortress of 
Grandenz, -wMch we had passed on onr way to Bussia. This 
time the crossing was very dangerous, for, as a thaw had taken 
place some leagues higher up, the ice was a good foot deep 
in water, and ominous crackings were heard foretelling a 
general break-up. The order to cross instantly reached me, 
moreover, in the middle of a dark night; for the general had 
just learnt that the Eling of Prussia had left Berlin and fled 
into Silesia, that the people were getting uneasy, and there 
was reason to fear that they would rise against us as soon as 
the break-up of the ice prevented us from crossing the Vistula. 
It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to face the danger. 
This was very great, for the river is very wide opposite 
Grandenz, and the ice was full of . wide cracks which could 
only be seen with difficulty by the Hght of fires kindled on 
both banks. As it was useless to think of taking our sledges 
across, we left them behind; and, leading the horses, and pre¬ 
ceded by men with poles to notify the cracks, we began our 
perilous crossing. We were up to mid-leg in half-frozen 
water, which made things worse for the sick and wounded; 
but bodily pain was nothing to the fear caused by the cracking 
of the ice, which threatened every moment to give way under 
our feet. A servant of one of my officers fell into a hole and 
never re-appeared. At last we reached the other bank, where 
we passed the night warming ourselves in fishermen’s huts. 
Hext day we saw the Vistula thaw completely, so that if we 
had delayed a few hours we should all have been made- 
prisoners. 
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•M tEe spot wliere we crossed the Vistula my regiment 
needed to the little town of Sweld, wliere it was cantoned 
)re the war, and there I began the year 1813. That 
ch was just over had surely been the most painful of my 

We may now cast a glance at the causes which led to the 
ire of the Eussian campaign. Of these the chief was un- 
tedly the mistake into which Xapoleon fell when he thought 
ould go to war in the north of Europe before making an 
of that which he had long been waging in Spain, in which 
ntry his armies had just undergone heavy reverses when 
made arrangements to attack the Eussians at home. As 
genuine French troops, when thus divided between the 
th and the south, were in both parts insufficient, Xapoleon 
Light to make up by uniting battalions of his allies with 
m. It was like diluting generous wine with dirty water. 

) French divisions deteriorated; the allied troops remained 
Moderate as ever, and they it was who during the retreat 
3W the Grand Army into disorder. 

A cause, not less fatal, of our reverses was the bad orgaii- 
ion, or rather total want of organisation, in the conquered 
ntries. Instead of doing as we had done in the campaigns 
A-usterlitz, Jena, and Friedland, namely, establishing in 
country left behind by the way small corps which could 
n from post to post regular communications, and so secure 
our rear should be undisturbed, and that ammunition, 
tary men, and trains of wounded should move in safety, 
our available forces were imprudently pushed on to Moscow, 
lil between that place and the Xiemen there was, with the 
leption of Wilna and Smolensk, not a garrison, not a store, 
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not a Hospital. Two Hundred leagues of country were tHua 
given over to wandering bands of Cossacks ; and tHe result 
was, tHat tHe sick wHen cured could not rejoin, and tHat, for 
want of convoys to evacuate tHem, all tHose wounded at tHe 
Moskwa Had to be left for two montHs in tHe convent of 
Polotsk. THey were still tHere wHen tHe retreat began ; 
nearly all were captured, and tHose wHo reckoned tHat tHey 
Had strengtH to follow tHe army died of fatigue and cold on 
tHe HigH road. Lastly, tHe retreating troops Had no assured 
supply of food in districts wHicH produce corn in abundance. 

To tHe lack of small garrisons in our rear was also due 
tHe fact tHat out of more tHan 100,000 prisoners taken by 
tHe FrencH in tHe course of tHe campaign, literally not one 
ever left Russia; tHe reason being tHat no organisation existed 
for passing tHem to tHe rear. Accordingly tHey all escaped 
witH ease and returned to tHe Russian army; tHus repairing 
in some degree its losses, wHile ours increased daily. 

THe lack of interpreters also did us more miscHief tHan 
migHt be supposed. How were we to obtain information, 
wHen we could not excHange a single word witH tHe inHabi- 
tants ? For instance, wHen General Partouneaux mistook His 
road on tHe banks of tHe Beresina and marcHed into Wittgen¬ 
stein’s camp. He Had witH Him a peasant from Borisofif, wHo, 
knowing no FrencH, tried to make Him understand by expres¬ 
sive signs wHose camp it was; but for lack of an interpreter 
He was not understood, and we lost 7,000 or 8,000 men. So 
again, in October, under very similar circumstances, tHe 3rd 
Lancers was taken by surprise tHrougH inability to under¬ 
stand its guide’s advice, and lost 200 men. jHI this time 
tHe Emperor Had in His army several corps of PolisH cavalry, 
most of wHose officers and sergeants could speak very well; 
but instead of placing some of tHese, as sHould Have been 
done, beside every general and colonel, they were left with 
tHeir regiments. I insist upon tHis point because, tHough 
the FrencH army is that in which there is the least knowledge 
of foreign languages, and great inconvenience Has often 
resulted therefrom, this Has never corrected us of the care¬ 
lessness with which we treat a matter so essential in war. 
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I have already remarked how great a mistake it was to 
m the two wings of the Grand Army from the Prussian 
1 Austrian contingents. The Emperor must have regretted 
keenly—first, when he learnt that the Austrians had let 
biichagoff’s army pass to cut off our retreat at the Beresina; 
1 secondly, when he was informed of General York’s 
achery. But still more bitter must Napoleon’s regrets 
'•e been during and after the retreat • for if at the beginning 
he campaign he had composed the wings of the Grand 
ny of French troops and taken the Prussians and Austrians 
Moscow, these latter would have borne their share of 
series and losses, and would have returned not less 
ikened than the other corps, while the French troops 
iposing the two wings would have come back to Napoleon 
act. I will even go further, for I think that in order 
weaken Prussia and Austria, the Emperor should have 
aanded of them contingents three and four times as great 
:hose which they sent. People said after the event that 
se two states would not have complied with such a demand, 
link differently; for the King of Prussia, who came to 
isden entreating Napoleon to be so good as to take his son 
aide-de-camp, would have refused him nothing; while 
stria, in the hope of recovering some of the rich provinces 
Lch he had torn from her, would have done anything to 
ige him. Napoleon was ruined by over-reliance on 
issia and Austria in 1812. 

It has been asserted, and will long be repeated, that the 
ning of Moscow, which has been held to do honour to the 
i resolution of the Eussian Government and General 
stopchin, was the principal cause of the failure of our 
ipaign. This assertion seems to me very doubtful. In the 
b place, the destruction of Moscow was not so complete 
that there remained sufficient houses, churches, and 
racks to lodge the whole army; as is proved by a report 
Lch I have seen in the possession of my friend General 
irgaud, at that time the Emperor’s first orderly officer. It 
} not, then, lack of accommodation which compelled the 
inch to leave Moscow ; many people think that it was the 
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fear of provisions failing; but that is another mistake, for i 
reports drawn up by the Emperor for Count Daru, commissa; 
general to the army, prove that even after the fire there w 
in that immense town more than sufficient provisions to tna 
tain the army for six months. It was not, therefore, the f 
of dearth which decided the Emperor to retreat; and, so 
as that went, the Eussian Government would not have attair 
its end if that had been its end. It was, however, quite otl 
than this; for, in fact, the court wished, by destroying i 
town, to strike a mortal blow at the old aristocracy of i 
Boyards, whose constant opposition had been centred the 
Despotic as the Eussian Government is, it has to reckon w 
a high nobility, whose displeasure has cost many emper. 
their lives. The most powerful members of that nobil 
haviug made Moscow the perpetual focus of their intrigu 
the Government, ever viewing the increase of that city w 
fresh anxiety, found in the French invasion an excuse 
destroying it. General Eostopchin, being one of the auth 
of this scheme, and charged with the execution of it, wisi 
later on to throw the odium of his action on the French 
but the aristocracy was not deceived. It accused the Gove] 
ment so openly, and showed such displeasure at the usel 
burning of its palaces, that, in order to avoid personal disas 
to himself, the Emperor Alexander was compelled, not oi 
to allow the rebuilding of Moscow, but to banish Eostopch 
who, for all his protestations of patriotism, ended his days 
Paris, detested by the Eussian nobility. 

Whatever the motives for the burning of Moscow rr, 
have been, I think that its preservation would have done i 
French more harm than good, since, in order to hold in che 
a city of more than 300,000 inhabitants always ready 
revolt, it would have been necessary to weaken the army 
keeping in Moscow a garrison of 50,000 men, who, when t 
moment for retreat came, would have been attacked by t 
populace; while, when nearly all the inhabitants had depart 
on account of the fire, a few patrols were sufficient to k€ 
order. The only influence which Moscow may have Ead 

' In a pamphlet published in 1823 Bostopchin particularly insists t! 
the fire was caused bv accident. 
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The 


the course of eventiQ arose from the fact that Napoleon, nnahle 
to comprehend tHan-t Alexander could not, under pain of being 
put to death by subjects, sue for peace, thought that 

to evacuate tho ca.pital before concluding a treaty with the 
Bussians would Ido to admit his inability to maintain himself 
there. 11 o thoi'efore persisted in remaining as long as possible 
at Moscow, and loa-fc more than a month in waiting uselessly for 
proposals for poa.ce. This delay settled our fate, because it 
gave time for tho winter to declare itself before the French 
army could go arxcl take up its quarters in Poland. But even 
if Moscow had aroxnained intact the event would not have 
been altered. THe catastrophe rose from the fact that tbe 
retreat had not "been prepared for beforehand, and was not 
carried out in seaiS enable time ; and yet it was easy to foresee 
that it would h© very cold in Eussia during the winter. But, 
I repeat, it was tilae hope of concluding peace which misled 
Napoleon, and tlais was the sole cause of his long stay at 
Moscow. 

The lt)SB©B of -fche Grand Army during the campaign were 
immenso, but yeb^they have been much exaggerated. I have 
already Bfiid thab I saw in General Gourgaud’s possession a 
‘ state ’ written a.11 over with notes in Napoleon’s liand, from 
which it appearB that the number of men who crossed the 
Niemen was 15 5, dsOO French and 170,500 allies. On the return 
the PruBBian and .Austrian contingents went bodily over to the 
enemy, and nearly all tho other alhes had deserted individu¬ 
ally during tlie rotreat. An approximate calculation of, the 
French loss cannot therefore he obtained by striking ahalauce 
between the effbotive force with which they entered on the 
campaign and t-lrat which remained when they crossed the 
Niemen for the socond time. Now, from the ‘ states ’ presented 
in February ISIS it appears that 60,000 French recrossed'the 
Niemen; so that. 95,000 were missing. Of these 80,000 had 
botm taken prisoners, and returned homeafterthe peace in 1814. 
The total loss, tbiorefore, by death of actual,French was 65,000.^ 

‘ M. Thiers worb:s out the figures of our losses as follows : 420,000 men 
oroBBod tlio Niomoxx, raised by subsequent reinforcements to 688,000; so 
that, oC Fronoh axi<3. allies together, 300,000 must, according to him, liavt 
perished. 
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Tlie proportion of loss in my regiment was far smaller. 
V^lien the campaign opened the 23rd Chasseurs were 1,018 
11 told. Thirty more joined at Polotsk, bringing the total 
p to 1,048. Out of these I had 109 killed, 77 captured, 
5 maimed, and 104 missing—355 in all; so that on the 
etum of the troopers whom I had sent to Warsaw after the 
mpaign, the regiment, when sent on beyond the Elbe in 
'Obruary 1813, could muster 693 mounted men, who had all 
hared in the Eussian campaign. When the Emperor, who 
'^as at Paris looking after the reorganisation of the army, 
aw these figures he thought that there must be some mistake, 
nd sent back my report, with orders to have a correct one 
lade out. The second agreed with the first; whereupon the 
Imperor ordered General S6bastiani to inspect my regiment 
nd draw up a ‘ state ’ of all the men present hy name. All 
onbts being set at rest by this operation, and my statement 
3nfirmed, I received a few days later from the adjutant-general 
letter in terms most flattering to the ofl&cers, and above all 
3 myself. It was to the effect that Prince Berthiet was 
istructed by the Emperor to express his Majesty’s satisfac- 
Lon for the care which we had taken of our men. The 
Imperor knew that the 23rd had not been to Moscow, and 
ccordingly did not compare its loss with that of the regi- 
aents who had reached that point, but founded his estimate 
n that of the 2nd army corps, which, having been placed in 
imilar conditions, should have lost only in the same propor- 
ion. He found, however, that the 23rd, though it had been 
core exposed than the other regiments to the enemy’s fire, 
ras the one which had brought back the greatest number of 
aen; a result which his Majesty ascribed to the zeal of its 
olonel, its oflB.cers, and non-commissioned ojBficers, no less 
han to the excellent tone of its men. 

After reading out this letter in the presence of all the 
quadrons, I intended to keep it as a glorious heirloom for 
ay family; but it was withheld by a scruple which you will 
.oubtless approve. It appeared scarcely seemly to deprive 
he regiment of a document, which, as it contained the proof of 
he Emperor’s satisfaction with all, belonged to all. I therefore 
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aced Berthier’s letter among tlie regimental archives. I have 
ipented this delicate attention ; for almost before a year was 
it, the Government of Louis XVIII., on coming into power 
L 1814, amalgamated the 23rd Chasseurs with the 3rd of the 
tme arm. The archives of the two corps were at first put to- 
3ther and badly looked after, until, at the general reduction 
’ the army in 1815, they were lost in the vast gulf of the 
T ar Office. After the revolution of 1830 I got the adjutant- 
sneral to look for the letter; but it was in vain: I never 
icceeded in recovering it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


year 1813' opened inauspiciously enough for Prance, 
fragments of our army had hardly crossed the Vistula 
begun to reorganise, when the treachery of General 
k and his troops compelled us to withdraw behind the 
r, and before long to evacuate Berlin and the whole of 
ssia, which was now, with the help of the forces which 
)oleon had imprudently left there, in arms against us. The 
sians made all haste' to rejoin the Prussians, and the 
g of Prussia declared war against the Emperor of the 
ich. 

In the north of Germany Napoleon had only two divisions. 
3 true that they were commanded by Augereau, but they 
sisted almost wholly of recruits. The French who had 
tt to Russia recovered their strength as soon as they got 
per food and had no longer to sleep on the snow, and 
f might have been opposed to the enemy. But the 
►pers were nearly all dismounted; very few infantrymen 
. kept their muskets. We had no artillery. Most of the 
a were shoeless, and their clothes were in rags. The 
remment ‘had, indeed, occupied part of 1812 in having 
ipment of all kinds got ready ; but owing to the neglect 
he administration, which was then directed by the Count 
lessac, no regiment got the clothes intended for it. The 
duct of our administrators in this matter deserves to be 
iced. This was what happened. As soon as the costly 
^ estensive equipment required by a regiment had been 
ready at its dep6t, the office made arrangements with a 
1 of carriers to transport them to Mainz, then included in 
Empire. The packets were in no danger so long as they 
■e passing through Prance ; stUl, by M. de Oessac’s orders, 


a detachment had to escort them as far as Mainz. There the 
French, carriers and their escort were dismissed, and the cases 
handed over to foreign contractors, who were to take them to 
Magdeburg, Berlin, or the Vistula, without any oversight by 
a French agent. The duty was therefore performed so dis¬ 
honestly and so slowly, that packages of clothing and shoes 
took from six to eight months to accomplish the journey 
from Mainz to the Vistula, for which six weeks would have 
sufficed. 

But what was only a serious inconvenience so long as 
the French armies were in peaceable occupation of Grermany 
and Poland after the Eussian campaign became a calamity. 
More than 200 boats laden with property intended for our 
regiments were icebound on the Bromberg canal near Nackel 
when we passed that point in January 1813. But as there 
was not a single French agent with the convoy to let us 
know, while the boatmen, being all Prussians, considered 
themselves already our enemies and said not a word, we 
passed on thinking that they were merely barges with mer¬ 
chandise. Next day ■ the Prassians took more tlian twelve 
millions’ worth of clothing, linen, and boots, whicli had been 
meant for our unluclry soldiers, and served to clothe several 
of the regiments which Prussia levied against us. The 
frost came on with renewed severity, and caused the death of 
several thousands more French; but none the less people 
bragged about our able administration. 

The lack of regularity with which the march of the French 
across Prussia was conducted arose in the first instance from 
the carelessness of Murat, who had taken the command after 
the Emperor’s departure, and later on from the weakness of 
Eugene Beauharnais. It was indeed high time to recross the 
Elbe into the territory of the Confederation of the Ehine. 
But before making up his mind to remove his troops from 
Poland and Prussia, the Emperor, wishing to leave at his 
disposal means of returning to the attack, gave orders to leave 
strong garrisons in' such places as to secure the passage^f the 
Vistula, the Oder, and! the Elbe. This unportant decision 
may be regarded from two different points of view; so that 
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some well-informed soldiers have praised it, while others,, 
equally competent to judge, have blamed it severely. Th© 
former say that the necessity for giving rest and shelter to 
the numerous sick and wounded whom the army brought back 
from Eussia compelled the Emperor to retain fortresses the 
occupation of which would assure to the French the safety of 
a vast material of war and large supplies of food. They add 
that these fortresses would impede the movements of the 
enemy, who would be compelled to mask them, thus reducing 
the number of troops which they could employ against us j 
and lastly, that if the reinforcements brought up from France 
and Germany should enable him to win a battle, the fortresses 
which he kept would make it easy for the French to conquer 
Prussia, which would soon bring us back beyond the Vistula^ 
and force the Eussians to return to their country. 

To this it is replied that by scattering his army over so 
many distant points, too far apart for the garrisons to 
support each other, Napoleon was reducing his strength, and 
that it was not right to endanger the safety of France in 
order to save a few thousand sick and wounded, very few of 
whom would be able to serve again. As a matter of fact 
nearly all of them died in the hospitals. Further, it was said 
that the Italian, German, and Polish regiments which the 
Emperor had attached to the garrisons to economise his own 
troops would do no good service : and indeed nearly all the 
foreign soldiers fought slackly, and ended by going over to 
the enemy. The last point was, that the occupation of the 
fortresses would cause very little hindrance to the Eussian 
and Prussian armies, who would merely leave a corps to mask 
them and continue their march towards Prance; which was 
what actually took place. Each of these views has some¬ 
thing to be said for and against it. Nevertheless, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances in which the French army was 
placed, I feel bound to take the side of those who wished to 
abandon the fortresses; even their opponents admit that they 
could be of no use to us unless we could thoroughly beat the 
Eussian and Prussian armies, which was another reason for 
endeavouring to increase our available forces instead of 
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■distributing them indefinitely. Nor let anyone say that in that 
case the enemy, having no blockading to do, would also have 
increased the number of their battalions, and thus restored 
the proportion. To say this would be to fall into a great 
mistake, for he would have been always obliged to keep strong 
garrisons in the places which we had left. I may add that 
the useless defence of these numerous fortresses deprived our 
active army of many experienced generals, among others 
Marshal Davout, who was alone worth many divisions. I can 
understand that on campaign one may dispense with the 
services of several brigades when it is a question of entrusting 
to them the duty of guarding places on which the safety of 
the country depends, such as the towns of Metz, Lille, and 
Strasburg in the case of France, for one is then, so to speak, 
defending the body of the fatherland. On the other hand, 
the importance of fortresses 200 or 300 leagues from France 
was not absolute, but only conditional; that is to say, con¬ 
tingent on the success of our active armies. As this success 
did not come to pass, the eighty odd thousand men whom the 
Emperor left in 1812 in garrison in these places were com¬ 
pelled to lay down their arms. 

The situation of France in the early months of 1813 
was most critical. In the south, our armies in Spain had 
suffered great reverses through the reduction of our force in 
the Peninsula, whence regiments were continually being 
drawn; while the English never stopped sending troops to 
Wellington. Thus in the course of 1812 this general had 
made a brilliant campaign. He had recaptured Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; had won the battle of 
the Arapiles,‘ and occupied Madrid; and now was threatening 
the Pyrenees. In the north, the seasoned soldiers whom 
Napoleon had led into Russia had nearly all fallen in battle 
or succumbed to their hardships. The Prussian army, still 
intact, had just joined with the Russians, and the Austrians 
were on the point of following their example. Lastly, the 
sovereigns, and still more the people of the Germanic Con¬ 
federation, incited by England, were wavering in their 
[' Which we call the battle of Salamanca.] 
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alliance with France. The Prussian Baron von Stein, a 
of resource and enterprise, seized this occasion to prtl 
sundry pamphlets, in which he summoned all the German 
shake off the yoke of Napoleon and reconquer their freec 
His appeal received all the more attention, since the rr\ 
tenance of the French troops, which had been occup; 
Germany since 1806, had caused them great losses, to w 
had been added the confiscation of English goods, by re 
of Napoleon’s continental blockade. The Oonfederatio 
the Ehine would therefore have slipped from him if 
sovereigns of the various states composing it had then i 
up their minds to yield to the wishes of their subjects, 
so great was their habit of obedience to the French Emp 
and their fear of seeing him arrive at the head of the fc 
which he was rapidly organising and directing towards S] 
that none of them dared stir. 

The majority of the French nation still confide< 
Napoleon, No doubt well-informed persons blamed bin: 
having forced his army on to Moscow, and espeo 
for having waited there till winter; but the mass of 
people, accustomed to regard the Emperor as infallible, 
having, moreover, no idea of what had really happened, 
the losses of our army in Russia, saw only the renown, vs 
the capture of Moscow had shed on our arms ; so they 
keen to give the Emperor the means of bringing vie 
back to his eagles. Each department and town was pata 
cally ready to find horses; but the levies of conscripts 
money soon chilled their enthusiasm. Still, on the w‘ 
the nation sacrificed itself with a good grace, squadrons 
battalions rising as by magic from the ground. It 
astonishing that, after all the draughts of men w 
France had undergone in the last twenty years, never 
soldiers of such good quality been enlisted. This was 
to several causes: first, there had been for some yea: 
each of the 120 existing departments a so-called ‘ de: 
mental ’ company of infantiy—a kind of preetorian guai 
the prefects, and formed by their picked men, who, b 
well looked after, and not overworked, had time to gr<: 
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tiunr full Ht.rongi.h, niul, regularly cMlled and exerciaod, 
uwuUhI only iihoiv ‘ baptiain oi’ liro’ to make them xrfect 
tro<i{!H. 'riio (HHupanieK varied in strength from 1,00 to 250 
men; tins Mmperor sent them all to the army, where they 
were nu'rg('d in line reginionta. ^secondly, a great number 
of eoiiHcriptH IVoni previous years, who, for one reason or 
anotht'r, luul obtained leave to be placed at the ‘tail’ of their 
tlopnls. to wait; until they were I’oquired, were called up. 
'I'hey too, uH they grew older, had nearly all become strong 
lUuI vigfU ’ OUH . 

I'lioHo wore legal measures; but not so was the re- 
(udling of persons who had drawn a lucky number at the 
and thus escaped service. All of these below 
the ago of thirty were required to serve. This levy, therefore, 
furnisliad a number of men fit to undergo the fatigues of war. 
Tlmrfi was some grumbling, especially in the south and west; 
but HO grtmt was the habit of obedience, that nearly all the 
conliugimt. wtmt on duty. This submission on tlie part of 
the ptH)ple hnl the (iovei'iiment to take a still more illegal 
slap, which, as it t.ouched the upper class, was still more 
(langc'i’ouH. After having made men servo whom the ballot 
luul i'>4('tnpt(Ml, they compelled those who had quite lawfully 
obtuinod HulistiUituH to shoulder their muskets all the same. 
Many fumilioH liiwl embarrassed, and even ruined themselves 
to keep tlunr houh at home, for a suhstituto cost from 12,000 
ta 20,000 fmncH at tlmttime, and this had to be paid down. 
Tliere were Home young men who had obtained Hubsiiitutes 
three times over, and were none the less compelled to go; 
ciWHH even occurred in which they had to server in the same 
company with the [man whom they had paid to take their 
place. Tim piece of iniquity was owing to the advice of 
(Jlarko War Minister, and Ravary the Tolice Minister, 
wlu 3 pefHuaded the Emperor that, to prevent any movement 
of opposition to the Government during the war, sons of 
inlhumf.ial families must be got out of the country and sent 
to llu^ army, to act in some sort as hostages. In order, how- 
vvm\ to rtHliico the odium of this measure somewhat, the 
Empm-or created, under the name of Guards of Honour, foui 
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valry regiments formed of young men of good education, 
ley wore a brilliant Hussar uniform, and Had generals for 
eir colonels. 

To tHese more or less legal levies tHe Emperor added the 
oduce of a forestalled conscription, and many excellent 
ttalions formed of sailors, and artificers or gunners ot 
arine artillery, all well-set men trained in Handling arms, 
10 Had long been weary of tHeir monotonous life in ports, 
d were eager to go and win glory along witH tHeir comrades 
tHe land forces. THey soon became formidable infantry, 
d amounted to 30,000. Lastly, tHe Emperor furtHer 
lakened tHe army in Spain by taking from it not only some 
rasands of men to replenish His guard, but wHole brigades 
d divisions of seasoned veterans. 

On tHeir side tHe Eussians, and still more tHe Prussians, 
re making ready for wiar. THe indefatigable Stein was 
iting tHe provinces preaching a crusade against Prance, 
i organising his Tugendbund, or League of Virtue, the 
tinted in which swore to take up arms for German freedom, 
is society was acting openly in Prussia, which was already 
war with Napoleon, and was working its way among the 
tes and armies of the Confederation of the EHine, in spite 
some of the sovereigns; so that nearly all Germany was in 
ret our enemy; and even the contingents which it con- 
Duted to our forces were ready, as events soon showed, to 
ray us on the first opportunity. THese events were, indeed, 
y delayed by the natural slowness of Germans, for the 
^ents of the PrencH army, after recrossing the Elbe at 
end of 1812, remained undisturbed on the left bank of 
t river during the first four months of the next year witH- 
the Eussians and Prussians, on the opposite side, venturing 
kttack them. THey did not deem themselves strong enough, 
lougH Prussia Had called out the Landwehr; while Berna- 
fce, forgetting that he was a PrencHman by birth, had 
lared war against us and united the Swedish troops with 
se of :tHe enemies of His native land. 

Daring our stay on the left bank of the Elbe the PrencH 
ly continued short of cavalry, except for a few regiments 
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Df wliicli mine was one. We were quartered in several 
villages not far from Magdeburg. WHle tkere I experienced 
a great disappointment. The Emperor, wishing to quicken 
bhe organisation of the new levies, and thinking that the 
presence of the regimental commanders at the depots of their 
regiments would be useful for this purpose, decided that all 
3olonels who had less than a certain number of men—for 
savalry 400—under arms should return to Trance. As I 
had more than 600, I was obliged to stay, but I should have 
been glad to embrace my wife and the child which had been 
born while I was away. To the pain which this caused me 
was added another great annoyance: the good Greneral 
Oastex, to whom I had occasion to be so grateful during the 
Russian campaign, left us for the mounted grenadiers of the 
guard. General Corbineau had been appointed aide-de-camp 
bo the Emperor, and the two brigades were combined under 
General Exelmans j General Wathiez replaced General Oastex, 
and General Maurin, Corbineau. But as these three generals 
had gone to France after the campaign, and I was the only 
colonel at hand, General Sebastiaiii, to whose corps the new 
division was to belong, put me in command of it. This gave 
me much extra duty, since I had in terrible weather often to 
visit the cantonments of the three other regiments. My 
wound in the knee, though it had closed, still gave me pain, 
and I do not know how I should have carried on my duties 
to the end of the winter had not Genei-al Wathiez rejoined 
at the end of a month and taken command. 

A few days after this, without any request on my part, I 
received orders to repair to France and organise the recruits 
and remounts which were in great numbers at the depot of 
my regiment. This was at Mons, in Belgium, which then 
formed part of the Empire.- I started at once, and travelled 
quickly, and as I knew that, having been authorised to come 
to France on duty, I could not properly ask for any leave to 
go to Paris, I accepted the offer of my mother-in-law, Mme 
Desbri^res, to bring my wife and child to Mons. After a 
year of separation and all that danger, it was a great pleasure 
to see my wife again, and for the first time to kiss our little 
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Alfred, now eight months old. It was one of the happiest days 
of my life. Yon may imagine with what joy I recalled how 
nearly my child had become an orphan on the day of his 
birth. 

I remained at the dep6t, very busy, till the end of June. 
The recruits were very numerous, fine men, and of a warlike 
race, coming nearly all fi'om the neighbourhood of Mons, in 
the old province of Hainault, whence Austria, in the days 
when the Low Countries belonged to her, used to draw her 
best troopers. The inhabitants of this district are fond of 
horses, and take good care of them-; but as those of the 
country were rather too powerful for chasseurs, I got leave to 
buy them in the Ardennes, and we were well remounted. 
At the dep6t I found several good officers. Many of those 
who had served in the Eussian campaign had gone there to 
recover from wounds or sickness, and the minister had sent 
me some young sub-lieutenants from the Cavalry School and 
from Saint-Cyr. Out of these elements I soon formed some 
squadrons, which doubtless were not perfect, but which could 
take their places, without too great contrast, among the veteran 
troo^aers whom I had left on the Elbe; and as soon as a squa¬ 
dron was ready it went off to the army. 
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HiLE I was actively engaged in reconstituting my regiment, 
>st of the colonels, especially those of the cavalry, being 
Gained in Prance on the same duty, the allies crossed the 
be and hostilities recommenced. The Emperor had left 
ris, and on April 25 was at Naumberg in Saxony, at the 
id of 170,000 men. Only a third of these were French, 
.ce some of the troops who had recently been sent forward 
^Germany had not yet reached the seat of war. The 
naining two^thirds were formed by the contingents from 
i Confederation of the Ehine, the greater part of whom 
re little inclined to fight for Napoleon. General Wittgen- 
in, who since our disaster at the Beresina had acquired 
ne reputation, although the elements had done us much 
)re harm than his combinations, was commander-in-chief 
the united Eussian and Prussian troops. These to the 
mber of 300,000 appeared on April 28 before Napoleons 
ny in the neighbourhood of Leipzig. 

On May 1 a brisk engagement took place at Poserna, 
the plain rendered famous by the death of Gustavus 
[olphus, and Marshal Bessi^res was killed by a cannon-ball, 
e Emperor regretted him more than did the army, which 
d never forgotten that it was through his advice that 
bpoleon had been hindered on the evening of the battle of the 
iskwa from bringing his guard into action and thus com- 
Dting his victory, whereby the aspect of events would have 
sn changed and the complete destruction of the Eussian 
)ops brought about. On the day after Marshal BessiSres’ 
ath, while Napoleon was continuing his march on Leipzig, 
was unexpectedly attacked in flank by the allies, who had 
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crossed the river Elster iDefore daybreak. This battle, which 
was known as Lutzen, was keenly contested. The troops 
recently arrived from France fought with the utmost valour, 
the marine regiments being esiDecially distinguished. The 
enemy were beaten at all points, and withdrew towards the 
Elbe; but the French, having scarcely any cavalry, could 
take but few prisoners, so that their victory was incomplete. 
Nevertheless, it produced a great moral effect all over Europe 
and especially in France, as showing that our troops had pre¬ 
served all their superiority, and that nothing but the frosts 
of Eussia had vanquished them in 1812. 

The Em23eror Alexander and the King of Prussia, who, 
after having witnessed tlie defeat of their armies at Lutzen, 
had gone to Dresden, were obliged to leave it on Napoleon’s 
approach. On the 8th he took jDOSsession of that town, where 
he was soon joined by his ally the King of Saxony. After 
a short stay at Dresden the French crossed the Elbe and pur¬ 
sued the allies, coming up with their rear-guard and beating 
it at Bischofswerda. 

The Emperor Alexander, being dissatisfied with Wittgen¬ 
stein, had himself taken command of the allied forces; but, 
being in his turn defeated by Napoleon in the action at 
Burtkau, he probably perceived that he was unequal to 
direct the troops, for he soon ceased to lead them. The allies 
halted and intrenched themselves at Bautzen, but the 
Emperor caused Ney to turn their position, and on May 21 
gained a, victory which was again rendered incomiDlete for 
want of cavalry. Still the enemy had 18,000 men disabled, 
and fled in great disorder. 

On the 22nd the French came u^d with the Eussian 
rear-guard in front of the defile of Eeichenbach. Napoleon’s 
small force of cavahy was commanded by General Latour- 
Maubourg, who led it with such energy that the enemy were 
driven in and abandoned the field after heavy loss. That of 
the French, though not very numerous, was of a kind to be 
much felt. General Bruydres, an excellent cavalry officer, 
had both his legs shot off, and died of the wound. But the 
most disastrous event of that day was caused by a ball which, 
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after killing General Kirgener, Marshal Lannes’ brother-in- 
law, mortally wounded Duroc, the grand marshal of the 
palace—a man beloved by everybody, and Napoleon’s oldest 
and best friend. He survived his wound a few hours, and the 
Emperor went to him and evinced the deepest feeling. His 
despair was most toucliing; the witnesses of that heart¬ 
breaking scene observed that, when obliged to leave his friend 
to resume the command of the army, Napoleon, on parting 
from him, bathed in tears, appointed a meeting in a ‘ better 
world.’ 

Meanwhile the French army, following up its success, had 
reached Silesia, and occupied Breslau, the capital, on June 1. 
Then the allies, the Prussians most of all, struck with alarm 
at their critical position, and recognising that, for all their 
big words, they were unable by themselves to stop the 
French, wished to gain time, in the hope that Austria might 
make an end of her hesitation and join forces with them. 
They sent, therefore, to sue for an armistice, which might, it 
was said, through, the mediation of Austria, lead to a definite 
treaty of peace. Napoleon thought it right to grant this 
armistice, and it was signed on June 4, to last till August 10. 

While Napoleon was marching from victory to victory. 
Marshal Oudinot got beaten at Luckau, losing 1,100 men. 
The Emperor’s ho-jjo was that during the armistice his rein¬ 
forcements would come up, and be at hand if a fresh, 
campaign should be necessary. In spite of this, however, 
several of the generals regretted that the Emperor had not 
followed up his advantages. They said that if the armistice 
gave us the time to bring up our reserves it would do the 
same for the Russians and Prussians. The Swedes were 
already on the march to assist them, and they had hopes of 
the Austrians, who, though not ready at that moment, would 
have more than two months to mobilise their large army. 

When I heard at Mons of the victories of Lntzen and 
Bautzen, I was vexed at not having shared in them; but my 
regret was diminished when I learnt that my regiment had 
not been there. It was, in fact, still in front of Magdeburg-. 
M. Lacoar, an old aide-de-camp of General Oastex, was ijx 
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command of it as senior major. He was a brave officer ; but 
bad balf-educated bimself with the Help of books, wbicb gave 
bim a self-conceit out of keeping with soldierly ways. I shall 
bave to speak later on of tbe loss wbicb bis want of skill in 
•command brought on tbe regiment. At tbe depot I admitted 
as second major M. Pozac, a brilliant officer in all respects, 
who bad won a sword of honour at Marengo. 

Towards tbe end of June tbe task of organising tbe new 
levies was completed, and tbe colonels were ordered to return 
to their duty with tbe army. I bad therefore to part from 
my family, with whom I bad been spending happy days ; but 
honour and duty bad to be obeyed, and I took tbe road back 
to Giermany. I went, in tbe first place, to Dresden, whither 
tbe Emperor bad summoned all tbe colonels to question them 
as to tbe composition of tbe new detachments. In regard to 
this I learnt a thing wbicb nearly broke my heart. I bad 
organised four splendid squadrons of 150 men apiece. Tbe 
two first, and luckily tbe finest, bad joined tbe regiment; 
but tbe third bad by tbe Emperor’s orders been taken off to 
Hamburg, and drafted into tbe 26tb Chasseurs, one of tbe 
weakest regiments in tbe army. This was quite regular, and 
I submitted without a murmur. But it was otherwise when 
I was informed that tbe fourth squadron, having come under 
tbe notice of Jerome, King of Westphalia, at Oassel, bad taken 
bis fancy so much, that be bad on bis own authority embodied 
it in bis guard. I knew that tbe Emperor, angry at tbe 
bberty taken by bis brother in thus carrying off bis soldiers, 
bad ordered them to resume their journey at once, and I 
hoped to get them back; but Jerome got at some of tbe 
Emperor’s aides-de-camp, and they represented that as tbe 
King of Westphalia’s guard was composed of untrustworthy 
Germans, it would be well to let him bave a French squadron 
on whom be could count; that, further, tbe King bad just 
given them handsome uniforms at bis own cost; and, lastly, 
that even without this squadron tbe 23rd Chasseurs would 
be one of tbe strongest regiments in tbe French cavalry. 
Anyhow, my squadron was incorporated in tbe Westphalian 
bodyguard, object as I might. I could not reconcile myself 
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3 tliis loss, and thought it very unjust that I should thus be 
eprived of the fruit of all my trouble. 

I rejoined my regiment not far from the Oder. It was 
intoned with the rest of Exelmans’ division near the little 
)wn of Freistadt. M. Wathiez, my new brigadier, had been 
ly captain in the 25th Chasseurs, and was always very kind to 
le. We were quartered in a comfortable chateau, named 
brzogwaldau, in the centre of the village which my troopers 
jcupied. While we were staying there a curious incident 
lok place. A man named Tautz, the only bad character in 
y regiment, got very drunk, and threatened an officer, who 
it him under arrest. He was tried and condemned to 
jath 5 and the sentence was approved. When the guard, 
der the regimental staff-sergeant, Boivin, went to fetch 
intz out to be shot, they found him in his cell perfectly 
iked, pleading the extreme heat. The staff-sergeant, a 
ve soldier, but of intellect not equal to his courage, instead 
making the culprit dress, merely made him put on a cloak, 
hen they reached the drawbridge across the broad moat of 
citadel, Tautz flung the cloak in the faces of his guard, 
nped into the water, swam across, and, reaching the shore, 
snt off to join the enemy on the other side of the Oder. He 
IS never heard of again. I reduced the staff-sergeant for 
i lack of vigilance ; but he soon regained his epaulettes by 
act of courage which I shall presently have to recount. 

The new squadrons brought up the strength of the regi- 
snt to 993, nearly 700 of whom had been in the Eussian 
npaign. The newly joined men were strongly built, and 
irly all had served in the legion of the department of 
mmapes, which had made their training easy. I blended 
5m with the old squadrons. Both sides were preparing for 
5 struggle; but the enemy had used their time to raise up 
towerful adversary for ns, when they persuaded Austria to 
ch. 

The Emperor ISTapoleon, accustomed by many victories 
; to count up his foes, thought himself as invincible as 
r when he found himself in Germany at the head of 
3,000 men; nor did he sufficiently take into account the 
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elements composing the forces with which he was abou 
meet a hostile coalition of all Eni'ope. As I have said, 
material of the French army had never been finer ; but s 
only a few of the new regiments contained men who 
ever fought before, and the efiects of the disastrous Rue 
campaign were still felt, our magnificent troops formec 
army which was better adapted to use for the pnrpos 
demonstrations for securing peace than in actual warf 
and most of the superior officers who had a near view of 
regiments were of opinion that, they needed several yea 
peace. 

If from examining the French army one passed to t 
of their allies, one could find nothing but slackness, unwill 
ness, and a wish for an opportunity of betraying France, 
was therefore, on all accounts, to Napoleon’s interest to n 
terms; and to this end he ought, in the first place, to ! 
brought back his father-in-law, the Emperor of Austri 
his side, by restoring to him Dalmatia, Tyrol, and a pa 
the other provinces which he had taken from him in I 
and 1809. A few similar concessions to Prussia would ! 
quieted the allies; who, it appears, offered Napoleon to rei 
the colonies taken from France, and to guarantee to hit 
the territory bounded by the Rhine and the Al ps, as we 
Upper Italy; but he would have to give up Spain, Po! 
Naples, and Westphalia. 

These proposals were reasonable enough; neverthc 
after conferring with the foreign diplomatists commissi 
to treat with him, Napoleon treated Metternich with rude 
and dismissed him with no concessions. It is even assertec 
on seeing them leave the palace at Dresden he added, ‘ W. 
beating we are going to give them ! ’ He seemed to f( 
that their armies were nearly three times as numerous a 
forces which he had to oppose to them; for against 
320,000 men whom he had in Germany the allies coul 
nearly 800,000. 

The Emperor’s/eie fell on August 15, but as the arm; 
ended on the 10th, he ordered it to be kept earlier, am 
festivities of ‘ St. Napoleon’s Day ’ were held in the cai 
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inents. Ttis -was the last time that the French aimy 
celebrated its Emperor’s birthday. There was little enthu¬ 
siasm; for even the least foreseeing of the officers realised 
■fcliat we were on the eve of great changes, and their fore- 
loodings were reflected in the minds of the subalterns. Yet 
each was ready to do his duty, though with small hope of 
success, for we were vastly inferior to the enemy in numbers. 
Our allies of the Confederation of the Ehine were wavering-, 
a,nd the Saxon General Thielmann with his brigade had already 
gone over to the Prussians. So there was much, uneasiness 
and little confidence among our troops. 

Just then we heard that General Moreau had returned to 
. Tilurope. After his condemnation in 1804, in consequence of 
Pichegru’s conspiracy, he had gone to America. Now his 
hatred of Napoleon made him foj’get his duty to his country, 
and he tarnished his laurels by joining the ranks of the 
enemies of Prance. But the new Coriolanus soon suffered 
the penalty which his conduct deserved. 

Meanwhile a vast circle was forming round the French 
army. A Russian corps was in Mecklenburg; Bernadotte, with 
a force of Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, occupied Berlin ; 
the two main armies of Russia and Prussia were in Silesia ; 
40,000 Austrians at Linz, and their main fore© at Prague. 
Behind this front line, numbering altogether 500,000, were 
immense reserves. 

On our side, 70,000 men, concentrated near Pahmen, were 
to act against Bernadotte; Marshal Ney guarded part of 
Silesia. Another corps was near Zittau. Saint-Cyr occupied 
Pirna, and covered Dresden; round which capital was posted 
the imperial guard, ready to give help where it was wanted. 
Even adding the garrisons left in fortresses, Napoleon’s forces 
were infinitely less numerous than those of the enemy. 

Our army was divided into fourteen infantry corps, so 
called, though each contained at least one brigade of cavalry. 
The. generals commanding them were Vandamme, Victor, 
Ney, Bertrand, Lauriston, Marmont, Reynier, Prince Ponia- 
towski, Augereau, Rapp (who was invested in Danzig), 
Macdpnald, Oudinot, Davout, Saint-Oyr. Lastly, the guard 
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was under tlie immediate orders of the Emperor. The 
cavalry proper formed five corps: their commanders being 
Latour-Maubourg, Sebastiani, Arrighi, Kellermann, Milhau. 
The cavalry of the guard was under General Nansouty. 
"While the army approved some of these selections, such as 
those of Davout, Ney, Augereau, Eeynier, Saint-Cyr, it was 
sorry to see important commands given to such men as 
Oudinot, who had committed several blunders in the Russian 
campaign j Marmont, who had recently lost the battle of 
the Arapiles through over-haste; Sebastiani, who seemed 
unequal to the task; and it lamented that the Emperor 
should be testing the strategic powers of Lauriston and 
Bertrand in a critical campaign. The first was a good artil¬ 
leryman, the second an excellent engineer; but neither had as 
yet handled troops in the field, so it was clear that they 
would not be able to lead an army corps. Probably Napoleon 
recollected that when he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Army of Italy, the fact that he had never had more 
than a few battalions under him did not prevent him from 
managing an army, and so thought that Lauriston and 
Bertrand would do the same. But a universal genius like 
Napoleon is very rare, and he could not expect to meet with 
such in these new commanders. In this way his personal 
affection towards those generals led him into the same error 
which he had already committed when he entrusted an army 
to the artilleryman Marmont. It is vain to argue on this 
point. The history of war shows that theory will not make 
a commander-in-chief; and that, with very rare exceptions, a 
man must have commanded a regiment of infantry or cavalry 
as colonel if he is to be in a position to handle masses of 
troops well. Very few men are capable of serving this 
apprenticeship as general officers, still fewer as commanders- 
in-chief. Louis XlV, never entrusted the command of a 
body of troops in the field to Marshal Yauban, and if he had 
offered it to him it is to be presumed that Yauban would 
have refused it and confined himself to what he understood, 
the attack and defence of fortresses. Marmont, Bertrand, 
and Lauriston had not the like modesty, and Napoleon’s 
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affection for them x^revented liis heeding any of the remarks 
made on this point. 

Murat, who had gone to Naples after the Russian cam¬ 
paign, rejoined the Emperor at Dresden. The Coalition—that 
is to say, the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians—opened the 
campaign hy a x^iece of bad faith unworthy of civilised 
nations. Although, according to the latest convention, hosti¬ 
lities were not to recommence before August 16, they attacked 
our outxoosts on the 14<th, and set the greater part of their 
troops in movement in consequence of Jominhs treachery. 
Up to that day only two Saxon generals, Thielmann and 
Longuereau, had debased themselves by going over to the 
enemy; the uniform of a Erench general had so far been 
clear of such a stain. This was inflicted upon it by a Swiss, 
General Jomini. That wretch had been a mere clerk in the 
office of the ministry of the Helvetic Republic, on a salary of 
1,200 francs, when General Ney was sent to Berne in 1800 
by the Eirsfc Consul to arrange with the Swiss Government 
about the defences of that state, which was then our ally. 
The duties of the clerk Jomini, which had to do with keeping 
the register of the forces of the Republic, brought him in 
contact with Ney, who was thus able to judge of his talents, 
which were great. Yielding to his entreaties, Ney got him 
admitted as lieutenant, and soon after as captain in a Swiss 
regiment formed for the French service. His liking for him 
increasing, he got him made a Erench officer, took him as 
aide-de-camp, and gave him the means of publishing his 
works on the art of war—works which, though they have 
been overpraised, are certainly not without merit. Thanks to 
this powerful protection, Jomini rose rapidly, and when hos¬ 
tilities recommenced, in 1813, was a major-general, and chief 
of the staff to Ney. Then, however, seduced by the brilliant 
offers of the Russians, and forgetting his duty to the marshal, 
the Emxoeror, and his adopted country, he deserted; taking 
with him statements of the strength of the army and notes 
relating to the plan of campaign. Fearing, moreover, lest 
Napoleon, on hearing of his flight, should change his plans, 
he urged the allies to resume hostilities two days before the 
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Late fixed. To tfie general surprise of Europe, Alexander 
eTvarded Ms treason by making bim bis own aide-de-camp ; 
in act wbicb so shocked tbe Emperor of Austria, that one 
lay, when dining with Alexander, seeing Jomini among tbe 
quests, be said audibly: ‘ I know that sovereigns sometimes 
lave to employ deserters, but I do not see bow tbey can admit 
3bem to tbeir staff and tbeir table ! ’ '■ 

Jornini’s treason was a most disastrous blow to Napoleon, 
fince many of bis army corps were attacked while concentrating 
ind obliged to surrender important positions for want of time 
30 arrange for tbe defence of them. Meantime, tbe Emperor, 
inding tbe enemy forewarned and on tbeir guard to prevent bis 
ntended march on Bohemia, resolved to attack tbe Prussians 
n Silesia, and to make tbe French forces who bad been com- 
lelled to retire before Blucber resume tbe offensive in that 
parter. On August 20 be reached Lowenberg and attacked 
i considerable force of tbe Coalition; and after various 
ictions lasting over three days tbe enemy retired, with a loss 
if 7,000 men, behind tbe Katzbacb. 

During one of tbe numerous engagements of those days, 
Watbiez’s brigade, while pursuing tbe enemy, was stopped 
by a broad and muddy brook flowing into tbe Bober. Tbe 
inly way of crossing was by two wooden bridges a quarter 
if a league apart, and swept by tbe Russian artillery. Tbe 
24tb Chasseurs, now commanded by Colonel Scbneit, attacked 
tbe left-hand bridge with its wonted intrepidity ; but tbe lltb 
Dutch Hussars, wbicb was sent to carry that on tbe right, 
ebaved less well. In vain did its colonel, M. LiSgeard, tbe 
only Frenchman in tbe regiment, call on bis troopers; all 
ere too much alarmed to stir. My regiment was in tbe 
second line, awaiting its turn; and as it got nearly as many 
balls as tbe 1 Itb, I hastened forward to help tbe colonel of 
fcbat regiment in persuading bis men to charge, as tbe only 
means of silencing tbe fire. My efforts, however, being vain, 
and as it was clear that tbe cowardice of tbe Dutchmen would 

* It should be said that the accusation against Jomini of having taken 
documents with him when he went over to the enemy has been contra¬ 
dicted. See Thiers, xvi. pp. 275, 276. 
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entail heavy loss on my regiment, I took my men to tke 
front and was jnst about to send them forward, when I saw 
the left-hand bridge break under the first section of the 24th, 
drowning many men and horses. The Russians had prepared 
this catastrophe by ingeniously sawing through the beams 
which held up the flooring of the bridge. At the sight of this 
unfortunate accident I became afraid that the enemy would 
have set a similar trap at the bridge towards which my column 
was moving, so I halted there a moment to examine. It was 
a diflicult business, for not only were the enemy’s guns trained 
on that bridge, but it was open to the fire of one of his bat¬ 
talions. dust as I was about to call for a volunteer to under¬ 
take the duty, with the certainty of finding one. Staff-sergeant 
Boivin (whom I had reduced for letting the condemned man 
escape) dismounted and came up to me, saying that it was 
not fair that one of his comrades should be killed in recon¬ 
noitring the bridge, and begging me to let him do it in order 
to retrieve his fault. This noble determination pleased me, 
and I said : ‘ Go, sir, and you will find your epaulette at the 
other end of the bridge.’ 

Boivin advanced calmly in the thick of the fire, examined 
the flooring, went under the bridge, and came back to assure 
rn© that all was sound. I reinstated him; and, remounted, he 
placed himself at the head of the leading squadron. The 
Jlussians retired without awaiting our attack. Next month, 
when the Emperor reviewed the regiment and made several 
pi’omotions, I got M. Boivin appointed sub-lieutenant. 

Our new general, M. Wathiez, gained the esteem and 
affection of the troops in these fights. General Exelmans, 
commanding the division, was only known to us by pubhc 
report, which affirmed him to be a man of brilliant valour, 
but often lacking in the judgment which a commander should 
have. We had a proof of this in the following incident. Just 
as the division was executing a retreat, which my regiment 
had to cover, General Exelmans, under the plea of setting a 
trap for the Prussian advance-guard, ordered me to place at 
h is disposal my picked troops, and my twenty-five best sharp¬ 
shooters. He put Major Lacour in command of them, and 



then posted these 150 men in the middle of a plain sur¬ 
rounded by woods, and, after forbidding them to stir without 
his orders, went off and forgot all about them. The enemy 
came up, and, seeing the solitary detachment, halted, suspect¬ 
ing an ambush. To make sure, they sent a few men one by 
one into the woods to right and left, and, hearing no shots, 
increased the number till our troopers were completely sur¬ 
rounded, Some of the officers observed to Lacour that his 
retreat was being cut off. Lacour, a brave soldier, but not 
original, stuck to the letter of his orders. It did not occur to 
him that Greneral Exelmans might have forgotten him, and 
that it would be as well to send and let him know, or at least 
reconnoitre the ground by which he might retreat. He had 
been told to stay there, and stay he would, whether his men 
were killed or taken. 

While Major Lacour was carrying out his orders in the 
style rather of a sergeant than of a field officer, the division 
was retiring. Greneral Wathiez and I, not seeing the detach¬ 
ment return, and not knowing where to find Exelmans, who 
was galloping across country, began to feel very uneasy. I 
obtained permission from the general to go back for Major 
Lacour, and, starting with a squadron at full gallop, I got up 
in time to witness a terrible sight for a colonel who loved his 
men. After overlapping both flanks and even the rear of our 
detachment, the enemy attacked it in front with infinitely 
superior forces, so that 700 or 800 Prussian lancers surrounded 
our 150 men, who, to complete their misfortunes, had no way 
of retreat save a wooden foot-bridge over a deep mill-stream. 
Our troopers could only march in single file, so that there 
was a block, and my picked company lost several men. Some 
of them then perceived a large courtyard, and, thinking that 
it opened upon the stream, and that they would find a bridge 
there, entered it, followed by the whole detachment. The 
stream did indeed run along the yard, but at that point it 
formed the milldam, the banks of which were sustained by 
large slippery slabs, rendering the approach exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult for horses, and giving a great advantage to the enemy, 
who had closed the gates of the courtyard in order to make 
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lire of capturing the French, At this critical moment I 
ppeared on the other side of the stream with my squadron, 
made the men dismount, four of them leaving their horses 
n the charge of one; the remainder, armed with their carbines, 
lastened towards the foot-bridge. This was guarded by a 
quadron of Prussians, but having remained on horseback, and 
vith no firearms but pistols, they could not resist the fire 
i’om our carbines, and were forced to retire some hundred 
)aces, leaving about forty killed and wounded on the ground. 
Chose of my troopers who were shut up in the courtyard 
bought to take advantage of this respite to force the great 
^ate ; but I called out to them to do nothing of the kind. It 
Fould have done them no good, for ia order to join me they 
vould have been obliged to cross the foot-bridge on horseback, 
vhich they could only have done in single file, offering their 
lank and rear to th^ Prussians, who would promptly have 
barged and exterminated them. The bank was planted with 
dverside trees, among which infantry could defy a large 
lumber of cavalry in perfect safety. I therefore placed my 
lismounted men as skirmishers along the stream, and, as soon 
IS they were in touch with the courtyard of the mill, I 
ordered those who were within it to dismount also and take 
bheir carbines ; then, while a hundred of them kept the enemy 
off with their fire, the remainder could pass the horses along 
over the bridge. 

While this movement was being executed in perfect order, 
he Prussian lancers, furious at seeing their prey on the point 
of escaping, tried by a vigorous attack to throw our retreat 
into disorder. But their horses were hampered by the willow 
branches, by pools of water, and numerous holes, and, being 
scarcely able to walk over the muddy ground, never succeeded 
in reaching our skirmishers, whose fire, well aimed at a short 
distance, caused them considerable loss. However, the 
Prussian officer who commanded the charge pushed boldly 
on to the middle of our line and shot one of my best officers, 
Lieutenant Bachelet, through the head. I regretted him 
keenly, but he was promptly avenged by his men, for several 
bullets laid the Prussian officer dead beside him. 
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Tiie fall of their leader, their heavy loss, aud their in- 
ibility to touch us determined the enemy to retire. I took 
ip my wounded and retreated unpursued. In this deplor- 
ible affair my regiment lost an officer and nine troopers 
silled and thirteen prisoners, among the latter Lieutenant 
VEarechal. The loss of these twenty-three men grieved me 
;he more that it was needless, and fell entirely on the bravest 
nen of the regiment, most of whom were marked for deco- 
■ation or promotion. I was never able to console myself for 
;liis check, and it put the finishing stroke to our dislike of 
Hxelmans. He got off with a reprimand from General 
iebastiani and the Emperor, to whom he had been recom- 
n ended by his friendship with Murat. Old General Saint- 
xermain, a former colonel of the 23rd Chasseurs, and 
ndeed the man who had made the regiment, for which he 
lad preserved a great regard, said ®enly that Exelmans 
Leserved an exemplary punishment. A quarrel ensued, and 
hey would have come to blows had not the Emperor person- 
Ily intervened. Major Lacour, whose bad management had 
o largely contributed to the disaster, lost my confidence from 
hat day forth. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


After beating the Prussian corps under Pield-Marshal 
Blucher, who had retired behind the Katzbach river, the 
Emperor gave orders to pursue on the following day, but on 
learning that the Grand Army of the Coalition, 200,000 strong, 
under Prince Schwarzenberg, had debouched on August 22 
from the mountains of Bohemia and was marching on Saxony, 
Napoleon took his whole guard, Latour-Manbourg’a cavalry, 
and several divisions of infantry, and made his way by forced 
marches back to Dresden, into which Marshal Saint-Cyr had 
thrown himself with his trooics, hastily withdrawn from the 
camp of Pirna. On leaving Silesia the Emperor had ordered 
Marshal Ney to follow him and left Macdonald in command 
of tiie army on the Bober, consisting of the 3rd, 5th, and 
11th corps of infantry, and the 2nd of cavalry, which, with 
the artillery, formed an effective force of 75,000 men. As 
events showed, the command of such a mass of combatants 
was a task too heavy for Macdonald. 

As you will have observed, the larger the number of 
troops engaged the less 1 describe their movements in 
detail. The work would be so great that I fear I should not 
be capable of performing it satisfactorily, and it would render 
the reading of these Memoirs too wearisome. I shall, there¬ 
fore, relate the events of the war of 1813 more concisely than 
I have done in the case of my previous campaigns. 

On August 28, 200,000 of the allies invested the town of 
Dresden, the fortifications of which were hardly able to resist 
a coup-de-main, and Marshal Saint-Oyr’s situation with only 
17,000 French became extremely critical. The enemy was 
badly served by his spies, so that he did not know that 
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Napoleon was close at hand, and, confiding in his numbc 
put off the attack till next day. His confidence was increai 
by seeing two Westphalian regiments arrive, who hav; 
deserted Jerome joined the Austrians. Marshal Saiiit-( 
was anxiously awaiting an attack on the morning of the 26 
but he was reassured by the arrival of the Emperor, v 
entered Dresden early that day. A few moments later, 
enemy, expecting to have to .deal with Saint-Oyr’s corps oi 
marched on the town so impetuously that they carried sev< 
redoubts. The Russians and Prussians having occupied 
suburb of Pirna, tried to drive in the Ereiberg gate, when, 
an order from the Emperor, the gate suddenly opened i 
out marched a column of infantry from the imperial gu<' 
its leading brigade commandedby General Oambronne. It 
like the appearance of the head of Medusa; the ene 
recoiled in terror, their guns were captured, and the giini 
killed on their carriages. Similar sorties were made froir 
the gates of Dresden with a like result; the enemy evacns 
the captured redoubts and fled into the surrounding comi 
charged by Napoleon’s cavalry. They lost 5,000 men 
abled and 3,000 prisoners. The Erench had 2,500 killei 
wounded, among the latter five generals. 

Next day the Erench army attacked first, though 
strength was less than that of its opponents by 87,000 r 
There was at first a brisk and bloody engagement; but 
rain falliug in torrents on a heavy soil soon turned the ba 
field into pools of muddy water, in which our troops Tja< 
with great difficulty. Nevertheless, they continued 
advance, and the Young Guard was making the enemy’s 
give ground, when the Emperor, perceiving that Pr 
Schwarzenberg had made the mistake of insufficiently 
porting his left wing, crushed it with Victor’s infantry 
Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry. Murat, who commanded 
part of the Erench line, showed himself more brilliant • 
ever; for after forcing the defile of Cotta, he turned and 
off from the Austrian army Klenau’s corps, hurling hit 
upon it at the head of the carabineers and cuirassiers, 
movement was decisive; Klenau could not resist that ter: 
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arge. Nearly all his battalions were compelled to lay 
wn their arms, and two other divisions of infantry shared 
ir fate. 

While Murat was thus beating the enemy on their left, 
sir right was being routed by the Young Guard, so that by 
ree o’clock the victory was secured and the Coalition forces in 
:reat towards Bohemia. They left that day on the field 
^hteen stands of colours, twenty-six guns, and 40,000 men, 
,lf of whom were prisoners. The heaviest loss fell on the 
astrian infantry. Percussion muskets were, of course, 
rdly known at that time, and the infantry used flint-locks, 
rich became almost useless when the priming had got wet. 
ow as the rain had never stopped all day this had much to 
• with the defeat of the infantry by our cavalry. In regard 
this a curious thing happened. A cuirassier division under 
jneral Bordesoulle, finding itself in front of a strong 
s^ision of Austrian infantry formed in square, summoned 
to surrender. The Austrian general refused; and Borde- 
nlle, going forward, pointed out to him that not one of his 
Liskets could be fired. The Austrian general replied that 
3 men could defend themselves with the bayonet, and 
5uld be all the better able to do so ttat the French horses 
3 re up to their hocks in mud, and could not meet them with 
e breast-to-breast shock in which the strength of cavalry 
5 S. ‘I will break up your square with artillery.’ ‘ But you 
,ve none \ it iias stuclc in the mud.’ ‘ Well, if I show you 
e guns behind my leading regiment, will you surrender ? ’ 

! shall have no choice, for I shall have no means left of 
fence.’ Thereupon the French general brought up a 
littery of six guns to within thirty paces, and the gunners 
ood with lighted matches ready to fire. Then the Austrian 
ision laid down its arms. It was indeed the artillery 
at played the principal part in this battle. Napoleon doubled 
e teams by taking horses from his commissariat wagons, 
enable the guns to move, and our field pieces did great 
:ecution. It was a ball from one of them which struck 
breau. 

Public rumour had some time back announced the return 
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to Europe of tlieir once famous Frencli general, and added 
that lie had taken service among his country’s foes; but few 
people heheved the report. It was, however, confirmed in a 
curious way on the evening of the battle of Dresden. Our 
advance-guard was pursuing the routed enemy, when one of 
our hussars observed at the entrance of the village of Notnitz 
a magnificent Danish hound. The dog seeming to be looking 
uneasily for its master, the soldier called it and took hold of 
it. On its collar were the words ‘ I am General Moreau’s 
dog.’ Then they heard from the village priest that General 
Moreau had just had both his legs amputated in his house. 
A French cannon-ball had dropped among the Emperor of 
Russia’s staff and broken both the famous deserter’s legs, going 
through his horse’s body. This happened just as the allied 
armies were defeated j and the Emperor Alexander, fearing 
lest M;oreau should fall into the hands of the French, made 
some grenadiers carry him in their arms until the pursuit 
slackened, and it was possible to dress his wound and take 
both legs off at the thigh. The Saxon clergyman witnessed 
this terrible operation, and said that Moreau, knowing his 
danger, cursed himself, and incessantly repeated: ‘ What ? I, 
Moreau, I to die among the enemies of France, struck down 
by a French ball! ^ No man in the French army regretted 
him when it was knovm that he had borne arms against his 
country. A Russian flag of truce came to claim the dog on 
behalf of his aide-de-camp, Colonel Rapatel, and the animal 
was sent back, but without his collar. This was sent to the 
King of Saxony, and now is among the curiosities in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

Meanwhile Prince Schwarzenberg had given orders to his 
beaten troops to rendezvous at Teplitz. The Austrians 
effected their retreat by the Dippoldiswalde valley, the Russians 
and Prussians by the Telnitz road, and the remains of 
Klenau’s corps by that to Freiberg. Napoleon accompanied 
the pursuing corps as far as Pirna ; but just before reaching 
that town he was attacked by sudden illness, with slight 
vomiting, the result of the fatigue caused by five days in the 

[ ' Another version of Moreau’s end is given. See vol. i. p. 14 " ^ 
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(idle under incessant rain. One of tlie inconveniences to 
lich sovereigns are exposed is tliat there are always persons 
out them who, to show their attachment, profess to be 
nmed at their smallest ailments, and must take exaggerated 
ecautions. This was what happened in the x^resent case, 
le grand equerry, Caulaiiicourt, advised Nax)oleon to return 
Dresden, and the other high officials did not venture to 
re him the far better advice to go on to Pirna, only a 
tgue further. The Young Guard was there already, and 
3 Em^Deror would have not only found there the rest which 
needed, but have been in a position to direct the move- 
mts of the pursuing forces, for which at Dresden he was 
) far off. He left to Marshals Mortier and Saint-Cyr the 
k of supporting Vandamme, who, with the 1st corps, had 
an detached three days ago from the Grand Army. He 
d beaten a Eussian corps and now was threatening the 
3my’s rear, blocking the road from Dresden to Prague, and 
jupying Peterswald; whence he could command the basin 
Kulm and the town of Teplitz. But Na^Doleon’s return to 
esden cancelled his recent success and led to a great 
aster, which contributed powerfully to the fall of the 
ilDire. I will give a brief account of that famous over¬ 
sow. 

General Vandamme was a brave and good officer. He 
1 acquired fame in the first Eevolutionary wars, and under 
) Empire had constantly been in chief command of army 
■ps, so that people were surprised that he had not got his 
rshal’s baton; but this was due to his rough and overbearing 
nner. After his defeat his detractors said that it was the 
De of earning that honour which had led him to throw 
uself so madly at the head of 20,000 men across the road 
200,000, and try to stop their passage. The truth, how- 
)r, is that the chief of the staff had told him that he would 
supported by Mortier and Saint-Cyr, and had given him a 
tinct order to capture Teplitz and cut off the enemy’s 
reat; so that he was bound to obey. Believing himself 
‘e of support, he descended boldly towards Kulm on 
gust 29, and thence, pushing the enemy before him, tried 
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to reacH Teplitz. It is certain that if Mortiei- and Saint- 
Oyr had carried out their instructions, the Coalition forces, 
engaged in horrible roads and cut off from Bohemia, would 
have been attacked in front and rear and forced to surrender. 
Then the very persons who afterwards found fault with 
Vandamme would have been loud in his praise. 

However this may be, when Vandamme arrived before 
Teplitz on the morning of the 30th, and found himself in front 
of Ostermann’s Eussian division, he attacked it vigorously ; all 
the more so that he saw an army corps descending from 
Peterswald by the route which he had taken the day before, 
and had reason to believe that the promised aid from Mortier 
and Saint-Oyr was coming. But the newcomers were no 
fiends, but two strong Prussian divisions under General 
Kleist. Marching on Kulm, by Jomini’s advice, they had 
passed unperceived between Mortier’s and Saint-Oyr’s armies; 
owing largely to Saint-Oyr’s indisposition to back up one of 
his colleagues, and its influence in the present case on 
Mortier. Neither stirred, though by co-operating with the 
brave effort of Vandamme they would infallibly have brought 
about the total defeat of the enemy. As it was, their 
columns, infantry, cavalry, artillery, baggage wagons, were 
huddled pell-mell in the narrow gorges of the mountains 
separating Silesia and Bohemia. Thus, instead of the 
expected aid. General Vandamme saw General Kleist’s two 
divisions, which straightway attacked him. Continuing to 
make head against Ostermann’s Eussians, he faced about 
with his rear-guard and attacked Kleist furiously. The enemy 
was giving way at all points when immense reinforcements 
brought their total numbers above 60,000 ; and Vandamme’s 
15,000 were so hopelessly out-numbered that he was com¬ 
pelled to take steps for retiring on the corps of Saint-Cyr and 
Mortier which, according to the information he had received 
from Berthier, he still believed to be at hand. But on 
reaching the Telnitz defile, the French found it occupied by 
Kleist’s army, and their passage entirely barred. Our bat¬ 
talion, however, led by General Corbineau’s cavalry, which 
even in this rough country had claimed their right to act as 
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ance-giiard, daslied on the Prussians so impetuously tiiat 
^ overthrew them and made their way through the defile, 

3 capturing the whole of the enemy’s artillery. They 
e, however, owing to the bad state of the roads, only able 
ake away the horses. 

Soldiers who have seen service will understand that such 
iccess can only be obtained at the cost of much bloodshed, 
that after so terrible a fight the 1st cor^DS was greatly 
iiced. Yet Vandamme, surrounded by forces ten times 
own, refused to surrender; and placing himself at the 
d of his only two available battalions, charged into the 
[st of the enemy, in the hope of finding his death there. 

I his horse was killed, a strong body of Eussians flung 
nselves on him, and he was taken prisoner. On the other 

generals, ofificers, and privates admired Vandamme’s 
cage, and felt the greatest esteem for him ; but, incredible 
t may seem, the kind treatment ceased and was replaced 
insults when the prisoner was taken to Prague. The 
peror of Eussia and his brother, the Grand Duke Oon- 
itine, addressed him in insulting terms; and the Grand 
te actually snatched away his sword. Vandamme indig- 
tly exclaimed, ‘ My sword is easy to take here; it would 
e been nobler to come and fetch it on the battle-field, 

; you seem to like your trophies to be cheap.’ Thereupon 
Emperor Alexander, in a rage, ordered the arrest of 
idamme, calling him ‘plunderer’ and ‘brigand.’ Van- 
ime replied, looking Alexander proudly in the face: ‘ I 
no plunderer or brigand; ^ and, anyhow, history will not 
L’oach me with having murdered my own father ! ’ Alex- 
er turned pale at this allusion to the assassination of his 
ler, Paul I., to which he had been accused by rumour of 
'ng assented from fear of sharing the same fate, and 
3kly left the room. The Erench general, strictly watched, 
taken to Wintka, on the Siberian frontier, and did not 
irn home till after the peace of 1814. 

According to a story told by Scott, Napoleon said that ‘if he had 
two Vandammes in his service, he must have made one hang the 
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The battle of Kulm cost the French army 2,000 killed 
and 8,000 prisoners, including their general. The remainder 
of Yandamme’s troops, to the number of 10,000, cut their way 
through and rejoined Saint-Cyr and Mortier. Those two 
marshals had been grievously wanting in their duty when 
they faded to pursue the enemy, and halted, the first at Eein- 
hardsgrimme, and the other at Pirna, whence they could 
hear the sound of the battle which the brave and unfortunate 
Yandamme was maintaining. It may seem surprising that 
Napoleon had not sent an aide-de-camp from Dresden to make 
sure that Saint-Oyr and Mortier had started, according to his 
instructions, to succour Yandamme. As those two marshals 
did not carry out their orders, they deserved to be tried by 
court-martial.^ But the French army was by this time so 
exhausted that if the Emperor had wished to punish all those 
who showed lack of energy he must have dispensed with 
the services of nearly all his marshals. For this reason, 
and because it was more than ever necessary to conceal his 
disasters, he confined himself to reprimanding Saint-Cyr and 
Mortier. Indeed, it was not only at Kulm that his troops 
had suffered defeat, but at every point of the long line which 
they held. 

’ M. Thiers (svi. 351), when discussing the shares which the marshal 
and the Emperor him’helf had in the responsibility for the disaster, says: ‘ It 
was natural that Marshal Mortier should await Napoleon’s oonamands with¬ 
out moving, and the definite order to support Yandamme only reached 
him during the 30th, by which time the catastrophe had already taken, 
place. It is, therefore, impossible to find any fault with him.’ This 
despatch, signed by Berthier, is in the possession of the Duke of 
Treviso. 
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[t lias been truly said that in tbe later campaigns of tbe 
Empire the fighting was seldom well managed wlien ISTapoleon 
did not direct it in person. It is to be regretted that the 
great captain did not realise this, and put so much trust in 
his lieutenants, many of whom—though, as we had plenty of 
evidence, they had no lack of self-confidence—were not up to 
}heir work. Instead of ordering the commanders of the 
detached corps to keep as much as possible on tke defensive 
intil he could come up with strong reserves to crush the 
)pposing forces, the Emperor allowed them too much latitude; 
ind as each of them wanted to have his own Austerlitz, they 
jften attacked when it was unwise, and got beaten through 
•beir own fault. This was what happened to Marshal 
Dudinot, to whom Napoleon had given a large army composed 

Bertrand’s and Eeynier’s corps, with orders to watch the 
jombined Prussian and Swedish troops, who were near 
Berlin under the command of Bernadotte. Marshal Oudinot, 
Deing weaker than his opponent, should have tried to gain 
fime, but the habit of going straight ahead, the sight of the 
•owers of Berlin, and the fear of not justifying Napoleon’s 
jonfidence urged him on. He sent Bertrand’s corps straight 
brward and was beaten, which did not stop Oudinot from 
persisting in his aim of cajDturing Berlin, but he lost a great 
cattle at Gross-Beeren, and was compelled to retire with heavy 
OSS towards Wittenberg. 

A few days later. Marshal Macdonald, whom Napoleon 
ad left on the Katzbach at the head of several corps, 
thought that he would take advantage of the freedom which 
;he Emperor’s absence gave him to try to win a battle, and 
vipe out the memory of his defeat on the Trebbia in the 
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Italian campaign of 1799 ; but be got beaten again. Per¬ 
sonally brave tbougb be was, be was always unlucky in war; 
not that be lacked ability, but because be was, like an 
Austrian general, too limited and too exclusive in bis strategy. 
Before a battle be could cbalk out a plan wbicb was nearly 
always good, but be should bave modified it according to 
circumstances, and this be was too slow-witted to do. He 
acted like some chess players, wbo can play very well as long 
as they are directing both sides, but are at a loss in a real 
game when the adversary moves bis pieces otherwise than 
they bad expected. Thus on August 26, the very day when 
the Emperor was winning a brilliant victory before Dresden, 
Macdonald lost the battle wbicb the French call the Katz- 
bacb, and the Germans Jauer or Janowitz. 

The French army, consisting of 75,000 men, including my 
regiment, was posted betwen Liegnitz and Goldberg on the 
left bank of the little stream of the Katzbacb,'separated by it 
from several Prussian corps commanded by Field-Marshal 
Blucber. The ground wbicb we occupied was cut up with 
wooded hillocks wbicb, tbougb practical for cavalry, rendered 
its movements difficult and for that reason offered great 
advantages to infantry. Now as Macdonald’s force consisted 
chiefly of that arm, and be bad only the 6,000 force of 
Sebastiani’s corps, while the enemy bad 15,000 to 20,000 at 
bis disposal posted on the vast level plateau of Jauer, it 
was obviously bis duty to await the Prussians in bis position. 
It may be added that the left bank of the Katzbacb is low, 
while on the opposite side, in order to reach the plateau of 
Jauer, a lofty and rocky bill has to be climbed by means of a 
steep and stony road. The only bridges over the Katzbacb 
are in front of the villages, wbicb are few, and the fords are 
very narrow and become impracticable if the water rises in 
the least. The stream covered the front of the French army, 
than wbicb nothing could bave been more favourable to us, 
but Marshal Macdonald, wishing to attack the Prussians, 
abandoned the great advantages of his position and put the 
Katzbacb behind him, ordering bis troops to cross at several 
noints. The cavalrv corns, includiue- Exelmans’ division. 
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of wliich my regiment formed part, liad to cross tlie river at 
the ford of Ohemochowitz. The weather had been threaten¬ 
ing in the morning, and this should have led the marshal to 
put off his attack till another day, or at least induced him to 
act promptly. Instead of this he lost precious moments in 
giving detailed orders, so that his columns were not in 
motion till two in the afternoon. Scarcely had the army 
started when a fearful storm came on, swelling the Katzbach 
and rendering the ford so difficult that General Saint- 
Germain’s cuirassiers could not cross. 

On reaching the opjjosite bank we had to climb a steep 
hill through a narrow defile, where the rain had made the 
ground so slippery that our horses were falling at every step. 
We were therefore obliged to get down, only re-mounting 
when we reached the plateau. There we found several 
divisions of infantry which the generals had prudently posted 
near the clumps of wood with which the plain is covered, for, 
as I have already said, we knew that the enemy was far 
superior to us in cavalry ; and this was all the greater disad¬ 
vantage to us because, as has been explained, the rain 
prevented the soldiers from firing. We were much 
surprised to see no sign of the enemy. The complete silence 
made me suspect some trap, since we knew for certain that 
on the previous night Blucher had occupied the position with 
more than 100,000 men. We ought, therefore, in my opinion, 
to have reconnoitred the country well before committing 
ourselves to it. General Sebastian! thought otherwise. As 
soon as Eoussel d’Urbal’s division was formed he sent it 
forward into the plain, not only with its own artillery, but 
with that of Exelmans’ division which we had had so much 
trouble in getting on to the plateau. As soon as Exelmans 
perceived that S^bastiani had carried off his guns he hastened 
after that general to reclaim them, leaving his division with¬ 
out any orders. The two brigades composing it were about 
five hundred paces apart on the same front and drawn up in 
columns of regiments. Mine formed the head of Wathiez’ 
brigade, having the 24th behind it and the 11th Hussars in 
the rear. 
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The plateau of Jauer is so extensive that we could barely 
see Eoussel d’Urbar's division of seven regiments. A 
thousand paces from the right flank of my column was one of 
the numerous coppices with which the plain is studded. If 
my regiment had been alone at that point, I should certainly 
have searched the wood; but as Exelmans, who was very 
jealous of his own authority, had made it a rule that no man 
of his division was to leave the ranks without orders, I had 
not ventured to take that usual precaution, and for the same 
reason the brigadier had also abstained from doing so. This 
passive obedience went near to be fatal to us. 

I was in front of my regiment—which, as I said, was 
leading the columns—when suddenly I heard loud shouts 
behind me. A large body of Prussian lancers had issued 
unexpectedly from the wood, and hurled themselves on the 
24th Chasseurs and the lancers, taking them in flank, and 
throwing them into great disorder. Being directed obliquely, 
their charge reached the rear of our column first, then the 
centre, and now was threatening the head. My regiment 
was therefore about to be attacked on the right flank. The 
enemy was advancing quickly, and the position was critical; 
but fully confident in the courage and intelligence of all my 
men, I gave the order to charge first to the right at full 
gallop. The manoeuvre was a risky one in presence of the 
enemy, but it was executed so quickly and in such good 
order that in an instant the regiment was fronting towards 
the Prussians. These from their oblique movement now 
presented their flank to us, and our squadron took advantage 
of this to penetrate the enemy’s ranks, doing great exe¬ 
cution. 

On seeing the success of my regiment, the 24th, re¬ 
covering from its surprise, rallied and repulsed the part of 
the enemy’s line opposed to it. As for the 11th, however— 
the Dutchmen whom the Emperor had thought to make 
Frenchmen by a stroke of the pen—their colonel could not 
bring them to charge. However, we could do without them, 
for the 23rd and 24th were enough to rout three Prussian 
regiments. 
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While our chasseurs were in hot pursuit, an old colonel 
i the ether side, who had been unhorsed, came near to me 
If saloty, since, oven in the heat of the fight, no one dared 
) striker him while he was under my protection. On foot, 
ul ov(ir a soil washed to mud, he followed the rapid move- 
loiit.s ol my horse for a quarter of an hour, with one hand 
i my kne(^, saying: ‘You are my guardian angel’ I was 
Mill y sorry for the old man, for he was dropping from fatigue 
ml yet would not leave me, till presently, seeing one of my men 
‘udiiig a captured horse, I made him lend it to the Prussian 
)lunel, whom I sent to the rear with a sergeant. Ton will 
Hb that he lost no time in showing his gratitude. 

Meanwhile, the plateau of Jauer and the banks of the 
rnfzbach had suddenly become the scene of a bloody battle, 
)i’ Prussian troops were emerging from every coppice and 
10 plain was soon covered with them. I could not check 
ly regiment, and we presently found ourselves in front of a 
rigach’i of the enemy’s infantry, who, owing to the effects of 
le rain on their muskets, were unable to lire a shot at us. 
irie.d to bniak the square, but our horses could only advance 
(- a walk, and every one knows that without a dash it is 
npossiljle for cavalry to break a well-commanded and well- 
losed-iip battalion which boldly presents a hedge of bayonets, 
n vain did we ap|)roach so close to the enemy that we could 
alk to tluan and strike their muskets with our sword-blades; 
/■t\ could not break their lines, as we could easily have done 
P (leiubral Sebastiani had not sent the artillery to another 
loiut. The ])OHition on both sides was truly ridiculous ; we 
ooked (\ach other in the eyes, unable to do any damage, our 
words being too short to reach tlio enemy, and their muskets 
id'uHing to go olf. Things went on like this for some time till 
^ou(^ral Maurin sent the Gth Lancers to our aid. Their long 
;reapons, outreaohing the enemy’s bayonets, soon slew many 
if the Prussians, enabling the chasseurs to penetrate into the 
(]iia,r(i>, where they did terrible execution. In this fight the 
lonorons voice of Colonel I’erquit could be heard, shouting, 
n a rich Alsatian accent, ‘ JBoiniez, landers, hointezJ 

In this part of the field, then, the fight was going in our 
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favour; but tilings were altered by the arrival of 20,000 
Prussian cavalry, who, having crushed Eoussel d’Urbal’s 
division, sent unsupported more than a league ahead, attacked 
us with overpowering forces. Their approach was notified to 
us by the return of General Exelmans, who, as I said, had 
left his division and gone off almost alone to get back from 
Sebastian! his guns, which that general had unwisely attached 
to Eoussel d’dlrbal’s division. He had not found Sebastiani, 
but had reached the first division in time to see his guns 
captured, together with d’Urbal’s own, and to find himself 
caught in the rout of his colleague’s squadrons. We felt a 
presentiment of disaster on seeing our general hurry up with 
changed countenance, and having lost his hat and even his 
belt. In haste we halted our soldiers, who were engaged 
in sabring the enemy’s infantry,- but before we could re-form 
them we were enveloped by the Prussian squadron, who 
pursued the remains of d’Urbal’s division right into our 
ranks. 

In an instant the 5,000 or 6,000 combatants of Sebas- 
tiani’s corps were overwhelmed by 20,000 troopers, nearly all 
uhlans, and therefore armed with the lance, a weapon which 
only a few squadrons of ours carried. The groups which we 
formed were thus, in spite of all our efforts, constantly 
broken up, and the enemy pushed us steadily back to the end 
of the plain, where the steep descent to the Katzbach 
begins. 

At this point we were received by two divisions of French 
infantry, in rear of which we hoped to rally; but our men’s 
muskets were also too wet to be fired. Their only means of 
defence was a battery of sis pieces, with which and their 
bayonets they checked the enemy for a moment; but the 
Prussian generals brought up twenty pieces, the French guns 
were dismounted in an instant, and their battalions broken. 
Then, with one general hurmh, the enemy’s troo 2 oers hurled 
us down in disorder to the Katzbach. The stream, which we 
had crossed in the morning with difficulty, had been trans¬ 
formed by the deluge of rain which had fallen all day long 
into a raging torrent. The water had overflowed, covering 
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lost entirely the parapet of the Cheniochowitz bridge, and 
eventing us from ascertaining if the ford were still passable. 
Dple made, however, for the points where they had crossed 
he morning; the ford was impracticable for men on foot, 

I many were drowned, but the greater number escaped by 
3 bridge. 

I got my regiment as much as possible together, making 
ym. march in close column of half-sections, so as to give 
itual support. They entered the water, and reached the 
ler side with the loss of two men only. All the other 
i^alry regiments took the same hne, comjirehending, even in 
3 confusion of the retreat, that the bridges must be left for 
3 infantry. I must admit that the descent of the hill was 
e of the most critical moments of my life. The steep 
ound slipped under our horses’ feet, and at every step they 
imbled over fragments of rock. The enemy’s artillery, 
Iching grape upon us, completed the horror of our situation, 
ill I got off with no accident, thanks to the pluck and 
werness of my Turkish horse. He went along the preci¬ 
se like a cat on a roof, and saved my life, not for the 
ly time. I shall have more to say about this excellent 
ast. 

After crossing the Katzbach our troops expected to be 
fe from the enemy; but the Prussians had sent a strong 
lumn across the river by a bridge above that of Chemo- 
.owitz, so that when we reached the bank which we had left 
the morning we were astonished to find ourselves attacked 
numerous squadrons of uhlans. Yet several regiments— 
ine was mentioned by Marshal Macdonald in his despatch— 
3 nt at the enemy without hesitation. I do not know, bow¬ 
er, what would have happened if General Saint-Germain’s 
vision, which had been left behind in the morning and 
nsequently was quite fresh, had not been on the spot to 
me to our succour. This division, consisting of two regi- 
nts of carabiniers, a brigade of cuirassiers, and six guns, 
tacked the enemy furiously, and drove the troops who had 
me to cut off our retreat into the river. Then, as nothing 
so terrible as beaten troops who resume the offensive, the 
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troopers of Exelmans’ and Roussel d’Urbars divisions annihi¬ 
lated all whom they could get at. 

This counter-attack was of great service to us, for it 
checked the enemy, who, on that day, did not venture to 
pursue us beyond the Katzbach. But the disaster to the 
French army was immense, for, having crossed the stream by 
all the fords and bridges between Liegnitz and Goldberg— 
that is to say, over a distance of more than five leagues—now 
that those passages were all rendered useless by the flood the 
French army found itself extended on a long front, with the 
Prussians in its rear and an almost impassable stream in its 
front. The scenes which I had witnessed on the plateau of 
Jauer and at the bridge of Chemochowitz were reproduced at 
all points of the battle-field. Everywhere the rain paralysed our 
infantry fire and favoured the Prussian cavalry, outnumbering 
us fourfold. Everywhere was our retreat rendered very 
dangerous by the difficulty of crossing the swollen Katzbach. 
Most of those who tried to swim the river were drowned. 
General Sibuet among the number, and we saved only a few 
guns. 

After this disastrous affair. Marshal Macdonald tried to 
rally his troops on the towns of Bunzlau, Lauban, and Gorlitz. 
A pitch-dark night, roads cut up, rain always falling in 
torrents, rendered our march slow and toilsome; many men 
fell out or went astray. 

At the battle of the Katzbach, Napoleon’s army lost 
13,000 men killed or drowned, 20,000 prisoners, and 50 
guns. Marshal Macdonald, whose miscalculation from a 
strategic point of view had brought about this irreparable 
disaster, though he had lost the confidence of the army, was 
able to preserve its esteem by the honest and straightforward 
way in which he admitted his mistake. On the following 
day he called a meeting of all the generals and colonels, and 
after inviting us all to help to maintain order, said that every 
man and officer had done his duty, that the loss of the battle 
was due to one man only, and that was himself, because when 
it came on to rain he ought not to have left broken ground 
to go and attack in an open plain an enemy out-numbering 
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I immensely in cavalry, nor should he have placed a river 
ind him in stormy weather. This noble confession dis- 
led criticism, and each man did his utmost to contribute 
he safety of the army during its retreat to the Elbe. 

Fate seemed determined to overwhelm us, for a few days 
T Oudinot had lost the battle of G-ross-Beeren, Macdonald 
t of Katzbach, and Vandamme that of Kulm; the French 
lerienced a serious reverse. Marshal Ney, who had suc- 
ded Oudinot in command of the army which was to march 
Berlin, was beaten at Jutterbach by the deserter Berna- 
be, and compelled to abandon the right bank of the Elbe. 

5 Emperor returned to Dresden, and the various corps 
ler Macdonald took up a position not far from that town, 
.le Marshal Ney, after driving back the Swedes to the 
it bank, assembled his troops on the left, at Dessau and 
btenberg. The French army remained almost motionless 
about a fortnight in September and the beginning of 
ober. My regiment bivouacked near Weissig on the 
jhts of Pilnitz, these being occupied by one of our divisions 
nfantry. There was no official armistice, but both sides 
e tired and hostilities were A& facto suspended, each 
) benefiting by this to prepare for new and more terrible 
ibats. 

At Pilnitz I received a letter from the colonel of Prussian 
dry to whom I had lent a horse when taken prisoner by 
troopers at the beginning of the battle of Katzbach. He 
been set free by his own side when the tide of fortune 
led, but was none the leas grateful for what I had done 
him. In order to prove it he sent me ten troopers and a 
tenant of my regiment, who had been wounded and taken 
oners. Herr von Blankensee, for that was his name, had 
their wounds dressed, and, after taking every care of 
n for a fortnight, had obtained leave to have them 
irted to the French outposts, and forwarded them to me 
1 many thanks, assuring me that he owed me his life. I 
eve he was right, but I felt none the less this expression 
[ratitude from one of the enemy’s commanding officers. 
While we were encamped at Pilnitz, a curious thing took 
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place in tlie sight of the whole division. A corporal of the 
4th Chasseurs had in a drnnlven moment insulted his lieu¬ 
tenant, and a lancer of the 6th, being savagely bitten by his 
horse and unable to make it let go, had struck it in the 
belly with a pah of shears, thereby killing it. Both men 
certainly deserved punishment, but only as a disciplinary 
measure. General Exelnians by his own authority condemned 
them to death, and having made the division mount to be 
present at the execution, he drew them up on three sides of 
a large hollow square, two pits being dug on the fourth side, 
and the criminals placed in front of them. I had been riding 
about all night, and returned to camp at that moment. On 
seeing the melancholy preparations I had made sure that the 
offenders had been duly tried. I soon found out that it was 
not so: and on going up to a group formed by General 
Exelmans, the two brigadiers, and all the colonels, I heard 
M. Devance, of the 4th Chasseurs, and M. Perquit, of the 
6th Lancers, entreating the general to pardon the two 
offenders. Exelmans refused; walking up and down in front 
of the troops while they were begging for clemency. I have 
never been able to refrain from expressing my indignation at 
the sight of an act which seems to me unjust. I may have 
been wrong, but addressing Colonels Devance and Perquit, I 
told them that they were lowermg their dignity by permitting 
men of their regiments to be marched through the camp as 
criminals without having been tried. I added, ‘ The Emperor 
has granted power of life and death to no one, and has 
reserved that of pardoning to himself.’ On seeing the effect 
produced by my outbreak, General Exelmans was moved, 
and called out that he forgave the chasseur, but that the 
lancer would be shot. That is to say, he pardoned the 
soldier who had insulted his lieutenant and meant to execute 
the man who had killed a horse. 

To put the poor fellow to death, two sergeants were 
called for from each regiment; but as sergeants have no 
carbines, they had to take those belonging to some of the 
men. When the order reached me I made no answer to my 
adjutant, so no man of the 23rd presented himself to take 
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rt in tlie ©xecntion, G-eneral Exelmans perceived it and 
d nothing.^ A report rang out, and all tlie spectators 
)aned with indignation. Exelmans ordered that, according 
cnstoni, the troops should file past the corpse; the march 
^an. My i^ogiment was second in the column, and I was 
t debating whether I ought to make it pass the body of 
u unhappy victim of Exelmans’ severity when shouts of 
ghter were heard proceeding from the 24th Chasseurs, 
o had already reached the place of execution. I sent a 
ff-sergeant to find out the cause of this indecent mirth in. 
>sence of a corpse, and I soon learnt that the dead man 
s doing very well. In fact all that had taken place was 
rely a farce invented to frighten any soldiers who might 
tempted to fail in their discipline—a farce which consisted 
shooting a man with blank cartridges. In order that the 
ret of this sham execution should be better kept, our chief 
1 entrusted the duty to sergeants and had had cartridges 
Ltaining only powder served out to them ; but as in order to 
nplet© the illusion it was necessary that the troops should 
the corpse, Exelmans had told the lancer to fall face 
wards as soon as they fired, to sham dead, and to leave the 
ay the next night in peasant’s clothes, and with a little 
ney given to him on purpose. But the soldier, a crafty 
scon, knew quite well that Exelmans was exceeding his 
vers, and had no more right to shoot him without trial than 
send him away without leave. So he remained standing 
3r the discharge, and refused to go away unless he was 
en a passport, and guaranteed against arrest by the gen- 
•mes. On learning that it was this discussion between the 
eral and the supposed dead man which had excited the 
riment of the 24th, I did not choose that my regiment 
tuld take part in this comedy, which in my view was far 
e contrary to discipline than were the faults which it was 
nded to check. So I made my squadrons wheel, and[ 
tting off, I brought them away from this unpleasant scene 
ik to their camp), where I made them dismount. All the 
lerals and colonels having followed this example, Exelmans 
lained alone with the dead man, who calmly took his way 
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Iback to his bivonac, where he at once set to work to eat liis 
soup with his comrades amid renewed peals of laughter. 

During our stay at Pilnitz, the enemy was receiving strong 
reinforcements, notably 60,000 Russians under Benningsen^ 
These came from beyond Moscow, and included many Tartars 
and Bashkirs, armed only with bows and arrows. I have 
never understood with what object the Russian Government 
brought up from so great a distance these masses of irregular 
cavalry, who could be of no use against troops armed in the 
modern fashion, and only made food more scarce for the 
regular troops. Our soldiers were in no way impressed by 
the sight of these half-savage Asiatics, whom, from their 
bows and arrows, they nicknamed ‘ the Cupids.' The new¬ 
comers, however, who had never seen Prenchmen, encouraged 
by ojBficers nearly as ignorant as themselves, expected to see 
us fly at their approach. The veiy day after their arrival 
they assailed our troops in countless bands, but were received 
with musketry-fire, and left many of their number dead on 
the ground. Their losses seemed only to excite them further ; 
and as any ground suited them they began wheeling round 
us like swarms of wasps, and it was hard to catch them. 
When our troopers did get at them, the execution was con¬ 
siderable. Still, as the Russians took advantage of the 
disorder into which they threw our line to support them by 
detachments of hussars, the Emperor ordered the generals 
to keep a redoubled watch and to visit the outposts fre¬ 
quently. 

Meanwhile, both sides were preparing to resume the 
hostihties which, as I have said, had been unofficially sus¬ 
pended. One morning, when our camp was perfectly quiet, 
just as I was in my shirtsleeves, preparing to shave myself 
before a little mirror hung to a tree, I felt a tap on the 
shoulder. Looking round sharply to see who in my regiment 
had taken this liberty with his colonel, I beheld the Emperor. 
He had wished to examine the neighbouring position without 
alarming the enemy, and had gone the rounds with a single 
aide-de-camp, followed by some squadrons selected from all 
the regiments in the division. By his order, I took command 
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’ tMs escort, and went about all day with him ; nor had I 
ly fault to find with him in the matter of kindness to me. 
s we were about to return to Pilnitz, we perceived some 
Lousand Bashkirs galloping towards us at the fall speed of 
leir little Tartar horses. The Emperor had not seen them 
11 now, and reined up on a rising ground, asking me to try 
id capture some. To this end, I placed two of my squadrons 
ambush behind a clump of trees, bidding the rest march 
1 . This trick would not have taken in Cossacks, but with 
le less experienced Bashkirs it answered perfectly. They 
issed close to the wood, and were pursuing the column when 
ir squadrons dashed out, killing a good many, and capturing 
ime thirty of them. I had them brought to the Emperor, 
o exhibited much surprise at seeing these wretched horse- 
en sent with only bows and arrows to fight European 
oops. These Tartars had Chiiiese faces, and wore strange 
’esses. When we got back to camp my men amused them- 
ilves by giving the Bashkirs wine. Charmed with this un- 
ont,ed reception, they all got drunk, and expressed their satis- 
ction by such wonderful grimaces and capers that Homeric 
,lighter, in which Napoleon shared, overcame all beholders. 

On September 28 the Emperor reviewed our corps, and 
ive me proofs of ‘ exceptional favour 5 for, contrary to his 
3 ual practice of giving only one reward at a time, he made 
e officer of the Legion of Honour and Baron, and granted 
e a gratuity. Further, he heaped honours on my regiment, 
ying that it was the only one in S 6 bastiani’s corps which 
ad maintained good order at the Katzbach, had captured 
ans, and beaten the Prussians wherever it met them. The 
igiment owed this distinction to Marshal Macdonald’s eulogy 
' it; at the time of the rout at the Katzbach he had taken 
ifuge in its ranks, and shared in the firm charge by which 
had driven the enemy back across [the river. After the. 
>view, as the troops were on their way back to camp, General 
xelmans passed along the front of my regiment, loudly com- 
limenting it on the justice which the Emperor had done to its 
dour, and eulogising the merits of its colonel in a way which 
can only call exaggerated. 
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Meanwliile, tlie Frencli army was concentrating in tlie 
neiglibourliood of Leipzig. The enemy was also marching 
on that town in a vast circle which contracted day by day; 
with the evident object of shutting np the French troops,, 
and wholly cutting olf their retreat. 






CHAPTER XXXVIII 


October 14 a brisk cavalry engagement took place 
een onr advance-guard and tkat of tbe Russians and 
rians, witkout decisive result j ending in tkat most 
:d of warlike operations, a cannonade going on till 
bfall, witk no effect beyond the destruction of a good 
r men. Early next morning tke Emperor reached 
dg, leaving 25,000 men at Dresden under Saint-Oyr. 

'ke exact facts about tke battle of Leipzig will never be 
m. Tke fighting, which lasted several days, took place 
vast and complicated field, and tke immense number of 
IS which took part in it belonged to different nations. It 
tke French side tkat documents are chiefly lacking; so 
T commanders of army corps and divisions, as well as 
ofiicers, fell in the battle or were taken prisonei's that 
reports were never completed, and those which came to 
showed the hurry and disorder amid which they had 
drawn up. In my own case, being colonel of a regiment, 
jompelled to follow all the movements of my division, I 
L not know what others were doing, as in the days when 
,s an aide-de-camp, and by carrying orders to different 
of the field was enabled to know something of the 
ral plan of operations. I must therefore more than ever 
ge my story, and confine myself to what is absolutely 
5 sary in order to give a notion of the most important 
]s in a battle which so powerfully influenced the destinies 
ipoleon, France, and all Europe. 

he ring of steel in which the enemy was preparing to 
(se the French army was not yet completed round 
dg, when the King of Wurtemberg thought it his duty 
irn Napoleon that all Germany was, at the instigation of 


the English, about to rise against him; and that as the 
troops of the Confederation would shortly desert him he 
would not have more than time to retire behind the Main. 
He added that he himself would he unable to avoid following 
their example, for he must at length yield to the pressure of 
his subjects and follow the torrent of public feeling in 
■Germany. 

Strongly affected by the advice of the ablest and most 
loyal of his allies, the Emperor had, it is said, the idea of 
retreating towards the hilly district of Thiiringen and Hesse, 
nnd, covered by the Saale, allowing the Coalition to attack 
him in a difficult country. Had this plan been carried out, 
it might have saved Napoleon; but for that prompt action 
was needed before the enemy’s armies were wholly joined 
and near enough to attack us on the retreat. The Emperor, 
however, could not make up his mind to abandon any jDart 
of his conquests, nor yet to let it be believed that he con¬ 
sidered himself beaten. The great captain’s excess of courage 
was our ruin: he overlooked the fact that his army, 
weakened by its heavy losses, numbered among its ranks 
many strangers who were only waiting the opportunity to 
betray him, and that in the broad plains of Leipzig he ran 
every chance of being overwhelmed by numbers. If, on the 
other hand, he had assumed a defensive position in the 
mountains, the approach of winter and the need of feeding 
their numerous forces would soon have compelled the enemy 
to break up, while the French army, protected in front and 
on the flanks by the natural difficulties of the country, would 
have had the fertile valleys of the Ehine and Neckar m its 
rear. At the very least, we should have gained time, and 
perhaps wearied out the allies till they desired peace. But 
Napoleon’s confidence in himself and in his troops prevailed, 
and he decided to accept battle in the plains of Leipzig. 

Hardly had this fatal decision been taken when a second 
letter came from the King of Wurtemberg, with the news 
that the King of Bavaiia had come to terms with the 
Coalition, and that the united Austrian and Bavarian armies, 
under Gleneral von Wrede, were marching on the Rhine! 
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much regret Wurtemberg had been compelled by the 
jth of this army to unite here with it; and the Emperor 
; therefore expect that before long 100,000 men would 
seating Mainz and thi-eatening the French frontier, 
lis unforeseen news led Napoleon to think that he had 
• return to his plan of retiring behind the Saale; but 
s too late. The main force of the allies was by this 
XL presence of the French army, and too near for retreat 
possible without being attacked during the operation, 
lerefore determined to fight, though his whole force, 
h and allied, amounted only to 157,000 men, including 
0 cavalry, while Schwarzenberg could dispose of 
00 Eussians, Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes, his 
y being 54,000. 

e town of Leipzig, one of the busiest and wealthiest in 
any, stands near the middle of the vast plain which 
Is from the Elbe to the Harz Mountains. The situa- 
this district has made it the principal theatre of war 
rmany. The small stream of the Elster, almost insig- 
it enough to be called a brook, flows from south to 
through a shallow valley amid marshy meadows. 

■ divided into many branches, it offers a serious obstacle 
: operations of war, and requires a great many bridges 
immunication among the villages. The Pleisse, a still 
^r stream than the Elster, flows about a league and a 
’om it, and joins it under the walls of Leipzig, while 
of the town the Partha flows into it. Being thus at the 
ence of these three streams, and almost surrounded on the 
and west by their many arms, Leipzig is the key of the 
on. The town, which at that time was not very extensive, 
unrounded by an old wall having four large and three 
gates. The road to Lutzen, by Lindenan, formed the 
!ommunication open to the rear of the French army. 
3 on that part of the ground between the Pleisse and 
artha that the hardest fighting took place. A noticeable 
is the Kolmberg, known as the Swedish redoubt, 
36 in the Thirty Years’ War Gustavus Adolphus had 
, fortifications at that point. 
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The battle of Leipzig began on October 16, 1813, and 
lasted three days. Without going into the details of this 
memorable action, I think I ought to specify the principal 
positions occupied by the French army, which will also give- 
a general idea of those of the enemy. Murat commanded 
our right wing, the extremity of which rested on the Pleisse, 
near the villages of Connewitz, Ddlitz, and Mark-Kleeberg, 
which were occupied by Prince Poniatowsky and his Poles. 
Nest to these, behind the village of Wachau, was Marshal 
Victor; Augereau’s troops occupied Dosen. These corps of 
infantry were supported by cavalry under Kellerniann and 
Michaud. The centre, under the immediate command of the 
Emperor, was at Liebertvolkwitz. It consisted of Lauriston’s 
and Macdonald’s corps of infantry with the cavalry of Latour- 
Maubourg and Sebastian!; my regiment, forming part of the 
latter general’s corps, was posted facing the Kolmberg. The 
left wing, under Marshal Ney, was formed of Marmont’s, 
Peynier’s, and Souham’s corps, supported by the Duke of 
Padua’s cavalry. It occupied Taucha, Plaussig, and the 
banks of the Partha. A corps of observation, 15,000 strong, 
under General Bertrand, was sent to the further side of 
Leipzig to hold Lindenau and the road to Lutzen. At 
Probstheida, in rear of the centre, was the reserve, under 
Oudinot, consisting of the Old and Young Guard, and Nan- 
souty’s cavalry. The Eling of Saxony remained in the town 
of Leipzig with his own guard and a few French regiments. 

Duriug the night of the 15th, Marshal Macdonald had 
made a movement to concentrate on Liebertvolkwitz, but 
as it was not wished to let the Kolmberg fall into the enemy’s 
hands before morning I was ordered to watch it till day¬ 
break. It was a ticklish duty, since it involved advancing 
with my regiment to the foot of the hill whde the army 
retired half a league m the opposite direction. I ran the 
risk of being surrounded and carried off with my whole 
regiment by the enemy’s advance-guard. Their scouts 
could not fail to ascend the hill as soon as the first light of 
dawn should permit them to see what was going on in the 
plain. It was splendid weather, and one could see very well 
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by the start , l3ut, as irt such a case one can much more 
easily perceive from below men coming on to high ground 
bhaii those above can see those below, I brought my 
squadrons as as possible to the hill, and, after ordering 

perfect silence and stillness, awaited events. Chance very 
nearly proclnced one whicti would have been very fortunate 
for France mid. for the Emperor, and would have made me for 
ever famous. It liappenedL thus. 

Half an Hour before tire first light of dawn, three horse¬ 
men, coming from the enemy’s side, slowly ascended the 
Kolmberg. They could nob see us, while we plainly made 
out their outlines and heard their conversation. They were 
balking French; one was a Russian, the other two Prussians. 
The first, who appeared bo be in authority, told one of the 
others to leb their majesties know that there were no French 
at that point, and that bhey could come up, for in a few 
minutes al 1. the plain would be visible, but that they must 
make the most of the bime lest the French should send 
skirmishers in that direction. The officer to whom these 
words were addressed remarked that the escorts were still 
some way ofF. "What matter ? ’ was the answer, ‘ since there 
is no one but ns here.’ -A-b this my troops and I redoubled 
nr attention, and soon perceived on the top of the hill a 
score of olhcers, one of whom dismounted. 

Although I certainly had had no expectation of capturiug 
a great prize, I had warned, my officers that if we saw any of 
the enemy on the Swedish redoubt, two squadrons should, at 
a signal wliicli I would give with my handkerchief, work 
round the hill to right and left, so as to cut off anyone who 
should have ventured so near to our army. I was, therefore, 
very hopeful, bub just then the over-eagerness of one of my 
troopers wrecked my plan. The man, having accidentally let 
his sword drop, instantly book his carbine, and, fearing to be 
left behind when I gave bHe signal for attack, fired into the 
group and killed a Prussian major. As yon may suppose, 
in the twinkling of an ,eye all the enemy’s officers, having 
no escort but a few orderlies, and seeiug themselves on 
the point of being surrounded by us, galloped away. Our 
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people could not follow them far for fear of themselves falling 
into the hands of the escort, whom we could hear coming up. 
My men, however, captured two officers, from whom we 
could get no information, but afterwards I learnt from 
my Mend, Baron von Stoch, that the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander of Eussia and the King of Prussia were among the 
•officers who had so nearly fallen into the hands of the French 
near the Swedish redoubt. If tins had happened the 
destinies of Europe would have been changed. As, however, 
luck had decided otherwise, there was nothing left for me 
but to withdraw quickly towards the French army. 

On October 16, at eight in the morning, the allied 
batteries gave the signal for attack. A brisk cannonade 
opened along all the line, and the allied army marched on us 
at all points. The action began on our right, where the 
Poles were di’iven back by the Prussians and abandoned the 
village of Mark-Kleeberg. On our centre, the Eussians and 
Austrians six times attacked Wachau and Liebertvolkwitz, 
and each time were beaten with heavy loss. The Emperor, 
doubtless regretting the abandonment of the Swedish redoubt, 
whence the enemy was pouring a hail of grape upon us, gave 
orders to recapture the hill, which was promptly effected by 
the 22nd light infantry supported by my regiment. 

After this success, the Emperor, being unable to produce 
any impression on the enemy’s wing owing to the great 
extent of their front, resolved merely to keep them employed 
while he endeavoured to pierce their centre. To this end he 
sent Mortier with two divisions of infantry, and Oudinot 
with the Young Guard, towards Wachau, Brouot supporting 
the attack, which to some extent succeeded, with sixty guns. 

On his side, Marshal Victor routed the Eussian corps 
under Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg; but the latter rallied 
his troops at Jossa. At the same moment Lauriston and 
Macdonald debouched from Liebertvolkwitz, the enemy was 
put to flight, and the French took possession of the wood of 
Gross Possna.^ In vain did the Austrian cavalry under 
Klenau, supported by a ‘ pulk ’ of Cossacks, endeavour to 
^ Called the ‘ University Wood .’ 
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'e the fight; it was charged and thrown into disorder- 
ihastiani’s corps, after desperate fighting, in which my 
Lent took part. I lost some men, and my senior major, 
ezac, was wounded by a lance in the breast, in conse- 
;e of having omitted to adopt the customary protection 
rolled-up cloak. 

[eanwhile, Prince Schwarzenberg, seeing his line badly 
m, brought up his reserves, upon which the Emperor 
mined to order a grand cavalry charge, Kellermann, 
ir-Maubourg, and the dragoons of the guard took part 
s, and the first overthrew a division of Russian cuirassiers, 
)6ing taken in flank by another division, he had to rethe 
6 high ground near Wachau, after capturing several 
of colours. Then Murat brought up the French infantry, 
resh fighting took place. The Prince of Wurtemberg’s. 
was broken again, and lost 26 guns. After this rough 
ing, the enemy’s centre began to bend, and was on the- 
of being pierced, but the Emperor of Russia quickly 
jht up the cavalry of his guard, and they, catching 
ir-Maubonrg’s squadrons in the disorder which always- 
iS from a charge pushed home, drove them back in their 
and recaptured twenty-four of the guns. In this 
e, Greneral Latour-Mauboimg had his leg shot off. 

.s neither side had so far gained any marked advantages, 
leon, by way of a decisive stroke, launched on the- 
y’s centre his reserve, composed of all the Old Guard and 
ps of fresh troops from Leipzig. But at that moment a 
lent of the enemy’s cavalry, which had made its way by 
n or accident to the rear of the French, caused some- 
siness among our troops. They halted and formed square 
fid a surprise, and before the cause of the alarm: could 
scovered night came on, and suspended operations at that 

11 our extreme right. General Merfeldt had during the 
i day been vainly trying to get possession of the passage 
the Pleisse, which Poniatowski’s Poles defended, 
rds evening, however, he succeeded in making himself 
3 r of the village of DOlitz, thus putting our right wing 
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in danger. But the chasseurs of the Old Guard, under General 
Curial, came- up at the double, hurled the Austrians back 
over the river, taking several hundred prisoners, General 
Merfeldt himself falling, for the third time in his life, into 
the hands of the French. Although the Poles had allowed 
Dolitz to be taken from them, the Emperor thought it well, 
in order to inspirit them, to give a marshal’s baton to their 
chief. Prince Poniatowski: he did not long enjoy the honour 
of bearing it. 

On the other side of the Elster the Austrian general, 
Gyulai, had carried the village of Lindenau after seven hours’ 
hard fighting. On hearing of this serious event, which en¬ 
dangered the retreat of the greater part of his troops, the 
Emperor ordered General Bertrand to attack Lindenau, and 
the position was recaptured with the bayonet. 

On our left Ney’s impatience nearly brought about a great 
disaster. That marshal, who was commanding the left wing 
posted according to the Emperor’s orders, finding that by 
ten o’clock no troops were to be seen in front of him, of his 
own accord sent one of his army corps under General Souham 
to Wachau, where the fighting appeared to be hot. But 
during this ill-judged movement Marshal Blucher, who had 
been delayed, came up with the Army of Silesia, and captured 
the village of Mhckern. Thereupon Ney was obliged, owing 
to the reduction of his force, to retire towards evening 
within the walls of Leipzig, and to confine himself to 
defending the suburb of Halle. In this engagement the 
French lost heavily, and a bad effect was produced on those 
of our men who in other parts of the field could hear the 
firing in their rear. Towards eight in the evening all firing 
ceased on both sides and the night was quiet. 

TTiis first day left victory undecided, but stUl it was in 
favour of the French, since, with forces far inferior, they had 
not only made headway against the Coalition, but had driven 
them from some of the positions which they had occupied the 
day before. On both sides preparations were made to renew 
the combat next morning, but, contrary to expectation, the 
17th passed without any hostile movement taking place. The 
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were awaiting the arrival of the Bnssian army from 
id, and also the troops which Bernadotte, the Crown 
:e of Sweden, was bringing np. Napoleon, on his side, 
tted that he had rejected the proposals for peace made 
nonths ago, but hoped for some result from a pacific 
age which he had sent the night before to the allied 
eigns by his prisoner, the Austrian general. Count 
skit. The sequence of events is sometimes very 
ge; this Coant Merfeldt was the same man who, six- 
years before, had come to General Bonaparte, then 
aanding the Army of Italy, to sue for the famous armis- 
3f Leohen. It was he who had brought back to Vienna 
■eaty of peace concluded between the Austrian Govern- 
1 and the Directory, represented by General Bonaparte. 
bS he who, during the night after the battle of Austerlitz, 
larried from the Emperor of Austria to the Emperor of 
f’rench proposals for an armistice ; and now that General 
Idt’s destiny brought him once more to Napoleon at the 
ent when Napoleon needed an armistice and a peace, 

> seemed an encouraging hope that the same emissary- 
d again bring about the desired result. But things had 
need too far for the allied sovereigns to treat with 
ileon; the mere fact of his proposing it showed that he 
in difficulties. Thus, although they had not been able 
}at us on the 16th, they had still a hope of overwhelming 
Y a renewed effort with greater forces. They reckoned 
on the defection of the German troops which were still 
ig us, whose chiefs, all members of the Tugendbund, 
advantage of the quasi-armistice of the 17th to agree 
i the manner in which they should carry out their notable 
jhery. No reply was ever given to the message brought 
lount Merfeldt. 

Harly on the 18th the army of the Coalition opened 
attack. The 2nd, cavalry corps, to which my regiment 
aged, was posted as before between Liebertvolkwitz and 
IColmberg. The fighting was hottest towards our centre, 
[•6 the village of Probstheida was attacked simultaneously 
Eussian and .a Prussian force. Both were repulsed with 
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heavy loss. But the combat went on at all points, and the- 
Russians attacked Holzhausen, which Macdonald success¬ 
fully defended. Towards eleven o’clock firing was heard 
beyond Leipzig, in the direction of Lindenau ; and we heard 
that our troops had at that point broken the circle in which 
the enemy flattered himself that he had shut up the French 
army, and that General Bertrand was making his way in the- 
direction of the Rhine. The Emperor then gave orders that 
the baggage should be withdrawn towards Lutzen. 

Meantime the plain was the scene of a fierce engage¬ 
ment about Connewitz and Lossnig ; and the earth shook with 
the thunder of a thousand guns. The enemy tried to force 
the passage of the Pleisse, but were repulsed, though the 
Poles spoilt some of our finest cavalry charges. Then the 1st 
cavalry corps, seeing the Austrian and Prussian squadrons 
coming up to the aid of their allies, issued from behind 
Probstheida, broke the enemy and drove them back on their 
reserves, which were commanded by the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine. The allies at once brought up immense forces and 
tried to carry Probstheida, but the formidable masses were 
so well received by our infantry that they promptly recoiled. 
At this point we lost Generals Vial and Rochambeau; the 
latter had just been created marshal by the Emperor. 

Up to this time Bernadette had not fought against the 
French, and was said to be wavering. But at length, under 
the exhortations and even threats of Marshal Blucher, he 
decided to cross the Partha above the village of Mockau with 
his Swedes and one Russian corps.^ A brigade of Saxon 
hussars and lancers was posted at this point, and, on seeing 
Bernadotte’s leading Cossacks approach, made as though to 
charge them; but they suddenly wheeled round, and for¬ 
getting the risk to which they were exposing their King, who 
was still in the midst of Napoleon’s army, these scoundrelly 
Saxons turned their muskets and cannons against the French. 

' The Count of Eochechouart gives a most picturesque description of 
Iris mission to Bemadotte, who, in the month of September, was still hesi- 
ating to pass the Elbe; and similarly describes his meeting on the battle- 
ield of Leipzig with the Grown Prince of Sweden, ‘ superb in the thickest 
)f the fire, with dead and wounded all round him ,’ 
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The head of Bernadette’s army marched along the left 
ink of the Partha towards Sellershansen, which Reynier was 
rfending. That general, whose troops were almost entirely 
•awn from the German contingents, after witnessing the 
5sertion of the Saxon cavalry had lost confidence in the 
fantry of the same nation and placed Durutte’s cavalry 
sar them to keep them in hand. But Ney, with over-confi- 
mce, bade him deploy the Saxons, and send them in support 
a French regiment which was holding the village of 
mnsdorf. Hardly, however, had the Saxons got away from 
.6 French troops, when, seeing the Prussian standards near 
mnsdorf, they made off at full speed in that direction, led 
r General Russel, their unworthy chief. Some French 
acers, unable to imagine such treachery, thought that the 
bxons were going to attack the Prussians, so that General 
'essot, Reynier’s chief-of-staff, actually hurried off to check 
lat he took for over-eagerness; but he found that he had 
me but enemies before him. This desertion of an entire 
my corps not only produced an alarming gap in the French 
le, but rekindled the ardour of the allied forces, and.the 
’urtemberg cavalry instantly followed the example of the 
bxons. Bernadette welcomed the traitors into his ranks, 
lling upon their artillery to assist his; and even begged 
e English commissioner to lend him the battery of Congreve 
ckets which he had brought. These the former marshal of 
•ance directed upon the French. 

No sooner was the Saxon corps in the ranks of the enemy 
an it notified its treachery by a volley from all its guns— 
commander exclaiming that he had burnt half his ammu- 
bion for the French, and would now fire the rest at them ! 
lerewith he launched a hail of projectiles at us, of which 
jr regiment received a large share. I lost some thirty men, 
eluding Captain Bertin, a most deserving officer, whose 
ad was taken off by a round-shot. And it was Bernadotte, 
Frenchman, for whom the blood of Frenchmen had earned 
3rown, that gave us this finishing stroke ! 

Among this general disloyalty the King of Wurtemberg 
•med an honourable exception. As I have said, he warned 
VOL. II. D D 
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Napoleon that circumstances would forco him to loavo liiw 
cause; but even after taking this supreme decision, ho carriotl 
it out with perfect loyalty, ordering his troops to take no 
action against the Prench without giving them ton days’ 
notice. Even when he had become our enemy, he oxpc^lled 
from his army the general and several of the officers who liad 
taken their troops over into the Russian ranks during the 
battle of Leipzig, and deprived the deserting regiments of 
all their decorations. 

Meanwhile Probstheida continued to be the scene of a 
murderous struggle. The Old Guard was deployed in rear of 
the village, ready to aid its defenders. Bulow’s corps, trying 
to advance, was crushed, but we lost General Delmas, a dis¬ 
tinguished soldier and honourable man, who had fallen out 
with Napoleon at the creation of the Empire and lived ten 
years in retirement, but demanded to serve when his country 
was in danger. The French were maintaining their position 
all along the line. On the left, where Macdonald and G6bas- 
tiani had held their ground between Probstheida and 
Stotteritz in the teeth of frequent attacks from Klenan’s 
Austrians and Doctoroff’s Russians, we were suddenly 
assailed by a charge of more than 20,000 Cossacks and 
Bashkirs. Their efforts were chiefly directed against SSbas- 
tiani’s cavalry, and in a moment the barbarians surrounded 
our squadrons with loud shouts, letting off thousands of 
arrows. The loss these caused was slight, for the Bashkirs 
are totally undrilled and have no more notion of any forma¬ 
tion than a flock of sheep. Thus they cannot shoot horizon¬ 
tally in front of them without hitting their own comrades, 
and are obliged to fire their arrows parabolically into the air,, 
with more or less elevation according to the distance at which 
they judge the enemy to be. As this method does not allow 
of accurate aiming, nine-tenths of the arrows are lost, while 
the few that hit are pretty well spent, and only fall with the 
force of their own weight, which is inconsiderable; so that 
the wounds they cause are usually trifling. As they have no 
other weapons, they are certainly the least dangerous troops 
in the world. However, as they were coming up in myriads,. 
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1 the more of these wasps one killed the more came on— 

) vast number of arrows with which they filled the air 
re bound sooner or later to inflict some severe wounds, 
us one of my non-commissioned officers, named Meslin, 
s pierced from breast to back by an arrow. Seizing it in 
}h hands he broke it and drew the two portions from his 
Jy, but died a few minutes later. I fancy this was the 
.y case of death caused by the Bashkirs’ arrows : but I had 
'•oral men and horses hit, and was myself wounded by the 
iculous weapon. I had my sword in my hand, and was 
dug orders to an officer. As I raised my arm to indicate 
) direction in which he was to go, I felt my sword unex- 
ctedly checked, and perceived a slight pain in the right 
.gh. Looking down I saw that an arrow four feet long 
,s sticking an inch deep in my right thigh, though in the 
citement of the fight I had not perceived the wound. I 
b Dr. Parot to take it out and place it in the regimental 
ibulance, for I wished to preserve it as a curious relic; but 
i,m sorry to say it has been mislaid. As you may suppose, I 
i not leave my regiment for so slight a wound: and, indeed, 
3 moment was very critical. The reinforcements brought 
I by Bernadotte and Blucher were attacking the suburb of 
hbnfeld, not far from the point where the Partha enters the 
ivn of Leipzig. Generals Lagrange and Priederichs re- 
.Ised seven assults on this important point, driving the 
ies from the houses which they carried. General Priederichs 
is killed in the combat; he was an excellent and brave 
icer, and had the further advantage of being the handsomest 
an in the French army. The enemy would, however, have 
obably captured Schonfeld, had not Marshal Ney flown to 
e support of that village. He himself received a contu- 
m in the shoulder, which compelled him to leave the field. 

When night fell, the two armies were over most part of 
eir lines in the same position as when the battle began, 
aat evening my troopers, and indeed all Sebastian! s corps, 
hered their horses to the same pickets which they had used 
r the three previous days, and most of the battahons occu- 
.ed the same bivouacs. Thus this battle, so vaunted as a 
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victory by our euemies, was indecisive. We were inferior in 
numbers, with nearly all tbe nations of Europe against us 
and a crowd of traitors in our ranks, and yet did not lose an 
inch, of ground. The English general. Sir Eobert Wilson, 
who was present at Leipzig as British commissioner and 
whose evidence cannot be suspected of partiality, says: ‘ In 
spite of the defection of the Saxon army in the middle of the 
battle, in spite of the ardent and persevering courage of the 
allied troops, they could not carry a single one of the villages 
which the French proposed to hold as vital to their position. 
The action was closed by night, leaving to the French, and 
•especially to the defenders of Probstheida, the glory of 
having inspired a generous envy in their enemies.’ 

When darkness came on, I received orders to bid the 
useless sharpshooting, which usually follows engagements, 
•cease along the front of my regiment. It is not easy in these 
cases to separate the men who have just been fighting each 
•other, all the more so that in order to prevent the enemy 
knowing what is done one cannot use drums or trumpets to 
sound the ‘ cease firing ’ and the ‘ recall,’ but one has to give 
the word in a low voice to the section leaders, and they send 
sergeants to take the order quietly to the outposts. On his 
side, the enemy does the same, and the fire gradually slackens, 
and soon ceases entirely. 

In order to be sure that no vedette was forgotten on the 
^ound, and that ihe little retreat towards the bivouac was 
carried out in good order, my practice was to have it seen to 
by an adjutant. The one on duty that evening was named 
Oaptain Joly, a capable soldier and very courageous. He had 
given proof of this some months before, when, being entrusted 
with the distribution of the re-mounts which the Emperor 
presented to such of the officers as had served in the Eussian 
campaign, M. Joly, in spite of all that I and his friends could 
say, had selected for himself a splendid white horse which 
the rest of us had declined on account of his too conspicuous 
vesture, and which I had at first assigned to the trumpeters. 
Now on the evening of the battle of Leipzig, as M. Joly was 
passing at a walk behind the skirmishing line, his white 
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36 was so plainly seen l3y the enemy, in spite of the dark- 
3, that horse and man were both severely wounded. The 
bain was shot through the body, and died in the course of 
night in a house in the suburb of Halle, where I had had 
jor Pozac taken the day before. His wound was not 
gerous, but he was melancholy at the thought that the 
ch army would probably retire and leave him in the 
ds of the enemy, who then would get possession of the 
rd of honour which he had received when a sergeant from 
hands of the First Consul after the battle of Marengo. 
} I calmed his natural regrets by making myself responsible 
the glorious sword. One of the surgeons of the regiment 
£ charge of it, and it was handed back to Pozac when he 
irned to France. 
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[y the calm of the night which fell on the fields of Leipzig after 
:he terrible battle which they had witnessed, the chiefs on both 
sides could consider their position. Napoleon’s w;as most un- 
hvourable, and indeed if that great man has been blamed for 
lot having retired behind the Saale a week before the battle, 
vhen he might still have avoided endangering the safety of 
lis army, around which infinitely superior forces were about 
:o form a ring of steel, it is with much greater reason that 
nany soldiers have disapproved his dispositions when he 
illowed himself to be completely surrounded on the battle- 
ield of Leipzig. I say completely, because, when Lichen- 
stein’s Austrians captured the village of Zschochern on the 
eft bank of the Elster at 11 a.m. on the 18th, there was a 
moment when the road from Leipzig to Weissenfels, the only 
(vay of retreat open to the Erench, was intercepted, and 
S'apoleon’s army completely hemmed in. It is true this state 
)f things only lasted half an hour, but was it prudent to 
expose himself to all the evils which might have resulted 
:rom it, and would it not have been better worth while, before 
she French army was surrounded by the united forces of the 
memy, for its chief to have sheltered it behind the mountains 
fi* Thuringia? 

We are now approaching a critical moment. The French 
lad maintained their positions during the three days which 
he battle had lasted, but this success had only been obtained 
It the cost of much bloodshed, for they had had nearly 40,000 
nen disabled. The enemy had, it is true, lost 60,000, a 
lifference which must be attributed to their persistency in 
stacking villages which we had entrenched, but as the 
lumber of their troops was infinitely greater than ours, our 
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vas proiDortionately far more weakened by its losses 
leirs. It must be added that as tbe French artillery 
the three days fired 220,000 rounds our reserves were 
;ted, and we had only 16,000 rounds left—enough, that 
two hours’ fighting. This lack of ammunition, which 
to have been foreseen before engaging superior forces 
stance from our frontier, rendered Napoleon incapable 
.ng battle again, and he was compelled to make up his 
.0 order a retreat, 

was no easy matter to carry this out. The ground 
we occupied, being damp meadows with brooks 
sn them and intersected by three streams, offered a 
ir of small valleys, and these we had to pass close under 
3S of the enemy, who would find it easy to throw our 
into disorder. There was only one way to secure our 
-: namely, the provision of a number of .plank roads 
the meadows, ditches, and watercourses, and of larger 
s across the three streams, especially the Bister, into 
the others flow at the very gates of Leipzig. Nothing 
isier to effect, since any amount of planks, beams, 
&c., were close at hand in the town and suburbs, 
e whole army was under the impression that all this 
ten done on its first arrival, and the work added to on 
’th when there was no fighting. But by a series of 
unate circumstances, and by inconceivable neglect, no 
had been taken. Among the documents which are 
about the battle, there is absolutely no oflicial state- 
:o show that any measures had been taken, if a retreat 
ecessary, to facilitate the outflow of the columns from 
the river valleys or the streets of Leipzig. No officer 
; the survivors, no author who has written on the battle, 
en able to show that the chiefs of the army did any- 
to increase the number or the efficiency of the existing 
Df communication. Only G-eneral Pelet, who pushed 
miration for Napoleon sometimes to the point of extra- 
36, wrote, fifteen years after the battle, that he had 
more than once from M. Odier, sub-intendant of the 
al guard, that he was present in the morning (he does 
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not say of wliat day) when the Emperor gave a general on 
the staff orders to attend to the construction of the bridges, 
specially charging him with that duty. (J eneral 1 hdeb does not 
mention the name of the general officer to whom the hhnperor 
gave that order—rather an important detail Napoleon’s 
secretary, M. Fain, says in his ' Memoirs ’ tliat the Emperor 
ordered several new passages across the marshes to be con¬ 
structed in order to facilitate tlie crossing. Uow far' 
posterity will admit the truth of these assertions, made long 
after date, I know not; but even supposing them accu¬ 
rate, many writers think that the head of the French army 
should not have been satisfied with ^ giving orders ’ to a 
general, who, perhaps, had neither sappers nor materials at 
his disposal; but that several officers, at least one per regi¬ 
ment in every corps, should have been charged with tlie 
duty. One thing is certain—no one carried it out. The 
real reason, which at the time very few people knew, was as 
follows. 

The Emperor’s chief of the headquarters staff was I’rince 
Berthier, who had been with him since the Italian campaign 
of 1796. He was a man of capacity, accuracy, and devotion 
to duty, but he had often felt the effects of the imperial wrath, 
and had acquired such a dread of Napoleon’s outbreaks that he 
had vowed in no circumstance to take the initiative or ask 
any question, but to confine himself to executing orders 
which he received in writing. This system, while kec'.ping 
the chief-of-the-staff on good terms with his master, was- 
injurious to the interests of the army j for great as were the 
Emperor’s activity and talents, it was physically impossible 
for him to see to everything, and thus, if he overlooked any 
important matter, it. did not get attended to. 

So it seems to have been at Leipzig. Nearly all the 
marshals and generals commanding army corps pointed out 
to Berthier, over and over again, the necessity of providing' 
many passages to secure the retreat in the event of a reverse, 
but he always answered: ‘ The Emperor has given no orders.’ 
Nothing could be got out of him, so that when, on the night 
of the 18th, the Emperor gave the order to retreat on 
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isenfels and the Saale, there was not a beam or a plank 
s a single brook. 

he losses of the allies had been so great that they did 
enture to attack afresh, and they were themselves on the 
of withdrawing when they saw onr heavy baggage 
^ taken towards Weissenfels by way of Lindenau. Then 
understood that Napoleon was preparing to retreat, and 
their dispositions to profit by any chance in their 
r wliich might result from his movement, 
he most terrible moment of a retreat, especially for a 
landing officer, is when he has to leave his wounded to 
lercy of the enemy, who often have none, but plunder or 
in end to the unhappy men who are unable to follow 
comrades. However, as the worst thing of all is to be 
ying on the ground, I had all my wounded taken up 
: cover of night and collected in two neighbouring 
IS, both to remove them from the first fury of the enemy, 
vould be flushed with wine, and to enable them to aid 
other, and keep up each other’s courage. M. Bordenave,. 
ant-surgeon, offered to remain with them. At the 
I got the Legion of Honour for that estimable doctor, 
fose care many men’s lives were saved, 

[eanwhile, the troops were marching from that field 
1 had witnessed them prowess and been watered by so 
, of their blood. The Emperor left his bivouac at 8 P.M., 
iook up his position in the town at the ‘ Prussian Arms ’ 
i horsemarket. After giving his orders, he visited the 
of Saxony, whom he found making arrangements to 
him. The King, a model friend, expected that, to 
h him for his fidelity to the Emperor of the French, the 
sovereigns would deprive him of his crown, but he was 
afflicted by the thought that his army had disgraced 
Napoleon could not console the good old man, and 
with difficulty persuaded him to stay at Leipzig and 
one of his ministers to make terms with the Coalition. 
Emperor then took leave of the King, the Queen, and 
daughter. The parting was the more touching by the 
if news having come that the allies declined to enter 
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inliO any engagement as to tlie course they meant to take 
with regard to the Saxon monarch. He would, therefore, be 
at their mercy, and in his rich provinces they had strong 
motives for severity. 

About eight o’clock in the evening the corps of Victor 
and Augereau, ■ the ambulances, part of the artillery, the 
cavalry, and the imperial guard began to retreat. While 
they were passing through Lindenau, Ney, Marmont, and 
■Reynier guarded the suburbs of Halle and Eosenthal. 
Lauriston, Macdonald, and Poniatowski entered the town and 
established themselves behind the gates, the walls of which 
had battlements. Thus all was ready for an obstinate resist¬ 
ance by the rear-guard, and the army was free to retreat in 
good order. Still, Napoleon, wishing to spare the town the 
hoiTors of street fighting, had allowed the magistrates to 
petition the allied sovereigns for an armistice of a few hours 
that the evacuation might be conducted with order. This 
humane proposal was rejected, and the allies, in hope of 
profiting by any disorder which might arise in the French 
rear-guard, scrupled not to expose one of the largest towns in 
(Germany to total destruction. Then, in their indignation, 
several generals proposed to the Emperor to secure the 
retreat of his army by concentrating it within the town, and 
setting fire to all the suburbs except that of Lindenau. I 
think that the refusal to allow us to retreat unmolested justi¬ 
fied us in employing all possible means of defence, and that 
as fire was the most effective we should have made use of it 5 
but Napoleon could not make up his mind to it. This 
excessive magnanimity lost him his crown, for the fight 
which I am going to relate cost us nearly as many men as 
the tliree days’ battle. Indeed, it was more disastrous, for it 
demoralised the array, which would otherwise have reached 
France in considerable strength; and the fine way in which 
our weak remnant opposed the allies for three months shows 
pretty well what we could have done if the survivors of the 
great battle had recrossed the Ehine without losing their 

ns and their organisation. France would probably have 
" the invaders. 




But it was not to be so; for while Napoleon, witK a too 
ihivalrous generosity—mistaken, as I think—was refusing to 
)nrii an enemy’s town and thus secure without a blow tbo 
lafe retreat of his army, Bernadotte, the unworthy Crown 
Prince of Sweden, blaming the lack of zeal which his alli.cs 
ihowed in the destruction of his fellow-countrymen, launclied 
ill his troops against the suburb of Taucha, captured it, and 
mtered the town. Following his example, Blucher with, bis 
Prussians, the Russians, and the Austrians attacked tlie i*en,r 
)f tlie French columns in their retreat towards the Lindexiau 
midge over the Elsterj and finally, to fill our cujp fall, a 
imart musketry-fire opened near that bridge, the only way o f 
‘etreat open to our troops. This fire came irom the battfilious 
if the Saxon guard, who had been left in the town witb. tdieir 
?ing. Regretting that they had not been able to desert with 
ihe rest of their army, and wishing to testify their German 
)atriotism, they attacked the French in rear, before the 
3alace of their sovereign. In vain did the unfortunate prince, 
ippearing on the balcony, where the bullets were flying, eszelaiin 
o his officers and men, ‘ Cowards ! kill me, your sovereign, 
aid spare me the sight of your dishonour.’ The soouLiHlrelH 
lontinued to assassinate the French, and the Ring, retui'iiiiig 
0 his apartments, seized the colours of his guard and! flung 
hem into tlie fire. 

The last kick was given to our troo^is by a Baden Battn- 
ion which, being notorious for cowardice, had been left in the 
lown during the battle to chop wood for the bakelioiiBes. 
Dhese miscreants, from the shelter of the windows of tbio grcmt 
)ak:ery, also fired on our soldiers, killing a great nximbcu'. 
Che French, meanwhile, made a brave resistance, defendh\g 
hemselves in the houses, and, in spite of their losses, dis- 
)uting the ground foot by foot witli the allied armies, while 
hey retired in good order towards the bridge of Lmdenaii. 

The Emperor had with difficulty got out of the town, and 
cached the suburb. At the last bridge, called the Mill- 
)ridge, he dismounted, and not till then gave orders to 
barge the mine under the main bridge. Further, la© stmt 
irders to Ney, Macdonald, and Poniatowski to hold the town 
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twenty-four hours longer, so as 'to allow the artillery and 
baggage time to get through the suburb and across the 
bridges. Then he remounted; but he had hardly ridden a 
thousand paces along the road to Lutzen when a fearful ex¬ 
plosion was heard. The great bridge over the Elster had 
blown up. And the troops under Macdonald, Lauriston, 
Ee 3 nrier, and Poniatowski, with more than 200 guns, were 
still in Leipzig, and their retreat was wholly cut oif. It was a 
climax to our disasters. 

To explain this catastrophe, people said afterwards that 
Prussian and Swedish skirmishers had slipped along to the 
neighbourhood of the bridge, and, joining the Saxon guards, 
had taken possession of some houses, and begun to fire on the 
Prench columns; and that the sapper who had to fire the 
mine was misled into thinking that the enemy was coming 
up, and that the moment had come to blow up the bridge,, 
and had therefore set fire to the powder. Others attributed, 
the deplorable mistake to Colonel Montfort of the engineers, 
alleging that he had given the order in consequence of seeing 
the enemy’s skirmishers. This version was adopted by the 
Emperor, who made a scapegoat of M. de Montfort, and 
ordered him to be brought to trial; but it was proved later 
on that he had nothing to do with it. Whatever the truth 
may have been, the army accused the chief-of-the-staff of 
neglect; and it was said with reason that he ought to have 
entrusted the guardianship of the bridge to an entire brigade, 
making the general personally responsible for giving the- 
order to fire the mine at the proper moment. But Berthier 
defended himself with his usual answer : ^ The Emperor had 
given no orders.’ 

After the destruction of the bridge, some of the French 
threw themselves into the Elster, in the hope of swimming 
across. Some succeeded, including Marshal Macdonald; 
but the greater number. Prince Poniatowski among them, 
were drowned, because when they had crossed the river they 
could not get up the muddy banks, which were lined, more¬ 
over, with the enemy’s skirmishers. Those of our men who- 
remained in the town, thinking only how to sell their lives- 
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irly, barricaded themselves behind the houses, and fought 
iantly all the day and part of the night; but their ammu- 
ion failed, their hastily-raised entrenchments were forced, 
i nearly all were slain. The slaughter did not cease till 
3 in the morning. 

All this time the allied sovereigns, Bernadette among 
>m, assembled in the chief square, were relishing their 
tory, and deliberating how best to make sure of its results, 
e number of French massacred in the houses is reckoned 
13,000, and 25,000 were made prisoners. The enemy 
»k also 250 guns. 

After this general account of the events which followed 
) battle of Leipzig, I ought to tell you what specially befell 
^ regiment, and Sebastiani’s corps, to which it belonged, 
we had for three days beaten off the enemy and held our 
rt of the field, the troops were much astonished and 
eved to hear on the evening of the 18th that for want of 
munition we were going to retreat. We hoped (and it 
ms to have been the Emperor’s design) that he would at 
st go no further than beyond the Saale; where we might, 
the neighbourhood of the fortress of Erfurt, replenish our 
wder wagons and recommence hostilities. We mounted 
m at 8 P.M. on October 18, and quitted the field where we 
d fought for three days, and where so many of our comrades 
d fallen with honour. Hardly were we out of our bivouac, 
ten we felt the inconvenience arising from the neglect of 
3 imperial staff to prepare for the retreat of so large an 
y. Every minute the columns were stopped by broad 
iches, by marshes and brooks, which might so easily have 
an bridged. Horses and wheels stuck in the mud; and as 
3 night was dark there were blocks everywhere. Our march 
,s, therefore, very slow, and my regiment, being at the 
ad of Exelmans’, the leading division, did not reach the 
udenau bridge till 4 a.m. on the 19th. As we crossed it, 

I were far from foreseeing the frightful catastrophe which 
was in a few hours to witness. 

Bay broke; the broad road was covered with troops of all 
tns in great number, which showed that the army would 
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strong when it reached the Saale. The Emperor 
; but as he galloped along the flank of the column 
d none of the acclamations which were wont to- 
L his presence. The army was ill-content with the 
re which had been taken to secure its retreat \ but 
luld the troops have said if they had known with how 
resight the passage of the Elster had been arranged? 
d crossed it; but many of their comrades were about 
heir deaths there. We were halting at Markranstadt, 
own three leagues from Leipzig, when we heard the 
ri of the mine; but instead of being grieved, all 
, for we doubted not that it had been fired to prevent 
sage of the enemy after all our columns were safe 

ing the few hoars’ rest which we took at Markran- 
vas able to look at our squadrons in detail, and learn 
3S of the regiment in the three days’ fighting. I was 
I to find that they amounted to 149, of which sixty, 
ig two captains, three lieutenants, and eleven non- 
sioned officers, were killed; a terrible proportion out of 
lich had been the strength of the regiment on the 
y of the 16th. Nearly all the wounds were caused by 
r round shot, which unhappily allowed small hope of 
f. But my losses would, perhaps, have been two-fold 
. not taken the precaution of keeping my regiment as 
3 possible out of artillery-fire. To explain this, I may 
it that there are positions in which the most humane 
finds liimself under the painful necessity of exjDosmg 
i to the fire of cannon; but it also often happens that 
■e exposed quite unnecessarily, especially in the case 
ry, who are able to move quickly from place to place, 
st in the case of large bodies of cavalry and on great 
lelds that precautions are most needed, but least taken. 
1 October 16, at Leipzig, General Sebastian! having 
his three divisions between the villages of Wachau 
liebertvolkwitz, and indicated to each divisional 
ader approximately the ground which his division 
take up, it fell to that of Exelmans to be posted 
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mdulating ground, broken into small mounds and 
ws. Tlie enemy’s cavalry was a long way off, and therefore 
. not surprise us; and I took advantage of the hollows 
e ground to cover my regiment. Thus sheltered from 
ry-fire, and at the same time all ready to act, we had the 
action of seeing a great part of the day go by without 
having a single man hit, while the regiments in our 
bourhood were losing pretty heavily, 
was congratulating myself on having placed my men so 
when General Exelmans, on the plea that everyone 
Id take his share of danger, ordered me, in spite of the 
•nstrances of my brigadier, to advance my regiment a 
Ired paces. I obeyed, and in a short time lost Captain 
in killed and a score of men disabled. Then I tried a 
plan, namely, to send troopers, well apart, to fire at the 
ly’s gunners with their carbines. This made the enemy 
send out skirmishers, and when skirmishing was thus 
g on between the lines the enemy’s guns could not fire 
IS for fear of hitting their own people. Ours were of 
36 similarly hampered ; but to get the artillery silenced 
ven a small part of the line was all in our favour, as the 
ly was far superior in that arm. Moreover, our infantry 
just then at close quarters with that of the enemy in the 
ges, and the cavalry on both sides had nothing to do but 
.t the issue; so it was of no use for either side to be 
shing up the other with cannon-balls. A skirmishing 
igement, in which for the most part more powder is 
it than damage done, was a much better way of spending 
iime. Accordingly, all the colonels followed my example, 
much bloodshed was saved. Still more would have been, 
eneral Exelmans had not given the order to recall the 
mishers: which was the signal to the enemy to pour a 
of shot on our squadrons. Luckily it was near the end 
le day. 

Fhis was the evening of the 16th. All the cavalry 
cels of the 2nd corps approved so highly this plan of 
Lomising human life that we all agreed to employ it on 
18th. When the enemy’s guns opened we sent out 
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skirmishers; and as these would have captured the guns had 
they been left undefended, our opponents had also to send out 
skirmishers, thus paralysing their artillery. The comra.ander 
of the enemy’s cavalry, probably divining our motive, did 
the same, with -the result that on that day the artillery 
attached to the cavalry on both sides was much less em¬ 
ployed. None the less we met in vigorous charges, but 
these had always a definite object, and in that case one must 
not spare oneself. But an artillery duel between two cavalry 
corps only leads to the useless slaughter of brave men. That 
was what Bxelmans would not see, but as he was always rush¬ 
ing from one wing to another, as soon as he was a little way 
from a regiment the colonel would send out his skirmishers 
and the artillery would cease to speak. So persuaded were 
Sebastian! and all the cavalry generals of the merit of this 
plan, that Exelmans at last got orders to leave olf teasing the 
enemy’s gunners by firing at them when our squadrons were 
merely in observation. Two years later I employed the same 
■system with the English artillery at Waterloo, and lost much 
less heavily than I otherwise should have done., 
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the Emperor and the divisions from Leipzig were halted 
5 :ranstadt came the disastrous news of the destruction of 
.denau bridge. The army had lost by this nearly all its 
j/-; half the troops were left as prisoners, and thou- 
f our wounded comrades handed over to the outrage of 
stile soldiery, hounded on by its infamous officers to 
Lighter,‘ Grief was universal, for each man had a 

. or a friend to mourn. The Emperor appeared over- 
id; but he ordered SSbastiani’s cavalry to return as 
he bridge for the protection of individuals who might 
. in crossing the river at one point or another. My 
at and the 24th, being the best mounted, were 
L to lead the column and to go at full trot. General 
iz being unwell, it fell to me, as senior colonel, to 
nd the brigade. Hardly had we traversed half the 
e when we heard frequent shots, and as we drew near 
lurb we could distinguish the despairing cries of the 
ly French, who, unable to retreat, and without car- 
, were being hunted from street to street, and butchered 
vardly manner by Prussians, Badeners, and Saxons, 
i fury of my two regiments was indescribable. Every 
'eathed vengeance, and regretted that vengeance was 
impossible, since the Elster, with its broken bridge, 
ween us and the assassins. Our rage increased when 
b about 2,000 French, mostly without clothing, and 
ill wounded, who had only escaped death by leaping into 

is only fair to the victors to say that eye-witnesses give a very 
account of their conduct tovyards the wounded than these expres- 
ald seem to imply. But probably they only indicate the temper of 
ch army at the moment.] 

i. II. EE 
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t}ie river and swimming across under the fire from the other 
bank. Among them was Marshal Macdonald, who owed his 
life to his bodily strength atid his practice in swimming. He 
was completely naked, and his horse had been drowned. I 
hastily got him some clothes and lent him my led horse, 
which allowed him to rejoin the Emperor at once and report 
the disaster he had witnessed, one of the chief episodes in it 
being the death by drowning of Prince Poniatowski. 

The remainder of the French who had crossed the river, 
having had to get rid of their arms in order to be able to 
swim, were without means of defence; they were running 
across the fields to escape from some 400 or 500 Prussians 
and others, who, not content with the bath of French 
blood which they had had in the town and suburbs, had laid 
planks across the pieces of the exploded bridge and had 
come over to kill such of our unhappy soldiers as they could 
overtake on the road to Markranstadt. When I caught sight 
of this band of murderers I ordered M. Schneit, colonel of the 
24th, to make a combined movement with my regiment, by 
means of which we enclosed these brigands in a vast semi¬ 
circle. Then I gave the order to sound the charge. The 
■effect was terrible. The bandits, taken by surprise, offered 
only a feeble resistance, and there was a very great slaughter, 
for no quarter was given. So enraged was I, that before the 
charge I had vowed to run my sword through all who came 
within my reach. Yet when I was in the thick of them and 
saw that they were drunk, in disorder, and with no com¬ 
manders but two Saxon officers, who trembled before the 
approaching vengeance, I saw that it was no case of fighting, 
but an execution, in which it did not become me to take a 
part. I dreaded lest I might actually find pleasure in killing 
some of the scoundrels with my own hand. So I sheathed 
my sword, and left the task of exterminating the assassins to 
my troopers. Two-thirds of them fell on the spot; the rest, 
among them two officers and several men of the Saxon guards, 
fled towards the bridge in hope of recrossing the river by the 
planks. But as they could only go in single file, and our 
men were pressing them hard, they made for a large inn 
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3y, whence they set to work to fire on my people, some 
1 and Prussian pickets on the further bank aiding. 

1 it was probable that the noise of the fight might 
D large forces towards the bridge, who, without crossing 
rer, could destroy my two regiments by musketry and 
ry fire, I resolved to lose no time. I ordered most of 
an to dismount, and taking a good supply of cartridges, 
ick the inn in rear, and set fire to the stables and hay- 
On this, the assassins, finding themselves about to be 
t by the flameSy made ah efiPort to escape; but as fast as 
ppeared at the gates the chasseurs shot them down, 
in did they send one of the Saxon officers to me: I 
d to treat the monsters who had butchered our comrades 
diers who surrendered honourably. The Prussian, 

, and Badish assassins who had crossed the foot-bridge 
bherefore all exterminated. I announced the fact to 
al Sebastiani, and he halted the other brigades half-way. 
.e fire which we had kindled soon reached the neigh- 
Lg houses. A great part of the village of Lindenau 
ifnt, and the reconstruction of the bridge and passage 
enemy’s troops in pursuit of the French army thereby 
d. 

ir expedition ended, I brought back the brigade to 
anstadt, as well as the 2,000 French who had escaped 
saster at the bridge. Among them were officers of all 
The Emperor questioned them as to what they knew 
ling the explosion of the mine and the massacre of the 
i prisoners by the allies. It is probable that the sad 
lade Napoleon regret that he had not followed the 
which had been given him that morning to secure the 
3 of the army and prevent any attack from the enemy 
bing fire to the suburbs, and, even, if necessary, to the 
)f Leipzig. I may say that nearly all the inhabitants 
ft the place during the three days’ battle, 
our counter-attack at the bridge of Lindenau, only 
nen in my brigade had been wounded, and only one of 
riment, but he was one of my bravest and best uon- 
ssioned officers, named Foucher. In the attack on the 
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inn a bullet had made four holes in him, passing through 
both his thighs. In spite of this severe wound, the brave 
Foucher went through the retreat on horseback, refused to go 
into hospital at Erfurt, and accompanied the regiment into 
France. His comrades and all the troopers of his section 
took, indeed, particular care of him, and in all respects he 
deserved it. 

When I left' Leipzig I was in fear for the wounded men. 
of my regiment whom I had left there, among them Major 
Pozac. But, fortunately, the distant suburb in which I had 
left them was not visited by the Prussians. 

You will remember that during the last day of the battle 
an Austrian corps had wished to cut off our retreat by occu¬ 
pying Lindenau, and the Emperor had caused Greneral 
Bertrand’s troops to drive it back. After thus reopening 
communications Bertrand had reached Weissenfels, and we 
fell in with him there. After the losses caused by the de¬ 
struction of the Lindenau bridge, there could be no more 
thought of halting on the Saale, so Napoleon passed that river. 
A fortnight before the battle, that stream had offered him an 
impregnable position, which he had then despised, in order to 
risk a general engagement in an open country with three 
rivers in his rear, besides a large town with its narrow streets. 
The great captain had reckoned too much on his star, and on 
the incapacity of the enemy’s generals. These did, indeed, 
commit such gross blunders that, in spite of their immense 
superiority in numbers, not only were they unable in three 
days to take a single one of the villages which we held, but 
I have heard the King of the Belgians, who then was serving- 
in the Russian army, admit to the Duke of Orleans that the 
allies were on two occasions in such confusion that the order 
for retreat was given. However, the state of affairs changed, 
and it was our army which had to yield to misfortune. 

After crossing the Saale Napoleon thanked and bade 
farewell to the officers and some troops of the Confederation 
of the Rhine who, whether from honourable feeling or for 
want of an opportunity to desert, were still in our ranks. He 
carried his magnanimity so far as to allow these soldiers to 




.eir arms, although, as their sovereigns had joined 
ies, he had the right to detain them as prisoners, 
nch army continued its retreat to Erfurt, with no 
cept the combat of Kosen, where a single French 
beat an Austrian army corps, and took its com- 
Dount G-yulai prisoner. 

ys beguiled by the hope of returning to the attack 
my, in which case the fortresses which he was corn- 
leave would be of great service to him, Napoleon 
d a strong garrison at Erfurt. He had left 25,000 
er Saint-Cyr at Dresden, 30,000 at Hamburg under 
ivhile the various fortresses on the Oder and the Elbe 
risoned in proportion to their importance. These 
itional losses to those which Dantzig and the other 
. the Vistula had already cost us. I need not repeat 
11 have said about the inconvenience of distributing 
hold places from which one is about to retire, but 
>ly say that Napoleon left in the fortresses of Germany 
)ldiers, not one of whom saw France again before 
of the Empire; which they might, perhaps, have 
; if they had been united on our frontiers, 
irtillery repaired its losses in the arsenal of Erfurt. 
)eror, who up till then had borne his reverses with 
‘tude, was affected by the desertion of his hrother- 
Under the pretext of going to defend his kingdom 
3 , Murat left Napoleon, to whom he owed everything, 
so brilliant in war, he had done nothing remarkable 
liis campaign. It is certain that while he was still 
3 he had been keeping up a correspondence with 
jh, and the Austrian minister, placing before his 
example of Bernadotte, had, in the name of the 
vereigns, guaranteed him the preservation of his 
if he would take his place among Napoleon’s 
Murat left the French army at Erfurt, and no 
d he reached Naples than he prepared to make wat 

Irfurt also the Emperor heard of the audacious 
e of the Bavarians, his former allies, who, after 




but 01 taking it and tne JtLmperor prisoners, w rede marcnea 
for two days parallel witH oiir army, and was already at 
Wurzburg with 60,000 men. He detached 10,000 towards 
Frankfort, and with the remainder proceeded towards the 
small fortress of Hanau, with a view of blocking the road to 
the French. He had been with us on the Russian campaign, 
and thought to find the French army still in the wretched 
state to which cold and hunger had reduced it when it 
reached the Beresina ; but we soon showed him that, in spite 
of our misfortunes, we still had some troops in good condition, 
and quite enough to beat the Austrians and Bavarians. 

Hot knowing that beyond Erfurt the allied troops whom 
we had fought at Leipzig had been following us only at a 
considerable distance, Wrede had become very enterprising, 
and thought to catch us between two fires. This he could 
not do; still, as several of the enemy’s corps were seeking tO' 
outflank our right by way of the Franconian Mountains, 
while the Bavarians met us in front, our situation might 
become critical. Then Hapoleon, rising to the height of the 
danger, marched briskly on Hanau, the approaches to which 
are covered by thick forests, and especially by the famous 
defile of Geluhausen, through wliich the Kinzig flows. This 
stream, the banks of which are very steep, runs between two 
mountains where there is only a narrow passage for the 
river, beside which a very fine road has been hewn out of the 
rock, going from Fulda to Frankfort-on-Main, by way of 
Hanau. S^bastiani’s cavalry, which had acted a,s advance- 
guard from Weissenfels to Fulda, ought at that point where 
the road enters the mountains to have been replaced by 
infantry. I have never known for what reason that grand 
principle of war was not followed on this occasion ; but, to our 
surprise, Exelmans’ light cavalry division continued to march 
in front of the army. My regiment and the 24th were at 
the head, and I commanded the brigade. We learned from 
the peasants that the Austro-Bavarian army was already at 
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1 , and tliat a strong division was coming to meet us to 
;e our passage tkrougli the defile, 
y position as commander of the advance-guard now 
le very ticklish. How was I, without a single foot- 
r, and with my cavalry shut in between lofty hills and 
ipassable torrent, to attack infantry whose scouts could 
the rocks and shoot us down at point-blank range ? I 
;e sent to the rear of the column to let the general 
but Exelmans was not to be found. So, as my orders 
to advance, and I could not stop the divisions behind 
marched on, until at an elbow in the valley my scouts 
iod that there was a detachment of the enemy’s hussars 
at. The Austrians and Bavarians had made the same 
je as our leaders. We had to attack with cavalry a 
md narrow defile in which not more than ten or twelve 
! could walk abreast, and they were sending cavalry to 
1 a place which a hundred light infantry could have 
gainst any number of horse. I was rejoiced to see that 
aemy had no infantry, and as I knew by experience 
/■hen two columns meet in a narrow place the advantage 
ays to the side that makes the charge, I sent my picked 
my ahead at full speed. Only the first section could 
the enemy, but it did it so thoroughly that the 
ian column was thrown into disorder, and ray troopers 
aly to hold their swords straight. 

h pursued for more than an hour. The enemy were Ott’s 
nt, and I never saw finer hussars. They were just from 
a; and their uniforms, handsome, if a little theatrical, 
IS new and smart as you could wish. You might have 
ht they came from a ball-room or a theatre. Their 
nt costume contrasted strangely with the more than 
it get-up of our chasseurs, many of whom were still 
ig the clothes, stained with smoke and dust, in which 
lad bivouacked for a year and a half past; but brave 
i and sturdy limbs were inside them. The white jackets 
b’s hussars were soon terribly blood-stained, and the 
•egiment lost more than 200 killed and wounded. Not 
" ours was touched, as the enemy never had a chance of 


turning round. Our men took a number of excellent horses 
and gold-laced jackets. So far all had gone well; but as I 
galloped after the stream of pursuers I was not without 
anxiety as to the end of this curious fight. The hills on 
each side of the stream were falling away, and it was clear 
that we were approaching the end of the valley. There we 
should probably find a plain full of infantry, and might have 
to pay dear for our success. Happily it was not so. On 
issuing from the defile we saw nothing but the cavalry, 
including the main portion of Ott’s hussars, whom we had 
just handled so roughly, and who now drew along some 
fifteen squadrons with them in their headlong retreat on 
Hanau. 

Then G-eneral S6bastiani made his three divisions of 
cavalry debouch. These were soon supported by the infantry 
under Victor and Macdonald, with several batteries; the 
Emperor and part of the guard presently appeared, and the 
remainder' of the army followed. It was the evening of 
October 21. We bivouacked in a neighbouring wood, at not 
more than a league from Hanau and the Austro-Bavarian 
army. 


CHAPTEE XLI 


iT had kept Exelmans at the rear during our passage of 
defile was the following incident. Before entering the 
the scouts had brought in two Austrian soldiers who 
straggled from their army, and were taken drinking in a 
ly village. Exelmans had them questioned in German 
me of his aides-de-camp, when, to his surprise, they 
i^ered in very good French. On his asking where they 
learnt it so well, one of the wretches, who was half- 
ik, thinking to make himself important, exclaimed that 
• were Parisians. Hardly had he uttered the words when 
general, enraged at seeing Frenchmen in arms against 
r countrymen, ordered them to he shot on the spot, 
y were seized; but no sooner had the poor lad, who in 
ir to show off had claimed to be French, been put to death, 
1 his comrade, sobered by the sight, protested that neither 
lem had ever set foot in France. They had been born at 
ma of naturalized Parisian parents, and compelled, as 
idled in the Empire, to serve in the army, and to enter 
egiment assigned to them. To prove the truth of what 
said, he showed his papers and those of his unlucky 
ade. Finally, yielding to the entreaty of his aides-de- 
p, Exelmans consented to spare the innocent man. 
rhen, hearing the sound of the fight, the general wished 
jach the head of my column ; but so rapid was the pace 
hich the two regiments were pursuing the enemy, that 
Dund it impossible to get within the ranks. After several 
mpts to do so, he and his horse were hustled into the 
zig, where he was nearly drowned. 

During the night the Emperor relieved the army very 
irially by sending all the baggage off to Coblentz, 
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escorted by some battailous of infantry and tbo ca,valry of 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes and Milban. On the morning of the 
30tli be bad with him only Macdonald’s and Victor’s 
infantry, 5,000 bayonets in all, and S6bastiani’s cavalry. 

On the side by which we approached Hanan is covered 
by a great forest, through which the road passes; the trees of 
which are large enough to allow scarcely impeded movement. 
The town of lianan is on the further bank of the Kinzig. 
General Wrede, who as a rule was not devoid of military 
talent, had committed the huge blunxler of posting his army 
with the river in its rear ; thereby depriving it of the support 
offered by the fortifications of Ilanau. Ills only means of 
communication and retreat was by the bridge of Tjaniboy. 
No doubt the position which he occupied barred tlie road lo 
Frankfort and to France, and he thought himself well able 
to stop us. 

At daybreak on October 30 the battle began. It was 
like a great hunting expedition. A few rounds of grape, the 
fire of the infantry skirmishers, and a charge in loose order 
by Sfibastiani’s cavalry dispersed the enemy’s first lino, 
awkwardly posted on the edge of the wood. But when we 
had advanced a little further, onr squadrons could only act 
in the few clearings, and the light infantry pursued tlie 
Bavarians singly, driving them from tree to tree till tliey got 
out of the wood. Then they were brought up by the enemy’s 
line, 40,000 strong, with eighty guns in its front. If 
Emperor had then had all the troops whom he bronghii away 
from Leipzig, a vigorous attack would have mastered i;he 
bridge, and Wrede would have paid dear for his rashness; but 
the corps of Mortier, Marmout, and Bertrand, and Ihe great 
park of artillery had been delayed by the defiles, and 
Napoleon had only 10,000 combatants at his disposal. 'Idie 
enemy should have seized the opportunity for a brisk charge ; 
but they did not venture it, and their hesitation allowed time’s 
for the artillery of the guard to come up. As soon as 
General Drouot, who commanded it, had fifteen pieces on 
the field he opened fire; and liis line increased gradually, 
till it showed fifty guns. These he caused to advance 
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firing, tliougli fie liad few troops to support him ; but this, 
owing to the smoke of so great a battery, the enemy did not 
find out. At last, just as a puff of wind drove the smoke 
away, the chasseurs of the guard appeared. 

At the sight of the bearskins the Bavarian infantry 
recoiled in consternation. Wishing to check the disorder at 
any cost, G-eneral Wrede made all the cavalry at his disposal 
charge our guns, and in a moment the battery was sur¬ 
rounded by a cloud of horsemen. But at the voice of their 
intrepid chief, who, sword in hand, was setting the example 
of a valiant resistance, the French gunners seized their 
muskets and remained immovable behind the carriages, 
whence they fired on the enemy at close quarters. Numbers 
would, however, have triumphed, but that at the Enaperor’s. 
order the whole of Sfibastiani’s cavalry and that of the guard, 
grenadiers, dragoons, chasseurs, Mamelukes, lancers, dashed 
furiously on the enemy, killing a great number and dispersing 
the rest. Then, flying upon the squares of Bavarian infantry, 
they broke them with heavy loss, and the routed Bavarian 
army fled towards the bridge and the town of Hanau. 

General Wrede, being a brave man, determined, before 
owning himself beaten by a force of half his own strength, to 
make a fresh effort. Assembling all his available troops, he 
attacked us unexpectedly. The musketry-fire suddenly drew 
near to us; again the forest re-echoed with the roar of the 
cannon, the balls whistled through the trees, bringing great 
branches down with a crash. The wood was too deep for the 
eye to penetrate ; through the shade cast by the thick foliage 
of the huge beeches one could barely see the occasional 
flashes of the guns. On hearing the noise of this attack the 
Emperor sent off in that direction the grenadiers of his Old 
Guard, under General Friant. These soon repulsed this last 
effort of the enemy, who quickly left the field of battle and 
rallied under shelter of the fortress of Hanau. Dming the 
night they abandoned this also, leaving a great number of 
wounded, and the French occupied the place. 

We were only two short leagues from Frankfort, where 
there is a stone bridge over the Main. Now, as the French 
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j liad to marc]i along tMs river to reach the French 
tier at Mainz, Napoleon sent forward General Sfibastiani’s 
)S with a division of infantry to occupy Frankfort and 
:roy the bridge, he himself with the main army bivouacking 
he forest. The high road from Hanau to Frankfort passes 
le along the right bank of the Main. My friend General 
lert, who commanded the infantry which accompanied us, 
been married some years before at Offenbach, a pretty 
.6 town on the left bank, exactly opposite the spot where, 
ing emerged from the forest of Hanau, we rested our horses 
he wide plain of Frankfort. Finding himself so near his 
3 and children, General Albert could not resist the desire 
jet news of them, and still more to reassure them of his 
ity after the battles of Leipzig and Hanau. To this end 
exposed himself perhaps to more danger than in those 
guinary engagements. Advancing in uniform and on 
seback to the edge of the stream, in spite of all we could 
he hailed a boatman who knew him. While he was 
dngto this man, a Bavarian officer, coming up at the head 
in infantry picket, ordered them to make ready, and was 
lut to fire on the French general. However, a number of 
abitants and of boatmen placed themselves in front of the 
skets and stopped the soldiers from firing, for Albert was 
h beloved at Offenbach. As I looked at that town where 
lad just been fighting in my country’s service I little 
ught that I should one day take refuge there from the 
scription of the French Government, and should pass 
e years there in exile. 

The Emperor, on leaving the forest of Hanau, had scarcely 
e two leagues on the road to Frankfort when he learned 
t the battle had begun again behind him. The Bavarian 
eral, who had feared after his defeat that the Emperor 
aid stick to his heels till he had made an end of him, when 
saw that the French army cared more about reaching the 
ine than about pursuing him, plucked up courage and 
de a smart attack on our rear-guard. But the corps of 
cdonald, Marmont, and Bertrand, who had occupied Hanau 
fing the night, received his army with the bayonet and 
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ew it witli great slaughter. General Wrede was 
j wounded, and kis son-in-law, the Prince of Oettingen, 
led. The command of the enemy’s army devolved on 
strian general Fresnel, who gave orders for a retreat, 
we continued our march to the Rhine unmolested, 

» it on November 2 and 3, after a campaign in which 
.t victories had been mingled with depressing reverses. 
Lise of these last was Napoleon’s mistake in quarrelling 
ustria instead of making peace after his victories in 
mth of June. All Germany followed, and Napoleon 
id the whole of Europe against him. 

;er our return to France the Emperor stayed only six 
; Mainz, and then went to Paris—a prompt departure 
^■hich the army found fault. It was admitted that 
'■ere strong political reasons calling him to Paris; but it 
Dught that the duty of reorganising the army also had 
on him, and that he should have gone to and fro 
n it and the capital, for experience might have taught 
at when he was absent little or nothing was done, 
last cannon-shots which I heard in 1813 were fired 
battle of Hanau, and that day went very near to be 
t of my life. My regiment charged five times—twice 
afantry squares, once upon guns, and twice on Bavarian 
T ; but the greatest danger which I ran arose from the 
Lon of a wagon full of shells, which took place close to 
A-S I have said, the Emperor ordered the cavalry to 
3 , general charge at a very difficult moment. Now, in 
case, it is not enough for a commanding officer, and 
illy when he is engaged in a forest, to send his regi- 
straight forward, as I have seen many do; he must 
rapid glance over the ground to which his squadrons 
ning, so that he may not lead them into swampy places, 
shed, therefore, some paces in front, followed by my 
mtal staff, and having beside me a trumpeter who sig- 
as I bade, the obstacles which the various squadrons 
find in front of them. Although the trees stood wide 
the passage through the forest was difficult for cavalry, 
36 the ground was piled with men and horses killed or 
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L -with weapons, guns, and wagons which the 
I left. It is easy to see that it is difficult in 
for a colonel, as he gallops amid bullets and 
to examine the ground which his squadrons 
and at the same time take any thought for his 
y. I had to leawe this to the intelligence and 
f my excellent horse Azolan; but the small 
bllowed me close had been greatly thinned by a 
rape, which had wounded many of my orderlies, 
ly my trumpeter near me, when suddenly from 
le I heard shouts of ‘ Colonel! colonel! look 
1 paces from me I saw a Bavarian artillery 
one of our shells had just set on fire. A huge 
1 been cut down by the cannon-balls barred the 
me. To go round would have taken me too 
i to the trumpeter to stoop, and, lying flat over 
7 ,1 took my horse at the jump. Azolan made 
ut not long enough to clear all the branches, 
ot caught among them. Meantime the wagon 
id the powder would take fire in a moment. I 
ip for lost, when my horse, as though he had 
r common danger, began bounding four or five 
lys getting further from the wagon, and as soon 
of the branches he went off at such a stretching 
was almost literally ventre a terre. I shivered 
osion took place, but I must have been out of 
he bursting shells, for neither my horse nor I 
It was otherwise with my young trumpeter, 
egiment resumed its march after the explosion 
>oor fellow dead and horribly mutilated by the 
s horse also was blown to pieces. My brave 
aved me already at the Katzbach, and now I 
life a second time. I caressed him, and, as 
)w his joy, the poor animal whinnied aloud, 
ments when one is led to believe that some 
5 far more intelligence than is generally 

gretted my trumpeter, who was beloved by the 
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Virgil under Fire 


regiment no less for his courage than for his general 
iour. He was the son of a professor at the college of 
ns© ; had been through his course there, and took great 
Lt in spouting Latin. An hour before Ms death the 
lad, having observed that nearly all the trees in the 
of Hanau were beeches, and that their spreading 
hes formed a kind of roof, found it a suitable occasion 
leUit the Eclogue of Virgil which begins with the verse 
Tityre, tu patulse recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

al Macdonald, who happened to pass at the moment, 
ed heartily, exclaiming, ‘ There’s a little chap whose 
>ry isn’t disturbed by his surroundings! It is certainly 
:st time that anyone has recited Virgil under the fire of 
lemy’s guns.’ 

rl© who takes the sword shall perish with the s\^ord,’ 
[-b.© Scripture. If this saying does not apply to all 
rs, it did to many of them under the Empire. M. 
let, who in October 1806 had killed Prince Lewis of 
ia at Saalfeldt, was himself killed at the battle of 
u. No doubt it was the fear of a like fate which led 
Itissian general Ozernicheff to fly from the danger, 
will remember that early in 1812 that officer, then a 
rite aide-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander, happening 
at Paris, had abused his position to corrupt two poor 
,1s in the War Office.^ They were executed for selling 
nation about the French army, while the Russian colonel 
1 voided the punishment which he deserved by secretly 
Lirg from France. On returning to his own country, 

) Ozerniched, though more of a courtier than of a soldier, 
1 © a general, and in that capacity commanded a Cossack 
on, the only Russian troops at Hanau. The part its. 
;• played there made him the byword of the Austrians and 
nans who were present at that fight. So long as Ozerm- 
expected to meet none but sick and demoralised troops, 
»wed loudly; but he changed his tone when he found him- 
ace to face with the veterans from Leipzig. General 
[ * See p. 201 .] 


Wrede had at first much trouble to make him take his place 
in the line, and no sooner did he hear the roar of our artillery 
than with his 3,000 horsemen he trotted away from the 
battle-field, amid the bootings of the Austrians and Bavarians. 
General Wrede hurried up in person to reproach him. 
Ozernicheff replied that his horses wanted food, and that he 
was going to bait them in the neighbouring villages. This 
■excuse was thought so ridiculous that before long the walls 
of nearly every town in Germany were covered with carica¬ 
tures representing Ozernicheff feeding his horses on bundles 
of laurel gathered in the forest of Hanau. The Germans can 
be caustic sometimes. 

The remnants of the French army expected when they 
crossed the Ehine that their hardships would be at an end 
as soon as they were on their native soil; but they were 
greatly mistaken. The Government and the Emperor him¬ 
self had so reckoned on our success that no arrangements 
had been made to receive the troops at the frontier and 
reorganise them. On the very day of our entry into Mainz 
the men and horses would have had no food if they had not 
beeu billeted about in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
The inhabitants, however, had had no experience of feeding 
soldiers since the old Revolutionary wars. They complained 
loudly, and in fact the charge fell too heavily on the 
communes. 

The sick and wounded were established as well as circum¬ 
stances permitted in the hospitals of Mainz, and in order to 
watch the line of the Rhine from Basle to Holland all able- 
bodied men joined the nuclei of their regiments, and the 
divisions and army corps, sadly weakened, were distributed 
along the river. My regiment, with what was left of 
Sebastiani’s corps, went down the Rhine by easy marches. 
The weather was splendid, and the country lovely; but we 
were all heart-broken, foreseeing, as we did, that France was 
going to lose these fair countries, and that her misfortunes 
would not stop there. 

After passing some time at Oleves and Urdingen, we 
went on to Nimeguen. On the further bank we could see the 
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DutcL. and German population tearing the French flag from 
their towers and replacing those of their old sovereign. 
Amid our melancholy thoughts the colonels did their best to 
reorganise their few remaining troops; but we could do little 
for want of supplies. Moreover, the necessity of feeding 
the army /orced the Emperor to keep it scattered; while in 
order to organise it, it should have been concentrated. Mean¬ 
while the enemy required time to recover from the rough 
handling we had given them, and were in no condition to 
cross the Rhine and interfere with our reorganisation. They 
left us alone, therefore, throughout November and December, 
and I passed those months chiefly on the banks of the Rhine 
with the phantom of an army corps commanded by Mac¬ 
donald. 

At length all the colonels received orders to take all 
their men who were unmounted to the depdts of their regi¬ 
ments, and that of the 23rd Chasseurs being still at Mons, I 
went there. There I saw the eventful year 1813 out—a year 
in which I had borne many toils and incurred many dangers. 
But before concluding my account of it I must briefly de¬ 
scribe the closing events of the campaign. 



CHAPTER XLH 


The German fortresses in wEicli we tad. left garrisons were- 
soon invested, and some of them besieged. By the end of 
1813 only four were still standing. These were Hamburg, 
where the intrepid Davout succeeded in holding the place 
till the Emperor abdicated and the garrison was recalled to 
Erance ; Magdeburg, which General Le Marois also held till 
the end of the war; Wittenberg, which was bravely defended 
by old General Lapoype, and taken by assault on January 12 ; 
and, lastly, Erfurt, which had to capitulate for want of pro¬ 
visions. All the other fortresses had already fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. In the case of Dresden and Dantzig, 
their occupation was discreditable to the allied armies. 
When, after the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon was retreating 
to Prance with the remnants of his army, leaving 25,000 
men at Dresden under Saint-Oyr, the marshal endeavoured 
to cut his way through the blockading force. Several times 
he drove them back, but at length, overwhelmed by superior 
forces, and short of provisions, he was constrained to accept 
an honourable capitulation. The terms were that the garrison 
should retain their arms, that they should not be prisoners of 
war, and should return to Prance by regular marches. The 
marshal would have preferred that his troops should march as 
a united army corps, and bivouac together every night, which 
would have allowed them to defend themselves in the event 
of treachery; but the enemy’s generals pointed out that the 
country was too much exhausted to furnish rations for 25,000 
men in the same place; and, yielding to necessity, the French 
marshal agreed to divide his force into columns of 2,000 to 
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soon as the last column was out of Dresden, having handed 
over the forts and the munitions of war, the allied generals 
declared that they had no power to sign the capitulation 
without the consent of the generalissimo, Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, and that as he would not ratify it it was null and 
void. They offered, indeed, to let our troops return to 
Dresden, putting them in exactly the position in which they 
were on the day of the capitulation, that is, with provisions 
for a few days only. But so long as the French occupied 
the place they had concealed their destitution ; now that the 
enemy knew it, their offer was, of course, illusory. Our troops 
were indignant at this breach of faith ; but what could they 
do ? The enemy had taken care to surround our isolated 
detachments with battalions, posted previously at the places 
where the news of the breach of the capitulation would reach the 
varioxTS columns. Eesistance was out of the question, and our 
people were under the sad. necessity of laying down their arms. 

After the treachery committed on the field of Leipzig came 
the breach of capitulations, which up to then all civilised 
nations held sacred. None the less have the Germans 
chanted ^ Victory ’; for everything, even dishonour, seemed 
to them allowable in order to crush Napoleon. All the allied 
sovereigns having adopted this new and iniquitous law of 
nations, they put it in force with regard to the garrison of 
Dantzig. After a vigorous defence of that place. General 
Eapp was forced, by want of provisions, to surrender, on 
condition that the garrison should return to France. Yet, in 
spite of the treaty signed by the Prince of Wurtemberg, who 
commanded the besieging army, this condition was basely 
violated, and the brave defenders of Dantzig, to the number 
of 10,000, wore sent as prisoners into Eussia, where most of 
them perished from their hardships. 

A conspicuous feature of that siege was the conduct of an 
infantry captain in the garrison, M. de Ohambure. This 
brave and intelligent officer obtained leave to form a ^free 
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their trenches, destroy their works, spike their gi 
out into the country to plunder their convoys. 
Chambure took boat with his men, surprised 
cantonment, set fire to an ammunition train, destr( 
magazines, killed or wounded more than 150 men, a 
in triumph with a loss of only three. Not loi 
attacked a breaching battery, captured it, and 
guns. Then, uniting banter to courage, he 1 
muzzle of a mortar a letter to the Prince of Wur 
this effect: Prince: as your shells spoil my sL 
had to come and spike your mortars. Do not wa 
more, or I shall be obliged to come and see you i 
did, indeed, come again more than once, and spr 
among the enemy’s sappers and gunners. Hor 
has made his name popular by a picture of bin 
■of depositing his letter in the mortar. 

The frequent desertions which took place at 
remind me of the following anecdote.^ Among tl 
who served under Washington in the War of 
Independence, the bravest, most able, and most e 
the army was General Arnold. He had lost a le 
and yet such was his patriotism that he continue 
against the enemies of his country. Ultimateb 
having quarrelled with Washington, on accour 
supposed favouritism, he deserted and took ser\ 
British army, becoming . one of the most dangeroi 
of his countrymen. Some time afterwards ar 
was signed. Several American officers advance 
the two camps, and were met by some Englij 
among whom was General Arnold. A friend 
sation ensued, until Arnold, perceiving that 1 
friends were displeased at his presence, remarked t 
surprised at this, for though he was fighting agj 

^ Many regrettable desertions took place, even among offic 
garrisons of the fortresses, notably from that of Dresden, wh; 
posed of troops belonging to different nations. The deserters 
'welcomed in the Kussian camp, and fought against ns clnrir 
qnent campaign in France. 


now, they should not forget that he had lost a leg in the 
American service. Upon this an American replied, ^We 
remember it quite well, and if ever you fall into our hands 
your wooden leg shall be deposited in the Capitol to remind 
our descendants of the heroic courage you displayed when 
fighting for the independence of your country, after which 
we shall hang the remainder of you on a gallows as a warning 
to traitors.’ 

But let us return to the situation of the Urench armies in 
December 1813. Spain, the original cause of the catastrophe 
which marked the end of Napoleon’s reign, had been stripped 
of a great many of the best troops, who were required to 
reinforce the army in Germany. There were, however, still 
more than 100,000 men in the Peninsula—enough to keep 
the enemy in check if Napoleon had left Marshal Soult in 
command. But as he was determined to turn his brother 
Joseph into a general capable of defending the kingdom 
which he had given him, the Emperor entrusted the command 
of the army in Spain to that highly estimable but very un¬ 
military prince. It is true he gave him Marshal Jourdan as 
chief of the staff; but Jourdan was prematurely old, and had 
seen no service since the early days of the Revolution. He 
was worn out, morally and physically, and inspired no confi¬ 
dence in the troops. Thus, in spite of the ability shown by 
Suchet, Reille, Foy, Clausel, and other generals who served 
under King Joseph, the Anglo-Portuguese armies commanded 
by Lord Wellington, and assisted by the Spanish guerrillas, 
inflicted on us irreparable losses. The French had been 
compelled to leave Madrid, recross the Ebro, and concentrate 
their main forces round the town of Vittoria. Attacked in 
that position by an army three times greater than their own,^ 
they lost a battle all the more disastrous in its results that 
King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan had taken no precautions 
to secure the retreat. The king’s carriages, those of a number 

[ ^ The Anglo-Portuguese army numbered somewhat over 83,000, with 
90 guns. The French muster-roll was lost in the battle, but Soult had 
probably about 60,000 combatants, and 143 of his guns were captured 
(Napier).]- 



of Spaniards who liad taken kis side^ and were flying from 
the vengeance of their countrymen, parks of artillery, treasure 
wagons, everything was in confusion, and the regiments 
had much difficulty in making their way through. They did 
not, however, break up, and, in spite of the vigorous attacks 
of the enemy, the bulk of the army succeeded in retreating to 
Pampeluna. The battle of Vittoria did credit to the ability 
and courage of General Clausel, who rallied and directed 
the army. In that unhappy day the French lost 6,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, and left most of their artillery, and 
nearly all their baggage, in the enemy’s hands. 

In spite of this check our troops might have maintained 
their footing in Navarre, but King Joseph ordered them to 
retreat beyond the Bidassoa, directing General Foy, wlio 
commanded the rear-guard, to destroy the bridge. Thus, by 
the end of June we had abandoned Spain in that direction. 
Marshal Suchet still held out in Aragon, Catalonia, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, but after the battle of Vittoria Welling¬ 
ton was able to send reinforcements to the south of Spain, 
and Suchet had to evacuate Valencia, both kingdom and city. 

At this moment the Emperor was still triumphant in 
Germany. As soon as he learned the state of affairs beyond 
the Pyrenees he hastened to revoke the powers he had given 
to Joseph and Jourdan, and appointed Marshal Soult his 
lieutenant-general over all the Spanish armies. After re¬ 
organising the divisions Soult made a great effort to succour 
the French garrison left in Pampeluna; but the place was 
obliged to capitulate, and he had to take his troops back 
across the Bidassoa. The fortress of St. Sebastian, under 
its brave governor, General Rey, held out for a long time; 
but it was finally taken by assault, and the English and 
Portuguese, oblivious of all humanity, pillaged, violated, and 
massacred the unhappy inhabitants, allies though they were. 
The English officers took no steps to put a stop to these 
atrocities, which, to the disgrace of Wellington, his generals, 
and the English nation, went on for three whole days.^ 

[ ^ Keaders of Napier will remember the indignant tone in which he 
speaks of the atrocities committed by some of the English and Portuguese 



Foot by foot Soult defended the Pyrenees, and beat 
Wellington several times; but tbe superior forces at tbe 
disposal of tbe latter allowed him to return incessantly to 
the attack, until he succeeded in establishing himself within 
our frontiers, and fixing his headquarters at St. Jean de 
Luz, the first French town, which had never been lost to 
France, either by the defeats of Francis I. or the disastrous 
wars at the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 

It is hard to believe that after the desertion of the German 
troops at Leipzig Marshal Soult should have thought that 
he could keep German soldiers in the Army of the Pyrenees. 
In one night they all went over to the enemy and increased 
Wellington’s forces. However, Soult collected several divisions 
under the ramparts of Bayonne, and attacked the English 
again. On December 9 a battle began which lasted five 
days, and was one of the most bloody of the war. It cost 
the enemy 16,000 men, and the French 10,000; but they, 
nevertheless, took up their position again round Bayonne. 

Before this. Marshal Suchet, having heard in October of 
Napoleon’s reverses in Germany, understood that he could no 
longer hold out in the south of Spain, and prepared to draw 
nearer to France. Eetreating on Tarragona, he blew up the 
ramparts, and added the garrison to his army. His retreat, 
though molested by the Spaniards, was effected in good order, 
and by the end of December 1813 he and his troops were 
established at Gerona. 

To complete our view of the situation of the French 
armies at the end of 1813, we must remember that in the 
spring of that year the Emperor had assembled in Tyrol, and 
in his kingdom of Italy, a numerous army under his stepson, 
Eugene Beauharnais. That prince was a man of a kind and 
gentle disposition, and very devoted to the Emperor; but, 
though a far better soldier than Joseph, he fell very far short 
of being fit to command an army. On this point the 
Emperor was misled by the aflPection he felt for him. On 

soldiers at the capture of St. Sebastian, and also tbe manner in which 
English and Portuguese officers, at the risk, and in some cases at the cost, 
of their own lives, exerted themselves to get the men in hand again.J 
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August 28, the day on which the armistice between 
and the allies was to end in Germany, the Austi 
had hitherto been neutral, declared themselves ou 
beyond the Alps. Hostilities were never very acti\ 
chiefs on both sides understood that the success of 
paign would depend upon the result of events in 
Still there were frequent combats with varying fort 
the superior forces of the Austrians, who were soon 
an English corps, ultimately compelled the vicero ;5 
draw the Eranco-Itahan army across the Adige. 

In November came the news of the defection 
lying of Naples. The Emperor, to whom he ow 
thing, could not at first believe it; but it was onl; 
Murat had joined his flag to that of Austria, and ' 
were already in occupation of Bologna. Such is the 
of Italians that they everywhere greeted the Aust 
Neapolitans, whom they had hated before, and S' 
wards hated still more bitterly. In December th( 
army, 43,000 strong only, occupied Verona and t 
bourhood. 

On seeing all Europe in coalition against him 
could not hide from himself that the first conditioi 
imposed on him would be the re-establishment of the 
on the throne of Spain. He resolved, therefore, 
his own proper motion what he foresaw he would pr 
compelled to do. He restored King Ferdinand VII. 
and ordered Suchet’s army to retire on the Pyreuee 

Thus at the end of 1813 we had lost all Ge; 
Spain, and most of Italy; while Wellington’s 
crossed the Bidassoa, and was encamped on Frencl 
threatening Bayonne, Navarre, and the district of ! 


CHAPTER XLIII 


I BEGAN the year 1814 at Mens. Physically, I ran no 
dangers that year equal to those of its predecessors; but 1 
underwent far greater moral suffering. 

All my troopers who were still mounted having remained 
at Nimeguen, I found at the dep5t only men in want of 
horses. These I was trying to supply from the ArdeiineB, ^ 
when the course of events interfered. On January 1, after 
nearly three months’ hesitation, the enemy crossed the Jlhine 
at several points. The two most important were Caub, be¬ 
tween Bingen and Ooblentz, close to the Lurlei; and Basle, 
where the Swiss violated their neutrality by throwing open 
the bridge. They have a way of insisting on or renouncing 
their neutrality according to their interests of the moment. 

The number of the invading troops was reckoned at 
500,000 to 600,000. France was exhausted by twenty-live 
years of war 5 more than half her soldiers were prisoners in 
foreign lands, and many of her provinces were ready to break 
away on the first opportunity; among them, that to which 
Mons, the capital of the department of Jemmapes, belong(‘d. 
This broad and rich country, annexed at first to France de 
facto by the war of 1792, and then de jura by th<^ ’'Pre.aty of 
Amiens, had grown so accustomed to the union that it had 
distinguished itself after the Russian disaster by tlie zeal 
which it displayed in helping the Emperor to restore his 
army to its former footing, and the willingness With which it 
complied with all kinds of requisitions. But our losses in 
Germany had taken heart out of the Belgians, and I found tlie 


ruining commerce and industry. In short, Belgium was only 
awaiting the opportunity to revolt; and owing to her position 
in rear of the weak army.corps which we had on the Ehine, 
nothing could have been more dangerous for us. The 
Emperor accordingly sent troops to Brussels under General 
Maison, a man of ability and solid character. 

After visiting various departments he found that that of 
Jemmapes, and especially the town of Mons, was deeply 
disaffected. People talked openly of taking men against the 

weak garrisons ; nor could the commandant, General 0-, 

gouty, old, and indolent, as a native of Belgium, besides, 
afraid of compromising himself in the eyes of his countrymen, 
have done anything to hinder it. General Maison relieved 
him of his functions, and appointed me commandant of the 
department of Jemmapes. It was a difficult duty; for next 
to the men of Li^ge, those of Mons and its district are the 
boldest and most turbulent in all Belgium; while to keep 
them in check I had only a battalion of 400 recruits, some 
gendarmes, and 200 dismounted troopers of my own regi¬ 
ment, fifty of whom were natives of those parts. All I 
could really count on, therefore, were the remaining 150 
chasseurs, who, being French by birth, and having all fought 
under me, would have followed me anywhere. The officers 
were good; and those of the infantry, especially the major, 
were perfectly willing to back me up. Yet I could not but 
see that if we came to blows the odds would be great. From 
my hotel I could see every day 3,000 or 4,000 peasants and 
artisans, armed with big sticks, assembling in the square and 
listening to the talk of certain retired Austrian officers. 
These men, all wealthy and of good family, had left the 
service when Belgium was joined to France, and now preached 
against the Empire, which had loaded them with taxes, 
carried their children off to the wars, and so forth. This 
talk found all the readier listeners for being addressed by 
great landowners to their tenants and persons whom they 
employed, and over whom they had great influence. 

Every day, too, brought news of the enemy’s advance 
from Brussels, driving before them the remnants of Mac- 



donald's corps. All Frencli officials left the department to 
take refuge at Valenciennes and Oambrai. Finally, tlie mayor 
of Mons, M. Duval de Beaulieu, felt bound in honour to 
warn me that I and my small garrison were no longer safe 
amid the excited populace, and that I had better evacuate 
the town. No hindrance would be offered, as the regiment 
had lived on perfectly good terms with the inhabitants. This 
proposal came, I was aware, from a committee of ex-Austrian 
officers, and they had sent it through the mayor in the hope 
of intimidating me. Therefore I determined to show my 
teeth, and begged M. Duval to summon a meeting of the 
town council and notables, when I would reply to the proposal 
he had made. Half an hour later my garrison was under 
arms; and as soon as the town council, accompanied by the 
wealthier inhabitants, appeared in the square, I mounted my 
horse so that all could hear, and, having told the mayor that 
before talking to him and the council I had an important 
order to give my troops, I imparted to them the proposal 
which had been made that we should leave without a fight 
the town which had been given into our keeping. They 
were indignant, and said so plainly. I added that no doubt 
the ramparts were broken down in many places and had no 
guns, so that it would be difficult to defend them against 
regular troops j but that if, contrary to the law of nations, 
the civil population of the town and district rose against us, 
we need not confine ourselves to the defensive, but should 
treat them as rebels, and have the right to attack them by 
every means in our power. I therefore ordered my men to 
take possession of the belfry, and thence, after half-an-hour’s 
delay and three summons by beat of drum, to fire on the 
•crowd in the square ; while patrols were to clear the streets, 
shooting down especially the country people, who had left 
their work to make trouble for us. Lastly, I ordered that, 
fighting once begun, the town was to be set on fire to occupy 
the inhabitants, and that in order to prevent the flames from 
being extinguished the men were to keep firing on the burning 
quarters. 

This speech will seem to you pretty brutal; but think of 



my critical position. With only 700 men, few of ^ 
seen any fighting, I was surrounded by a multiti 
increased every moment, and the officer in comma] 
tower told me that all the roads leading to the t 
covered with dense masses of colliers fi'om the 
Jemmapes, making their way to Mons. If I di 
with energy my little band was in danger of bein; 
The nobles who had promoted the rising, and the ii 
of the town, felt the force of my discourse, and 
withdraw; but the peasants did not stir; so I c 
two wagons of ammunition and distributed a 
cartridges to each soldier. Then I gave the ordi 
and bade the drums beat the three rolls which we 
cede a volley. At the dreaded signal the cro^ 
disorder into the nearest streets, and in a few moi 
leaders of the Austrian party, with the mayor at tl 
came to shake me by the hand and implore me to 
town. I agreed on condition that they would insta 
the colliers and workmen to return home. Thej 
eagerly; and the young men of fashion who hac 
horses galloped out at every gate, met the crowds, 
them back without any demur to their villages. I 
obedience confirmed my belief that the movement h 
ful leaders, and that I and my garrison would soon 
prisoners had I not frightened the promoters by thre 
use all means, even arson, rather than give in to ii 
The Belgians are great musicians. That ever 
was to be an amateur concert, to which my officers 
well as the prefect of the department, were invi 
settled to go as if nothing had happened, and we di 
for, so far as appearances went, we were perfi 
received. As we chatted with the leaders of the : 
we pointed out to them that the fate of Belgium 
decided not by the population in rebellion, but by 
gerent armies, and that it would be madness in then 
labourers and peasants to fight and shed blood in 
hasten by a few days a decision for which they shoi 
An old retired Austrian general, a native of JV 


plotting the capture of the gai'rison. It would have brought 
calamity on the town, since soldiers may never surrender 
without a fight. All admitted the justice of this, and from 
that day garrison and inliabitants lived on the same good 
terms as before. A few days later the people of Mons gave 
us a striking proof of their loyalty, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances. As the allied army advanced a crowd of 
vagabonds, chiefly Prussians, got themselves up like Cossacks, 
and, urged by the lust of plunder, fell upon everything 
which had been ofiicial property during the French occupa¬ 
tion, seizing even without scruple the property of individuals 
not belonging to the army. A strong band of these pre¬ 
tended Cossacks made their way even to the gates of Brussels 
and looted the chateau of Tervueren, carrying off all the 
horses of the stud which the Emperor had formed there. 
Then, breaking up into detachments, they went marauding all 
over Belgium. Coming into the department of Jemmapes, 
they tried to bring about a rising, and when this did not 
succeed they thought it was owing to the fact that Mons was 
deterred from pronouncing for them by the fear which the 
colonel commanding there had inspired among the people. 
They determined, therefore, to carry me ofi* or kill me; but 
in order not to arouse my suspicions by employing too many 
men on that service, they sent only three hundred. The 
leader of these partisans must have had good information, for, 
knowing that I had too few people to guard properly the old 
gates and half-demolished ramparts, he brought his horsemen 
close to the town on a dark night, and the greater part of 
them, dismounting, made their way in silence through the 
streets in the direction of the Hotel de la Poste, where I had 
at first lodged. But since hearing that the enemy had ci'ossed 
the Ehine I had taken to going every evening to the barracks 
and passing the night with my troops. It was lucky I did, 
for the German Cossacks surrounded the hotel, rummaged all 
the rooms, and in their rage at finding no French officers fell 
out with the landlord. They ill-treated him, plundered him, 
and got drunk, men and oflficers alike, on his best wine. 


A Belgian named Conrtois, formerly corpora 
regiment, for whom, as one of my best soldiers, I 
tained the Legion of HonourJ entered the hotel 
moment. He had lost a leg in Enssia in the previa 
and I had been fortnnate enough to save his life by ] 
for him the means of returning to France. For th 
so grateful that while I was at Mons in the winter 
he often came to see me, on those occasions puttin 
uniform of the 28rd Chasseurs, which he had so he 
worn. Now it happened that on the night in 
Courtois, being on his way back to the house of a rela 
whom he was staying, saw the enemy’s detachment 
for the H5tel de la Poste. Although the brave 
knew that I no longer stopped there, he wished to n 
that his colonel was not in any danger, and boldl 
into the hotel, taking his relation with him. At th< 
the French uniform and the decoration the Pruss: 
infamous enough to assault the poor maimed man 
to tear the cross from his breast. The old soldie 
defend his decoration; the Prussian Cossacks kil 
dragged his body into the street, and continued thei 
In proportion to my weak garrison, Mons was 
that I had fortified myself in the barrack and con< 
my right defence on that point, forbidding my soldi 
in the direction of the great square. I had been 
that the enemy were there, but I did not know their 
and feared that the inhabitants might unite with th( 
as soon as these latter heard of the murder of their cc 
Courtois, a man esteemed by all the neighbourhc 
resolved to avenge him, and, forgetting for the mom 
grudge againstthe French, they deputed the brother oJ 
and some of the most prominent and bravest amo 
selves to ask me to put myself at their head and 
the Cossacks. No doubt the excesses which thej 
had committed in the hotel made every citizen fea 
own family and house, and had quite as much as t 
of Courtois to do with their desire to turn the Coss 
They would, no doubt, have acted very diiferently i 


troops had entered the town instead of marauders and 
assassins. Nevertheless, I thought it my duty to profit by 
the goodwill of the inhabitants, and, taking part of my force,. 
I went towards the square. Meanwhile the infantry major, 
who knew the town well, went, by my orders, with the 
remainder, and formed an ambuscade near the breach by 
which the Prussian Cossacks had got into the place. 

At the first shots which our people fired on the scamps 
the hotel and the square were in a tumult. Those of the 
enemy who were not killed on the spot made off as fast as 
their legs would carry them, but a good many lost their way 
in the streets, and were polished off in detail. As for those 
who got as far as the spot where they had left their horses 
fastened to the trees on the promenade, they found the major 
there, and were received by a volley at close quarters. When 
day came, we counted, in the town or on the breach, more 
than 200 of the enemy dead, while we had not lost a single 
man, for our adversaries were too stupefied by wine and 
strong drink to be able to defend themselves. Such of them 
as survived the surprise slipped along the ruins of the old 
ramparts and made off into the country. There they were all 
captured or killed by the peasants, who were furious at hear¬ 
ing of the death of poor Oourtois. He was regarded as the 
glory of the neighbourhood; the people called him tvooden-leg^ 
and he was as dear to them as another wooden-leg, General 
Daumesnil, was to the people of the Paris suburbs. 

I do not quote the combat at Mons as anything to be 
vain about, for with the National Guards I had 1,200 or 1,400 
men, while the Prussian Cossacks were not much more than 
300; but I thought I would relate this curious engagement to 
show how fickle is the spirit of the masses. All the peasants 
and colliers, who a month before had come in a crowd to 
exterminate, or at least disarm, the handful of French left in 
Mons, had now taken sides with them against the Prussians 
because the Prussians had killed one of their countrymen. 
I was very sorry, too, for the brave Gourtois, who had fallen a 
victim to his attachment for me. The most important trophy 
of our victory was the three hundred and odd horses which 



the enemy had left in our hands. They came nearly all from 
the district of Berg, and were very good, so I embodied them 
in my regiment, for which this unexpected re-mount came 
very conveniently. 

I passed another month at Mons in perfect friendship 
with the inhabitants, but the advance of the enemy’s armies 
became so serious that the French had to leave not only 
Brussels, but all Belgium, and re-enter the frontiers of France 
proper. I was ordered to bring the depot of my regiment to 
Cambrai, where, with the horses which we had taken from the 
Prussian Cossacks, I was able to replace in the ranks three 
hundred good troopers returned from Leipzig, and thus to 
form two fine squadrons, which, under Major Sigaldi, were 
shortly sent to the army which the Emperor had assembled 
in Champagne. They attracted notice there, and sustained 
the credit of the 23rd Chasseurs, particularly at the battle of 
Champaubert, where Captain Duplessis was killed. 

I have always had a great predilection for the lance, a 
terrible weapon in the hands of a good horseman. I therefore 
obtained permission to distribute to my squadrons the lances 
which the artillery officers could not bring away when they 
evacuated the Ehine fortresses. So well were they appre¬ 
ciated that several other cavalry regiments also asked for them, 
and were glad to have got them. 

The regimental depots being obliged to move to the left 
bank of the Seine to avoid falling into hands of the enemy, 
mine went to Nogent-le-Roi. We had a good number of 
troopers, but scarcely any horses. The Government was 
making great efforts to collect some at Versailles, where a 
central cavalry depot had been created under the command 
of General Preval. Like his predecessor, General Bourcier, 
he understood the details of organisation much better than 
war, of which he had seen very little. He discharged his 
difBcult duty very well; but as he could not improvise horses 
or equipments, and was particular about not sending out any 
but well-organised detachments, they went off very slowly. 
I groaned over this, but no colonel could join the army with¬ 
out an order from the Emperor, and, to economise his resources 
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lie had forbidden any more oflS.cers to be sent to the war than 
were proportionate to the number of men that they had to 
command. In vain, therefore, did I beg General Preval to 
let me go to Champagne ; he fixed my departure for the end 
of March, at which date I was to join the army with a so- 
called ‘ marching ’ regiment, composed of mounted men from 
my depot and some others. Till then I was allowed to reside 
at Paris with my family 5 for my lieutenant-colonel, M. Case- 
neuve, could command and organise the 200 men who were 
still at Nogent-le-Eoi, and I could always inspect them in a 
few hours. In Paris therefore I passed most of the month of 
March, one of the saddest times of my life, although I was 
with those who were dearest to me. But the Imperial 
Government to which I was attached, and which I had so long 
defended at the cost of my blood, was crumbling on all sides. 
Prom Lyons the enemy’s armies occupied a great part of 
France, and it was easy to see that they would soon reach 
the capital. 



CHAPTEE XLIV 


The strongest opponents of tlie Emperor are compelled to 
admit tliat in the winter campaign of the first three months 
of 1814 he surpassed himself. ISTever did general display 
such talents or do so much with such feeble resources. With 
a few thousand men, a great part of whom were untried 
recruits, he made head against all the armies of Europe; 
showing a front in every direction with the same troops, 
whom he carried about with a marvellous rapidity. Making 
clever use of the defensive resources of the country, he flew 
from Austrians to Eussians, from Eussians to Prussians ; from 
Blucher back to Schwarzenberg and Sachen, sometimes 
repulsed, but more often victorious. There was even at one 
moment a hope of chasing the strangers out of French terri¬ 
tory. One more effort on the part of the nation would have 
done it; but there was a wide-spread weariness of war, and 
•conspiracies against the Empire everywhere, especially at 
Paris. Several military writers have expressed surprise that 
France did not rise as in 1792 to repel the invaders, or at 
least form, like the Spaniards, a focus of national defence in 
every province. To this the answer is, that twenty-five 
years of war, and the conscription too frequently anticipated, 
had worn out the enthusiasm which in 1792 had improvised 
armies. In most departments only old men and boys 
remained. The example of Spain does not apply to France. 
Paris has been allowed to gain too much influence, and unless 
she puts herself at the head of the movement. Prance is 
helpless. In Spain, on the other hand, each province, being 
a little government, could act and raise an army, even when 
the French held Madrid. France was ruined by centralisa- 



It forms no part of my plan to relate the feats of the 
French army in the campaign of 1814. One would have to 
write volumes and notice all that has been published on the 
subject; nor have I the heart to dwell on the misfortunes of my 
country. I will only say, therefore, that after disputing every 
foot of the ground between the Marne, the Aube, the Saone, 
and the Seine, the Emperor devised a great scheme which must 
have saved Prance if it had succeeded. This was to march 
upon Lorraine and Alsace, by Saint-Dizier and Vitry, thereby 
threatening the enemy’s rear, and alarming him for his com¬ 
munications, and thus forcing him to retire to the frontier 
while he could. But two conditions were needed to bring this 
■superb strategic movement to a good issue, and these were not 
satisfied. They were loyalty on the part of the great state 
officials, and some means of preventing the enemy from 
marching on Paris in case he took no notice of the Emperor’s 
march on his rear. Unhappily the loyalty of the Chambers 
had been so weakened that it was their principal members, 
Talleyrand, the Duke of Dalberg, and others who secretly 
kept the allied sovereigns informed of the disaffection of the 
upper classes, and invited them to attack the capital. As 
regards defences, I must confess that sufficient provision had 
not been made. The gates on the right bank had been 
palisaded, but no works thrown up to contain cannon. The 
garrison, consisting of a few line troops, pensioners, and 
Polyteclmique students, was insufficient even to attempt 
resistance; so that on leaving the capital in January the 
Emperor had entrusted the defence of Paris to the National 
Ouard. The officers of that citizen militia had met at the 
Tuileries, and replied after their wont by many oaths and 
warlike declarations to the Emperor’s ardent discourse. He 
named the Empress regent, and appointed as lieutenant- 
general in chief command his brother Joseph, the ex-Khng of 
Spain, the best of men, and the most unmilitary. 

Deluding himself with the belief that the safety of the 
capital was thus provided for, Napoleon thought that he 
might safely leave it to its own resources for a few days, 
while he carried out his plan of attacking the enemy’s rear, 


bleau, aad went Hmself to the latter town as the beads of 
the columns returned from Saint-Dizier were reaching it, 
which shows that his intention was to march on Paris. The 
enemy’s generals have since admitted that if the Emperor 
had attacked them, they would not have dared to accept 
battle. Behind them was the Seine, and Paris with its 
million inhabitants, who might rise during the battle, barri¬ 
cade the streets and bridges, and cut off their retreat. They 
had, therefore, determined to retire, and encamp on the 
heights of Belleville, Montmartre, and Chaumont, which 
command the right bank of the Seine and the road to 
Germany. 

But fresh events detained them in Paris. M. de Talley¬ 
rand, once a bishop, now married, had been to all appearance 
most devotedly attached to the Emperor, who had made him 
Prince of Benevento, Grand Chamberlain, and so on. But 
his pride was hurt at being no longer Napoleon’s first confidant 
and director of his policy, and he had, since the disastrous 
Russian campaign, put himself at the head of the smothered 
opposition set up by the malcontents of all parties, and 
especially the aristocracy of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
In the days of his prosperity they had submitted to and even 
served Napoleon; now they were his enemies, and without 
openly compromising themselves, attacked him by all avail¬ 
able means. The chiefs were such men as the Abbe de 
Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, M. de Chateaubriand, M. 
Laisne, and others, all able men, who, directed by Talleyrand, 
the ablest intriguer of them all, had for some time been 
looking out for a chance of upsetting Napoleon. They saw 
that they would never have one more favourable than the 
present. But though Napoleon was at the moment greatly 
weakened, he was not quite beaten. Besides the army which 
had just done such wonders under him, there were Suchet’s 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, numerous troops 
under Soult, and two fine divisions at Lyons. The Army of" 
Italy was still formidable; and thus, though the English 
were in occupation of Bordeaux, Napoleon could still collect 
a large force and prolong the war indefinitely if he raised 
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the population, whom the enemy’s requisitions had exas¬ 
perated. 

M. de Talleyrand and his party saw that if they allowed 
the Emperor time to bring up all these troops to Paris, he 
might beat the allies in the streets, or retire to the loyal 
provinces and continue the war till he tired the enemy into 
making peace. The government must be changed. But 
there was the difliculty. They wanted to restore the Bour¬ 
bons, while part of the nation wished to leave Napoleon on 
the throne, or call his son to it. There was the same differ¬ 
ence of opinion among the allies ; the Kings of England and 
Prussia being on the side of the Bourbons, while the Emperor 
of Russia, who never liked them, was disposed to support 
the interests of Napoleon’s son. 

In order to settle the question by taking the first step, 
and as it were to force the hand of the allied sovereigns, 
Talleyrand caused a score of young aristocrats to appear on 
horseback on the Place Louis XV. wearing white cockades. 
Led by Viscount Talon, an old comrade of mine, from whom 
I have the details, they made their way towards the Emperor 
Alexander’s hotel, loudly shouting,' Long live Louis XVIII.! 
Down with the tyrant! ’ At first the bystanders were merely 
stupefied; presently the crowd began to threaten, and the most 
resolute members of the cavalcade wavered. The first outburst 
of royalism had missed fire, but they repeated the scene at 
various points. Sometimes they were hooted, sometimes 
applauded. The Parisians required a cry to arouse them, and 
that which Talon and his friends had started resounded all day 
in the ears of the Emperor Alexander. In the evening Talley¬ 
rand was able to say to him, ‘ YouivMajesty can judge for 
yourself with what unanimity the country desires the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons.’ Erom that moment, though Napoleon’s 
partisans, as the events of the next year showed, were many 
more than those of Louis XVIII., his cause was lost. 



EPILOGUE 


General Marbot’s ‘ Memoirs ’ end witli tlie first abdication 
of Napoleon, so that we lose wbat we would gladly have had 
—his reminiscences of the Elba and Waterloo period; though 
a few letters exist giving some scanty details with regard to 
the Waterloo campaign. Prom an article by M. CuviUier- 
Pleury, published in the ‘ Journal des Debats ’ shortly after 
the general’s death, we learn that at the first Eestoration he 
was maintained in the army, and placed in command of the 
7th Hussars. As might be expected when Napoleon returned, 
Marbot and his regiment went back to their former allegiance, 
and at Waterloo they formed part of the corps under the 
Count of Erlon; being posted on the extreme right of the 
French line. On April 10 he had written: 

I have to guard the line from Mouchin to Ch^reng. It is not 
much trouble to do, for the English do not stir, and are as quiet 
at Tournay as if they were in London. I think that everything 
will pass off peaceably. 

Writing from Saint-Amand in the following month, he 
still reports all quiet; the enemy’s troops deserting in heaps ; 
men flocking ‘thick as flies’ to the French regiments. 
^ People think there will be no fighting. Here we think that 
almost certain.’ 

By June 13 the complexion of affairs is changed, and he 
writes from Pont-sur-Sambre : ‘ I do not think there will be 
a battle for another five days’—a very accurate forecast. 
After the affair of June 17 at Genappe, Marbot was promoted 
major-general; but this appointment did not take effect. 
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I cannot get over our defeat. We -were manoeuvred like 
so many pumpkins. I was with my regiment on the right flank 
■of the army almost throughout the battle. They assured me that 
Marshal Grouchy would come up at that point; and it was 
guarded only by my regiment with three guns and a battalion of 
infantry—not nearly enough. Instead of Grouchy, what arrived 
was Blucher’s corps. You can imagine how we were served. 
We were driven in, and in an instant the enemy was on our rear. 
The mischief might have been repaired, but no one gave any orders. 
The big generals were making bad speeches at Paris ; the small 
• ones lose their heads, and all goes wrong. I got a lance-wound 
in the side ; it is pretty severe, but I thought I would stay to 
set a good example. If everyone had done the same we might 
yet get along ; but the men are deserting, and no one stops them. 
Whatever people may say, there are 50,000 men in this neigh¬ 
bourhood who might be got together ; but to do it we should 
have to make it a-capital offence to quit your post, or to give 
leave of absence. Everybody gives leave, and the coaches are 
full of officers departing. You may judge if the soldiers stay. 
There will not be one left in a week, unless they are checked by 
the death penalty. The Chambers can save us if they like ; but 
we must have severe measures and prompt action. No food is 
sent to us, and so the soldiers pillage our poor France as if they 
were in Russia. I am at the outposts, before Laon ; we have 
been made to promise not to fire, and all is quiet. 

In a letter written fifteen years later to General E. de 
Grouchy, Marbot enters more into detail. From this we 
learn that his regiment formed part of the force which was 
thrown back en jootence on the extreme right, fronting the 
stream of the Dyle, as may be seen in any plan of the battle. 
'The Emperor’s instructions, conveyed to him by his old 
comrade Labedoy^re, who was then acting as aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon, were, while keeping the bulk of his force in view 
■of the field of battle, to push forward his outposts towards 
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sent back word that the French troops posted on tk 
of the Dyle were crossing the river—i.e. falling 1 
intelligence was forwarded to the Emperor, and 
officer soon came with orders to Marbot to pus 
possible in the direction of Wavre. Near Saint-1 
of his sections fell in with some Prussian cavalr 
an officer and a few men. These were promptly 
Emperor, and Marbot hastened with a squadr 
Saint-Lambert. There he saw a strong column 
and again sent intelligence to headquarters. Bu 
was that it could be nothing but Grouchy; that t] 
were doubtless some Prussian stragglers flying 
advance, and that Marbot might go forward 
course he had to obey orders; but soon had prooi 
to the nature of the advancing column. After h£ 
he had to retire, again reporting the circumsta: 
Emperor. So possessed, however, was Napoleon w 
view of the case, that he merely sent back the ad 
orders to Marbot ‘ to let Grouchy know.’ By th 
outposts were all falling back, and soon he was 
gaged with the English left, near Frischermont, i 
the wound which he mentions in the letter alre 
A report which he drew up later in the year at t 
of Davout, then Minister, of War, has unforti 
appeared. 

After Waterloo, Marbot had to leave France; 
the period of his exile, which he spent in Germa 
posed the work by which until the appearance of 
Memoirs he was best known—a criticism on Geners 
^ Considerations sur I’Art de la Guerre.’ It was 
earned the flattering reference to him, accompany 
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lialf-pay. He occupied Hs leisure by writing another book, 

^ On the Necessity of Increasing the Military Forces of France,"' 
which was well thought of. Presently his services were 
again in request, and in 1829 he was placed in command of* 
the 8th Chasseurs. In the following year he became aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Orleans, and a second time attained the 
rank of major-general. From that time till the fall of the 
monarchy ‘of July’ he was constantly employed. He re¬ 
ceived one more wound, when he was nearly sixty years old. 
During the Medeah expedition in Algiers he was hit by a 
a bullet in the left knee. As he was being carried to the 
rear, he remarked with a smile to the Duke : ‘ This is your 
fault, sir.’ ‘ How so ? ’ naturally said the Duke, ‘ Did I not 
hear you say, before the fighting began, that if any of your 
staff got wounded, you could bet it would be Marbot ? You 
see you have won! ’ On the death of the Duke in 1842, he 
was attached to the staff of the Count of Paris, then a child 
of four years old ; a post which at all events may have kept 
the veteran out of danger. In 1848 he was placed for the 
last time on the retired list; and in November 1854 his 
honourable life came to an end. Few men of that age seem 
to have left a more creditable record. 
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